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WITH ‘THE. TIDE. . 
BY CELIA THAR. 


Swirt o’er the water my + my light yacht dances, 
Flying fast from the wind,of the South ; 
Byight from her . bowsprit: the white. foam 
, glances, 
_And straight we steer for the harbor’s mouth, 


The coast-line dim from the haze emerges, 
With tender tintsiof the spring-time toned ; 
On silver beaches roll sparkling surges, 
And woods are green on tho. hills enthroned. 


The sentinel lighthouses watch together, 
As the stately river we reach at last; 
The robins sing in the blithe May weather, 
-And the filodd-tide bears us onward fast. 


From bank to bank flows a chorus mellow 
Of rippling frogs and of singing birds ; 
The fields are starry ‘with flowers of yellow, © 
And green slopes pasture the lowing herds. 


A lovely perfume blows softly over j 
From apple blossoms on’either side; * 

From golden willow and budding clovey, 
And many a garden of lowly pride. 


And a lazy echo of glad cocks crowing 
From dooryards cosy, rings far and near ; 

And the city’s murmur is slowly. growing, 
From out the distance distinet and clear. |. 


Over the river, so broadly flowing, 
Cottages look from the sheltering trees; . 
And out through the orchard,’ = —e 
snowing, i 
Comes brown-haired maiden ‘from ‘one of 
these, 


She waves her hand as in friendly token, 
And watches my swift boat sailing on ; 

1 answer her signal—no word is spoken, 
Tis but a moment, and she is gone, 


And when, from the far-off town returning, 
Dropping down with the ebbing tide, 

Seaward we sail, with the sunset, burning, 
O’er wastes of the ocean, lone and wide, 


Again in the orchard her white band lifted 
Shows like waft of a-sea-bird’s wing, 

While the rosy blossoms are o’sr her drifted 
And loud with rapture the robins sing; 


1 know her not and shall know her never, 
But ever I watch for that friendly sign; :: 

And up or down with the stately river ©’ 
Her lovely greeting is always mine. 


And her presence lends to the scene a glory, 
More beauty to blossom and stream and tree ; 

And back o’er the wastes of the ocean hoary 
Her gentle image I take with me. , 





THE WEEK.OF PRAYER.. 
BY CHANCELLOR HOWARD CROBBY, D.D. 








Cum “* Week of Prayer” has become an 
institution in a large portion of ‘Christen- 
dom. There was something very touching 
and tender in its birth from the cry ofthe: 
missionaries in India..'The appeal struck a 
responsive ‘chord, and the churches’ of 
Christian lands showed their ° identification: 
with the work of evangelization on’ lieathen | 
ground by ‘fmaugurating with’ the distant | 
workers a hebdomad ‘of ‘united: “prayer. 
What may have been intended at first fora’ 
single effort has been formedinto a regular 4 
annual observance; and a systematic divis« 
ion of the week accotding to ‘the: variots 
theniés of prayer has been elaborately: ef- 


is0 doesnot know what they are. A week 
.of prayer, that can dragsome, at least, out of 


dinto some apprehension.of Christ and Chris- 


‘method. . We all. know.: that, God. brings 
_| ‘most‘happy issues out of very evil.and sor- 
| rowful events.’ The issues do not make the 
judge of a religious scheme is not by its re- 
| revealed truth. And:to this must we bring 
| our ‘‘ Week of. Prayer,” if. we would know 


‘to our warmest sympathies and has re- 


*| arguments for its maintenance if. it be in- 
‘consistent with the general teaching of the: 


ag RE for the ad et of Christ in every 


form of its | development has been excited 
and many churches have dated very blessed 
awakenings from the meetings of the Week 
of Prayer, 

It must beso. Christians cannot come 
‘together to consult and pray { ‘for the spread 
of Christ’s trath without a blessing upon 
themselves. A week abstracted as far, as 
possible from our usual occupations and 
separated to the consideration of higher 
‘things, a time of. special prayer and confer 
ence before God, must bea time of increase 
of knowledge and power in the truth. The 
great sin of the Church is its ignorance, and 
the cause of its ignorance is its unwilling- 
ness to give time to the study of divine 
‘things. The Church, does not know what a 
Jesus. it has; ‘what. a salvation, he has 
wrought; what a power he has copferred, 
upon his redeemed ones. It. does not take 
time to examine its treasures in Christ, and 


their worldly stupidity and. sbake them up 


tianity, does a blessed .work, and we are 
tempted to wish that we had 52.such ma- 
chines arranged. along the year, to multiply 
the good results. .... 

But: are we right in arguing from good 
resulis?. No one will..say. it: is.a, safe 


‘events desirable. Our only safe way to 


sults, but. by its correspondence with God’s, 


its merit.as a means of grace. It is very 
fair and beautiful_to our eyes... It. appeals:. 


ceived the approbation of the great body of 
Protestant believers belonging to the non- 
prelatical: churches. But its beauty. and 
acceptance are, equally with. its results, false 


Word:of..God. ‘ By making the ‘‘ Week of 
Prayer” a. stated . observance at. a ‘fixed 
period of the year, we add to the ecclesias- 
tical. calendar., Those. who .can. see 
the way. clear to. Easter, » Whitsuntide, 
Christmas, Good Friday, and: the saints’ 
days need not object.to this. If Romanists: 
and-Episcopalians can have Lent, why may 
not Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, etc., have. the Week of: Prayer? But 
Iam: one ‘of those ‘who :are. satisfied 
with the fifty-two Lord’s days in the 
year, that: God gave us to keep holy. 
I think -he' knew how much man could 
stand ~in» ‘that: direction. . We should: 
know, that. @ priori. But, if we wish @ pos- 
‘terioré: proof; we have only to notice. the 
invariable fact ‘that exactly as churches: 
have used man-made holy days God’s holy 
day"has been disregarded. Christmas: and 
Good 'Friday are far holier than the Sab- 





bath: inmost of the countries of Europe’ 
and:in thousands of families in this country. 
‘Lent is made:more of by its observers than 
any forty Lord’s days, A dinner. partyin 
Lent would shock the religious :ferlings of; 
niany who ‘would not hesitate to attend such ; 
a social gathering on a Sunday out-of Lente: 
Yet all these man-made: fasts and feasts of) 

the: Church started:from ; laudable motives. 


fectéd.. Much good has resulted ‘from ‘this! Pious: hearts originated: thent. They were - 


new ‘feature of the Protestant’ year, Not 
only has an sdditional intetest in’ foreign 
missions been aroused, but a more general’ 





honest schemes for-elevating.the religious : 
standard and mingling s true- Christianity | 
with ‘the life of the people. The founders | 





of the. system. had: .no ides that. it 


would be: so.-sadly perverted..and prove. 


the basis. of a formalistic or. merely 


sentimental Christianity.. It was with them, 
as with the God-fearing Gideon, who set up; 
the Ephod at Ophrah (Judges viii, 27) with: 


the pious purpose of diverting the people’s 


attention . from:, himself (for. they ; would 
make-bim a-king).to God., But all Israck at 
length “went a.vhoring .after: it.” if.an 
‘* ecclesiastical year’ bad been desirable, we 
should have had injunetions regarding: it.in. 
the New Testament, as the Jews had in-the 
Old Testament for Passover, Pentecost, the 
Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, Or, at least, we, should have had 
some hints looking that. way. . But in vain 
do we search for any special day of worship, 
except, the . “first day, of, the week.” . It 
will not do to say that the Jewish customs 
should: be followed by-us, for. the. Jewish 
church was pre-Christian,. and, therefore; 
typical. Its; whole .plan..was' self-consist- 
ent., A» rehed priesthood, a sacrificial 
cultus, an elaborate temple; a system of ex- 
ternal; _purifications were all parts; of .a 
grand typic whole, of which the’ three 
great festivals and the great fast formed an- 
other part. The: New Testament: Church 
has none of this. It -is _post-Christian -and 
reads in history what the ancient Jews:had. 
to read in type. If we follow the Jewish 
customs in part, we ought to follow them in 


‘all. .Rome:.tries. to. do. this, and is: in thie 


consistent.; - ‘ 

The ‘‘ Week of Prayer” has eaiiegs a 
new Lent. It is fastened upon the churches: 
as a set holy time. Its founders, with purest 
motives, would shrink from making it like 
the abused. feasts and fasts of which we 
have spoken ; but its users in course of time 
will not care what. its founders intended. 
Human nature will have its:own way.) It 
is a man-made scheme set in the midst. of: 
the Church, and must have the unfortunate 
results which all man-made schemes when 
established in perpetuum have been known 
to effect. 

There.can beno objection to the Sppeinin 
ment. by Christians of. special seasons: of 
convocation'and prayer, according to occasion; 
but: when these seasons are stereotyped—put: 
into the ecclesiastical year—tben the. evil 
comes in.. The occasion’ ia a significant 
token from God; but the stereotyping runs 
beyond the occasiomand: is entirely ‘hu- 

But is not the New Year avery appropri- 
ate time for a specialservice? : Did the Lord 
Jesus or his apostles think so.? Jf they did, 
why did.they not say so? Who. made the 
New. Year?: Why does. it begin in January, 
rather than March or September? I thiok 
we shall find it a trick of the enemy to make 
one part:of the year ‘more important than 
the reat; which is really to make the rest 
leas; important than ‘the one part.. God 
scatteret:his Sabbaths through the year to 
prevent this... . 

One other:thought. ‘Are we not making 
a new doctrine of this matter of contempo- 


raneove prayer?: There is no such notion: |’ 
in Scripture. We find there united prayer,. | 


the. prayer of: Christians : gathered together; 


jmone place; but this idea of having Chris-\| 
tians in‘ many places praying st, thé: same |. 
moment seems tome: to, be mere sentiment.; |: 


alism or-else false | doctrine.» We. bungie, 
moreover,.in ¢arrying.ont the idea; fer we. 
forget that there ate twelve hours:difference: 
between New. York and China; forinstance,: 
in the record of time, Let us’ beware of | 
these fancies, which are not scriptural. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE 
NEGRO QUESTION. 


BY HON. EDWIN DE LEON. 


You call, upon me, me, Mr. Editor, as ‘“‘one 
well qualified by familiarity with the facts, 
to give you my views as to the present posi- 
tion and future prospects of the Southern 
freedmen,” provided “my response can be 
such a8 not to show any ill-will toward the 
negroes or an unwillingness to do them jus- 
tice.” ‘ T comply with your request the more 
cheerfully since ‘it is evident from the ani- 
' mus of your note that you are hot exempt 
from ‘the mistaken a though almost universal 
idea’ enteftained by educated and ‘ifberaf 
Northern Radicals ‘as to the feeling existing 
at present between the great mass of Sduth- 
ern-born whites and blacks reciprocally to- 
ward one anothér. I asstire you, most sol- 
emily and truly, that this-misapprehension 
is eqtially mischievous and unfounded,’ and 
does equal injustice to tlie two races, which 
must ever occupy thatséctfon iff Goninion;’ 
each of: which is indispensable to the other. 
Even though ove could be induced or forced 
to abandon it, the other. would nevér con- 
sent.to the separation, so closely are. their 
interests intertwined, The  ‘*Heathen 
Chinée” has ‘béen tried arid found ‘wanting, 
and much of thé, most productive labor is 
unsuited to, the European or. to.any race 
but the African—that is, in the riceswamps 

and alluvial cotton-lands—though vast areas 
of ctiltivation are open fo stich an. initmigrs- 
tion. The curt catchword of, ‘t the:confliet 
of races” is as popular a:-war-cry for the 
: carpet-bagger ‘now ‘as that’ of * the “‘irre- 
preasible conflict”, tised, to be ’ for , the, old 
Abolitionists.. Like: that, it leads.to. swans 
not only ‘toa civil war, but to the ‘sa 
added horrors of'a servile war.as. we si 
witness . the terrible, , tragedy, in Lovipiena 
but two menhs since? But, save in a few. 
isolated instances and unfortunaté! local 
ties, there is no ‘conflict of races’ either ex- 
—_ or imminent throughout; the South- 

ern. country, as L.ehall endeavor briefly to 
establish, to your satisfaction -and that of 
your readers who still insist on constituting 
themselves:'the ‘‘forlorn’ hope” of a-battle 
which never:,will be and. does Nohmecd.tnits 
fougbt. =. 

In the old graveyard. at Colusabia, South 
Carolina,.. there »stand;: two «tombstones 
(should Sherman’s raiders have spared them) 
on which. are recorded the names of two 
slaves, with a brief mention of: their. many. 
virtues, ‘and a few lines expressing ‘the 
gratitude and affection: entertained for: them 
both, by the members of my family, whise faith- 
ful friends they had. been‘ for; two. genera- 
tions.”: In the: senate of that state. to-day 
there sits; as tepresenting:: my- district, a 
former ‘slave of mine, who can read) and 
write imperfectly, througli my. early: tuition, 
‘and: who to-day is; L believe, oneyefshe 
firmest friends ‘I have ‘in: they world. ::I cite 
these two instances to: satisfyyou on Which 
side miy: 2 cone lie Se 











avery Have Joined hands. 
Bt old relation still subsists, in some 
cases more strongly than ever; since his 
néwly obtained freedom has imposed upon 
the negro 4h responsibility of caring and 

providing for wife and children, formerly 
the charge, in sickness and in health, of the 
master.’ The‘only “ conflict” that does ex- 
ietie that which is created and festered by 
the thrice accarsed carpet-bagger, for his 
own profit, and is ‘strictly’ political, not per- 
sonal, in its niatdre. All the “old planters, 
many of whom now work their plantations 
with.the same “hands” that always tilled 
them, declare that in all - sg the old 
good feeling and confidence in the white 
proprietor prevails on the part of the freed 
men_as did formerly on that of the slaves, 
save and except the direct political antag: 
onism drilled into them by the aliens of the, 
8031 and people, who pretend to be their Dest, 
friends, but who use and abuse. them for 
their, own personal profit alone, What |; 
these creatures are Horace Greeley. told, in 
his own forcible Jan after a visit, to 
the South in 1871, long Ra he or any- 
one else Greamed of. hig. candidacy, and 
while in full communion with your party, 
of which he was the parent, 

Here is the portrait of the only originator 
and. perpetuator of, ‘the conflict, of races” 
at the South to-day. ..Mr, Greeley..eaid, in 
hie Union Square speech: 

Fe ‘Well, gentlemen, the thieving carpét-bag- 






gereane.a mourniulincs, tee exist there, 
ood ve seen the Aner are ead who 
crawlet down Sout track of our 


me of aden! ‘ea satlers’ ian 
some: bearing cotton ye some looking 
sharply to 0 pee hnigh t turn pg eh 
Ceitived with ¢ é meee perpen 
Diacks; very willing to follow’ any ‘whites 
rofessing to be champions.of thaik righta: 


elected: rye some rencenanin 
tiv f adges, and s0, And _ there they |. 
pri right in the ‘te patie eye, eiaetips &bt abd 


arovnd napa aod. th their. cry megs 


pockets; and and, 
calls e ima er.8 thet, eo is 
fot thet soy good dea we ee 
low Citizens, the ‘time has’ NGcex and still is. 


ee be: known a3. Re- 
Abplitignies An, the South; but 
greasy never called the blush of shame to any 
oe cheek to be #o called until these thiev-” 
wént there—never: ” [Ap 
= IR & 


No man ‘who has visited the Southern 
country—whatever his prejudices or pol- 
itics ‘may have® been, ‘can truthfully deny 
the correctness of this ‘sketch; nor faib 
to see how the pressure of such an “incubus 
mast weigh down both the wiiltes‘and the 
blacks compelled to bear its weight. Re- 
move the “thieving carpet-bagger” from: 
the places of power aud trust he has usurped 
and take from him the contro} he exerts 
over the ignorant and credulous freedman, 
from his supposed representation ofthe Ad- 
ministration and their Northern friends, who 
gave them freedom; and»good-will, peace,’ 
and. plenty: would: again “smile over the 
whole Southern ‘region, as they-are already 
begun to do in all those portions of .it (such 
as Virginia; Kentucky, Georgia,’ Texas) 
where the Southern Sinbad» has: shaken off: 
this Old Man of the Sea who-was throttling 
him. |: ‘Reverse ‘the: pieture;:and@.:look' ‘at 
thie spots given over te carpet-bag role: 
(stich as our modern Niobes, Senth ‘Carolina: 
and Mississippi), where ‘retrogression, ruin, 
and robbery are the results of their misgov- 
ernnienty and wherein:‘the negro is’ relaps-: 
ingrinto almost ptistine barbarism om the: 
onée ferttie Sea Island-and tich cotton lands, 
reviving ig some instances the heathen and 
bloody ‘riteso-of.‘Voudoorélapsitg» from’ 
Obristianity to Paganism, from civilization 
to worse than Aftican barbarism, If) you 
want proof of ‘these things, you shall have 
ft; for'Z make no: statements unsupported 
by positive proofs and challenge-dénial. 

"Phe oN orditance pronounced after the 
_ fal 6f.tHe first’ pat" Fa the sweat of ‘thy 
tice stailt thou eat bread "can ho mere be 








fe phovids my ates 
out of the public pufsé or throug 


proprietors, forced him to the alternative of 
working or starving; and he has most wise- 
dy adopted the former, as the unprecedented 
crops made for the last two years conclusive- 
ly prove. That the freedman works and 
works wéll everywhere! dut lof thd. few 
tainted and miasmatic political pest-houses 
which constitute the exceptions, this single 
fact of the annual production, and the rarity 
now in the outrage: récord; smaller far by 
nine-tenths than the Northern, conclusively 
establish. « And the negro works, as he used 
‘to; for the white mai, who remains landed 
' proprietor still—elght years after the deluge 
‘which it was supposed would: sweep off the’ 
face of the earth the descendants of ‘Japhet 
and replace them by the children‘of Canaan, 
formerly “ the servants of servants,” ‘With 
the éxception of a few'spasmodic efforts 
toward becoming landed. proprietors them- 
selves on a large scale, which have resulted 
‘disastrously, a8 in the rice and Sea Island 
cotton’ lends: in South Carolina, the freed- 
man is earning 2° fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work, and making ne 
greater progress, Of courve, -there are 
noteworthy individual exceptions to’ this 
genetal» status, chiefly: on - the part of 
_half-breeds or quadroons; but only enough 


‘of them ‘to. prove’ the general rule. The» 


constitutional carelessness and recklessness 
of the race, who obey: literally the jnjunc- 
tion to ‘*' take no heed forthe morrow,” not 
only: renders hoarding unknown ‘among 
them, but even accumulation or investment, 
the end of each week finding: tlie black 
laborer either. in arreas to his ‘employer 
when he goes to draw his pay, or, should 
there be’ small balance in bis favor, the 
nearest. grocery ‘absorbs that. surplus in 
whisky,’ tobacco; or articles for feminine 
wear. Fer the freedman’s wife and’ female 
connections won’t work in the fiéids any 
mores but have taken to lighter work (when 
they do’ any) and: expect to be supported 
like: ladies, while neglecting sadly both the 
home Comforts of the men and the care of 
the children—when they: permit themselves 
to have any, for black babies are getting 
rare sights, comparatively, throughout the 
Southern country. So strangely’ do ex: 
trenies touch that the greatest crime of our 
highest. modern civilization—the sin against 
maternity-—has developed itself. fearfully 
among these ‘semi-barbarian black women, 
and seriously threatens the slow butsure 
extirpation. of the race, if continued at the 
same rate. The coming census wilt ‘tell a 
_strange story in regard to this decrease ‘on 
the part of a race hitherto the most prolific 
‘of any in the annals of mankind. Already 
within the:term-of eight years the diminu- 


tion is plainly perceptible, and the causes at 
work notorious and reported upon in med: ' 
ical conferences, which canbe citedyvifi 


necessary, to prove a@ paitiful fact, now-a 
matter of notoriety at the South. 

‘Space will rot: permitoany elaborate or 
even full statement of this matter; for there 


are 4 great many different incidental topics’ 


connected with this, great one of tho actual 
prospects and condition of the freedmen and 
the‘ conflict of races. ‘I can/ only sketch an 
outline, confining nryself to the chiefpoint. 


‘The’ cofiviction is forcing itselfon' the’ 
mind of the planter that the: emanéipation” 
of his bond-slave has made his labo cheaper | 


for him; ‘aud ‘the bénefits of that measure, 
‘materially (not taking: atiy moral ‘question 


‘inte’ consideration), ‘have already and will : 
' gtiltyfurther more largely ac¢érue to former : 


‘master than’ recent slave, whet once that 


_labor becomes more steady and reliable and . 
‘Tess influenced ‘by political movements than 


‘at present. For vow the landed proprietor 
' pays exclusively for the labor rendered, and 


issaved all the costof thedaborer person- 


ally, when :disabled or ill, too young to 
work, as well asthe expense of hié family; | 


‘alt of which’the freedman now must take on’ 


his own shoulders. Even under the share ’ 


¢ |.und x al} it varjous pbs ob 
( ‘to be entirely supplanted by thes 
fiscation of all the property of the ee 
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whieh hires its labor and makes no final 
division, either of profit or losses. 

With reference to the social status of the 
freedman, it is justthe same, as regards the 
white population, as ante dellum political 
equality hag, and itted, 
freély and hon 300s eats 308 a and 
the admixture of the. races is now.even 
more remote than ever, and the. social 
division ‘more “ incily and sharply 
drawn ‘between ‘the races than ever. ‘The 
feeling is a8 stron on the, ‘part of the black 
as of the white race, and their best ‘and 
truest representative men have publicly an- 
nounced the’ fact. The late Oscar Dunn, 
ex-lieut.-governor of Touisfana, and sev- 
eral other of the leading spirits of that 
race, have announced their distnclination to 
force themselves into social {ntercourse 
with the whites, ‘and exhorted their people 
to associate and ‘mingle with, each other, as 
their truest and’ best policy, 

With reference to the educational prog- 
ress made by ‘the’ freedmen and their 
savings, I eannot ‘conscientiously ‘declare 
either to be great, or even considerable. 
Imthense efforts have becnh made and vast 
sums of money have been poured out like 
water for educational purposés; but if has 
been apparently | 


“ Like rain upon the herbless saa, 
Poured down by too benignant Heaven” — 


sinking and disappearing, and’ leaving an 
unwrinkled sea behind ‘and-lest among its 
waters. Of the 84,000,000 of dollars 
which passed through the ‘hands of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, ostensibly for their 
benefit, neither the freedmen themselves 
nor their white neighbors can find the 
fruits, except in the institute which’ bears 
the name of Howard, and a few smeller 
educational ones, whose tangible results are 
by no means commensurable with such an° 
outlay; while’ the educational: zeal of the 
colored children themselves ‘has’ cooled 
down and diminished® in -a most: rapid 
ratio for the last three ‘years. ‘The whites” 
of the South now want the negroes edu-' 
cated. Itis to our interest’ to ‘have fn in- ' 
telligent laboring class, both oa industrial: 
and moral grounds ;' for We ‘shall’ feel safer 
with them educated than uneducated. 

The lessons of the war should have taught 
‘the people of the:North the fallacy and folly 
of ‘their cuckoo ery of “conflict ‘of : races,” 
for during the whole of-that° war we en- 
itrasted women and children to their care, 
and their faith, fidelity; and affection never 
wavered. They love us, and we love them; 
and, if only left. alone by interlopers, who 
have neither’ honesty -nortruth and ‘who 
disseminate falsehood t6 Southern black 
and Northern’ white, to profit in plunder by 
the continuation’ of. political divisions, you 
would hear no'more of this ghostly successor 
of. ‘the defurict aad gastly phantom of. Ku- 
Klux. 

To close. this hurried letter, already too 
long for yout space, I will-merely state that 
the savings banks of. the freedmen recently 
returned the amount: of. $26;000,000 as de- 
posited by thaticlass. since their:establish- 
mient. But in another:columm:'the equally 
significant fact is established by the‘! figures 
that cannot lie’—viz., that the freedmen had. 
‘withdrawn $23,000,000 of. this sum ‘so:de- 
posited, verifying my previous statement of. 
their almost invariable habit of :spehding as. 
fast'as they make. The -balance of ‘the 
$9,000,000:is, I-believe, part of the: assets:‘of | 
the: Washington Bank, eh adjunct: ‘to. the. 
broken bank of the Oookes ; sothat it is. most 
probably a ‘permanent if'inot) a. very. safe. 
fréednien, who had, at. least, the ‘benefit, oft) 
what. they ‘spent, and. now, will have. ims. 
‘faith in saving thamever. 8 > 

Finally, in’ confirmation: of thé general | 
views contained in this letter, I cite the au- | 
thority of two of the most intelligent. and act- | 
ively energetic of the freedmen for the ame. 
‘lioration of their race-one ‘the head of the 


terests, social, temporal, and ‘spiritual, are 











ans; but we nr feel 
identical with the interests of the white peo- 
ple of the South. We believe that there 
should be no antagonism of races; we are in the 
same ship, and half cannot be scuttled with- 
out sinking the whole vessel. We believe, 
theretoes that our people should be edu- 
ted. We must have our own , and con- 
Seana by men and women pf our own Face. 
We have never yet, asa peoplé, or as indi- 
viduals, 80 to. have eur schools._or 
churches : up of different races. Mg 
Church is a colored church. By s ecial law 
our membership t8\conjined ta one r 

Commenting on tais circular and-the ap- 
peal with which it closes to all Classes, the 
Courier-Journal, of Kentucky, says : “ Bishop 
Miles is engaged in a_ noble. work, and good 
people everywhere should aid him in that 
good work. All who feel an interestin the 
intellectual advancement of the colored race 
(and who does not?) should respond liberally 
to his appeal”—in money contributions to 
found such schools, as stated earlier in the 
paper. Here isthe highest black .and white 
authority at once on the same point. 

From avery exhaustive letter, in response 
to queries made by me, last simmer, to 
Schoolmaster Ketchum (who I, knew well 
personally), I select the following, extracts. 
He is at the head of the colored.school at 
Columbus, Georgia, in the midst.of the cot- 
ton region, where the colored people are 
very numerous. He.says: 

‘As to the present relations, existin 
between former masters, and. slaves, I fin 
that, tr individually, there is a most commend- 
able degree of. sincere fri ip.for .and 
confidence,on the part of. the colored man 
toward bis former master, and more real 
symputliy on the part of the former owners 
toward the col man than our race can 
find in any other part of the Union. The 
friction at present excited between the two 
races here arises from political ‘agitation 
and publié demonstrations made by white 
demagogues here and ambitious colored 
men atthe North. We suffer from no more 


ostracism here than at the North and West. 


Not so*much; for: no trades: unions here 
have ever sbut.ont from, occupation. the 
hundreds of black mechanics, who have 
almost, 2..monopoly.. of many profitable 
trades. Bricklayers, carpenters, black- 


smiths, etc., black and white, compete on 


equal terms ‘here.” 

Again he says: 

‘oF — never found any opposition on the 
part of the whites to the education of the 

4 children; ¢ but, on the contrary, have 
received the greatest encouragement from 
former owners to educate the former slaves. 
They contribute liberally for the purpose. 
The state and municipal appropriations are 
also liberal. The same state and municipal 
education fund, with the Peabody aid and 
individual subscriptions; is applied to white 
and colored schools. which are separate. 
The colored: people; de not desire mixed 
schools. The colored schools are conducted 
on the.same system as the white; but in-s 
separate building and. with colored teachers, 
who are paid salaries, These, schools. are 
free to colored children from.6. to . Not 
one tenth part of the colored voters in 
= ia Or dipheme can. read or write—a 

beral allowance [not one in one hun- 
would be irae ‘the mark]. The num- 
vs of hang! voters in Georgia is 107,962; 
in Alabama, 97 
He adds that =a negro children are quick 
to learn} bat’ that “tie black’ parents are 
more indifferent to, the education of their 
children than the colored—prefer their 
working to going;:to; school, Sach is 
Ketchum’s testimony, and, evidence gath- 
ered. on: the» epgh corroborates ; his state- 
ments: 34 
This; be it.; eecoatversd is, in poet 
where for. the last three years, the, entire 
conirol of their state affairs has been in the 
handaof; the white: native. population, and 
no.compulsion can be on bas-been exercised 
in producing the, state of. things described. 
Osi sic. omnia ; and so willit be when. the 
twosraces .are. left, to, themselves, , without 
foreign and unfriendly interference. 

«Buk. am trespagsing:too much on your. 
space;/and find it impossible. to convey 
many important considerations, within such 
restricted--limits.. This skeleton.sketch of 
the. actual: situation will, I trust, disabuse 
the mindsof many-of vour readers of the 
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false-im pressions instilled into them through 
the: agencies I have, described, and satisfy 
the more. liberal..and fair-minded. among 
them that all. the new rights and privileges 
accorded the freedmen by the amendments 
to the Constitution, and.solemnly accepted 
by the Southern legislatures and people, 
will never be withheld from.or denied them, 
in 80 far.as their political status ia concerned. 
But they. may also rest equally.sure that, as 
neither-the great body of the whites nor. of 
the blacks desire.or intend social or marital 
miscegenation .or the establishment of 
more intimate.personal relations, that that 
is ‘a consummation”. neither ‘‘ deyoutly to 
be wished” nor possible,to arrive at, under 
any possible circumstances. 
NEw ORLEANS, Lia. 7 





UNDER THE THE TRELLIS. 


BY KATE PUTNAM osaoon. 





Unvek the trellis, to and fro, _ 
Walking and talking go two together. 
Over their heads the branches blow, © 
Under their feet the grasses grow, 
In the sweet season of Springtide weather. 


Under the trellis, to and fro, 
Whispering close, go two together. 
Tremulous, misty, long and low, 
The meadows loom through the stimset glow, 
In the hot prime of the Summer weather. 


Under the trellis, to and fro, 
Silently pacing, go two together. 
Over the yellowing poplar row 
The harvest moon comes large’and slow— 
The wandering ghost of the Autumn weather, 


Under the trellis, to.and fro, 
Hand iu hand, go two together. 
Thick isthe air with threatening enow; 
Chill winds wearily come and go, 
Telling the tale of the Winter weather, 
Little of season or scene they know, 
Under the trellis, the two together. 
April glimmer or Autumn glow, 
Saltry August or Winter snow— 
For lovers it always is Summer weather: 
a <a 


HE FASCINATING STORY OF A 
LIFE. 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.'D. 





**T po not know why people should read 
novels when they can have such books as 
this.” So said our family physician, after 
sitting up a great part of the night over 
“Dr, Guthrie’s Autobiography.” An ad- 
‘vance copy had been kindly sent me by his 
family, in Edinburgh, and the work is just 
being issued by Carter & Brothers, in New 
York. It will be eagerly devoured’ by all 
true Scotchmen, for the ‘‘snell” winds from 
the braes of Forfarshiré blow’strong and free 
through all its eatlier pages. It abounds in 
new and racy anecdotes; and it is so ut- 
terly frank and outspokén that Dr. Gathrie 
does not hesitate to give us precisély his 
own opinion of himself. This’ was not 
vulgar egotism. It was the result of his 
perfect transparency of character.’ He 
knew his own strength, as well as his weak- 
nesses; and was in the pulpit and in his 
bluff, hearty, jovial, earnest daily life just 
the counterpart of Old Christopher North 
in his shooting-jacket’ or in the professor's 
chair. The two men were wonderfully alike 


‘in their bulk of manhood, their hunger ‘for 


outdoor nature, their merry mirthfulness, 
and in their outwelling pathos. But 
Guthrie used all his gifts for Christ and ‘his 
fellowmen, and he totrched human life at 
more points than any great preacher of his 
day. 

He tells us in his fascinating autobiog- 
raphy that he was born in Brechin“the 
same town in which President McCosti was 
afterward settled—on the 12th of “July, 
1908. His sturdy father brought him up on 
oatmeal porridge, the Book of Proverbs, and 
the Catechism, in the good old Stotch way; 
and his mother taught him first to pray, 
then to read his Bible, and then to hold’ the 
perfect sanctity ‘of God’s day. ‘The Sab- 
bath was observed so strictly in his father’s 
house that the boys would as ‘soon’ lave 


thought of swearing as of whistling; and’ 


Guthrie gives, a8. an amusing fllustration of 
Scottish reverence for the Sabbath, an anec- 
dote of the late Duke of Argyll. ‘The Duke 
was an accomplished whistler, ‘aiid’ When 
absorbed in thought was in the habit of 
whistling some favorite tune: Sitting’ in the 
window of an Edinburgh hotel, one Sunday 
morning, he piped up one of his lively airs, 


when an ol@iwonatl who was passing to 
church, Bible in- hand, stopped, shook her 
fist at him, and exelaimed: ‘‘ Eh! ye repro- 
bate. Ye reprobate!” 


But Guthrie expresses his profound thank, 
fulness for the happy ahd’ invigorating in- 


life. He says that the Sabbath of the godly 
household flowed in like a flood that fertil- 
izes the land it overflows, leaving behind it 
a rich spiritual blessing, Scotland would 
not be Scotland without ifs Sabbaths and its 
kirks. There was a deal of sunshine in the 
rugged, wholesome childhood of Guthrie. 
An old woman described him as a “‘ ready- 
witted sympatheesin’ kind o’ a laddie.” 
That ‘‘sympatheesin’” soul. of his; grew so 
big and full im:its tides of love in after 
years that it. not..only bore..away vast 
audiences into tears and sobs, but floated 
great schemes of Christian charity. His 
pathos was irresistible andthe London Times 
pronounced him “the most eloquent man in 
Europe.” 

Guthrie gives a racy account of his school- 
days, and’ with a funny frankness tells us 
how he “ got one licking” from his teacher, 
and also how he once thrashed an imperti- 
nent fellow, in scientific fashion, after he 
became a student in Edinburgh University, 
To Edinhurgh he went at, the tender age of 
twelve; but he, was, a tall, long-limbed 
“‘younker,” and he went to college on foot, 
His bigtrunk was sent on to him, contain- 
ing an ample supply of butter, cheese, oat 
cakes, and ham.*: While.they lasted, these 
luxuries were shared with his college-mates, 
and he was hugefavorite. Even when he 
afterward) became) a popularypreacher in 
Edinburgh = was often known as ‘long 
Tom Guthrie,” and he once threatened to 
pummel a brutel blackguard who was. beat- 
ing his .wife in,;one of the back-slums of 
Cowgate. In connection with his love of 
gymnastics, Guthrie narrates a touching 
fact, which is: quite, new to us, a9 to the 
cause of the death of that remarkable young 
minister, Rey. Robert McCheyne. He, too, 
wasfoud. of athletic sports, and one morn- 
ing he and his friend Guthrie were strolling 
in a, garden. and espied a-set of gymnastic 
poles. MeCheyne leaped up on one of these 
poles, went throngh a series of nimble ex- 
ercises, and, as he was hanging by his hands 
and heels, the pole snapped,.and .poor Me- 
Cheyne came down with his back on the 
ground with a tremendous thud. He sick- 
ened, was Jaid up for days, and soon went 
into the fatal illness which carried him to 
that grave in Dundee beside which some of 
us have shed tears of loying- lamentation. 
Itis a noteworthy. fact that. some of the 
most spiritual avd fervent. ministers—like 
Summerfield, McCheyne, Newman Hall, and 
Guthrie+-have been men. of mirthful tem- 
peramept or ready for an bones laugh or 
for a solemn appeal... 

The autobiography before usgives a vivid 
picture of the little town of Arbirlot, in 
which Guthrie had bis first settlement as a 
pastor. To read these ‘lively chapters is 
almost equal to a’ visit to Scotland. He 
describes his parishioners the sturdy, cast- 
iron’ Christian, who was so undemonstra- 


he loved her until he was: dying,”; the shy, 
farmer'who always run off when he saw 
Guthrie coming, and called. back: to.-him : 
“Tm brawlie, thank ye. - How are ye 
yersel’?”; old Babby Dundas, who lived to 
ninety-seven years; and ‘‘ Sandy,” the cart- 
driver, with whom the pastor was on terms 
as friendly as‘ with ord Dalhousie in his 
castle. Among ‘those rural: parishioners 
young Guthrie learned how to preach. | No 
minister should ever enter’ a. great city 
until he has -served.@ thorough apprentice- 
ship in a country congregation. There is 
the. place to study Nature, stady books, 
sand study the human heart likewise. Guath- 

rie was-e close -observer., He practiced on 
his simple-hearted flock, and, sealiod was 
‘able to perf: when he ‘was 
called to, en ae hired crowds 
| :who thronged about him ip polished Hdin- 


‘burgh. éermon ‘he faithfully, pre- 
set and rate 4 “watttied "ite effect ow his. 
auditor, This sainé style be 


mloieine after he became @ pulpit ° = star? | 
in Edinburgh and London. His method of’ 


“J resolved to spare no pains, tor ‘toil, nor 
time in careful preparation, in making my 
statements lucid, my descriptions graphic, 





fluence of his early Sabbaths’ on his after } 


tive that.““he would nottell his .wife that |. 


sermon-making is worth quoting. He'says: | his 


amy, appeals pathetic, and in, ling, any, dis, 
courses with what would. sirske, and:stick.” 
In that sentence. is a whale system. of homi- 


pastor of -Arbirlet did; but it is only once 
, in an.age that God creates a Guthrie. =; 

From Avrbirlot be was called to Edin- | 
burgh, in 1837. His first labors were in the 
‘wretched, rum-cursed: regions’ of. the Cow: 
gate—among paupers, thieves, tipplers, and 
harlots. A:ragged. throng pushed in to hear 
‘him: in the little ‘' Magdalen chapel” (where 
John Knox'once’ preached); and Guthrie 
told me that the. orders were to. let the, rab- 
ble come in first, and then let the gentry 
stand around the door. This is a. reversal 
of the fashionable plan in America, 

Among that miserable. population Dr. 
Guthrie established . his famous. ragged 
schools, which will: be hid. most enduring 
monument. He was in bis element when 
among the: young variets of his schools. 
He used ‘to take high-born lords ‘and ladies 
down to visit them. The ragged: urehins 
were questioned by their visitors to ascer- 
tain-how much they knew. Sheriff Mon, 
teith’ called in one day with’:a troop. .of 
ladies, and the quéstion was raised: ‘ What 
. is the. meaning of the word! miss?” ‘The 
word referred:to was the verb in. the sen- 
tence:‘*miss the»mark.” One little fellow 
shouted out: ‘‘ Miss means: a’ ‘woman. that 
basna gotten aman!” The ladies jolued in 
the roar of laughter, and Monteith eould 
not straighten:his face:for an hour. nil 

The interest in this charming story of 
Guthrie’s picturesque and noble life. in- 
creases ati every ‘step. We! follow bim: on 
until he reaches the pinnacle of his: power 
as the most popular preacher: in the king- 
dom,'and then! siddenly ‘the pen «drops. 
The autobiography is at’ an end. We 
would:throw down the book in disappoint 
ment and:despair if it were. not that bis 
two sons have taken up the broken narra- 
tive and carried on their father’s ‘career to 
4ts glorious completion. They. have.done 
their difficult task well ; and with filial ten- 
derness they have filled out the grand por- 
trait;until we know Thomas Gutbrie as 
well as ‘we: know ‘the living Gough, or 
Spurgeon; or Hall. 

Of Guthrie’s transeendent power aa an 
orator-of Nature this book gives fresh illus- 
ration: ‘But, like Clay or:. Whitfield, Doc- 
tor Guthrie required tobe -Acard, |. ‘There 
“was magic in his voice and maryelogs mn 
netism in his face and utterance. 
when delivering a public address, 9 man, 
with the tears rolling down his ¢heeks .and 
yet with’ his sides shaking with Jaughter, 
rose upand cried out: ‘{ Please, Maisther 
Guthrie, stop. ‘We can ‘stand this nde 
langer.” Peers dnd peasants alike bowed 
under thespell of an eloquence born of a 
warm, generous, loving :heart, set om fire 
withthe grace ofthe Lord Jesus. Guth- 
rie was the-king of Scotland’s pulpit in his 
day; but his grandest trinmaphs' were wan 
when his migbty, soul-moving theme’ was 
Christ and him crucified.) 

EE 
LITERARY LONDON. 
—”_—___ 

BY. JOAQUIN MILLER... 


One day a visitor’ climbed to! my’ door, 
knocked, and entered; with hat held stiffly 
out in his ‘hata; and an umbrella forced up 
under his arm. He was a tall;\fiiolooking 
man, quite bald, atid with the most benevo- 
lent and benign looking ‘face Tever saw. 
His short coat was buttoned tight up:te his 


‘out there in the door, holding hits ‘hat ‘ont 
before him, and made this-speech : 

“T am'a poet: Tanith son of a ¢ 4 
man_and the grandson of a bishop. *:I am, 
the helt éxpectant of eighty thousand pound 
ster’ 

After that “he relaxed, as if he had ran’ 
down or thawed out, and his manner did 
not at all comport*with his bold and auda- 
‘clous speech: “Perhaps he had ‘been saying 
“that speech Over to himself all day... 

After’ this. ee ted ts , stood his 
“umbrella by, his sidé, and ‘tiniidly fel to 
brushing his hare. hat with, hts thréadbare 
sleeve: 

“1 said.to. myself ; This man is: going to 
| cost me half « oroyn, and 60 waited to,hear | 
\«T" have little room,” he:begam, hesita. 
tingly, ‘‘ just over the eel-ple shop in Great 





Green Street, and I am behind fourshillings 


letios. Itiseaay to. resolve as the young |: 


throat. He straightened up end stiffened, 


rey 


lings by nightf a 
sleep to-nigift.” 

I said. to, myself: Twill, ie 
crown. That, will give him 9 sh g extra 


for his dinner, 

“But chiefly what.I want,” the son of a 
 clergystan, and the, grandson of a bishop 
continued, ‘is the small sum of ten shil- 
lings to get a few copies of this Wee pope 
neatly, printed. .That, will set me all 

In fact, that will make my fortune.” = 
he drew from his, breast pocket a small 
manuscript and handed it across the table. 

I glanoed at the paper, and found it to be 
a very short and yery feeble poem celebrat- 
ing the virtues of a young lady just ge 
ceased. ‘‘She was about to he 
began the man, in g rather b cue-like 
way ;,‘ but her bridal day was the day of her 
death, and now her friends are all disconso 
late and her lover almost broken-hearted,” 

I said to myself; I will make it ten shil- 
lings, for | began to think he was. ibly the 
heart-broken lover. These E hovers 
are so hard to understand. I hinted. as 
much in my answer. 

“No, no, no! I never gaw the young 
ledy in my life. No, bless you, I don’t know 
anything about it at all, except as I have 
been told. But you see it is a.good subject 
and the opportunity must not be lost.” 

I did not understand. 

“Listen, I am a practical business poet. 

None of your sentimental nonsense about 
me, I intend to make it pay.” 
.. He. aroge, and spread out on the table a 
tall, of printed: poems, ‘‘Look here. I 
will tell you a pmo ‘You are te give me 
the ten shillings.and I will tell yon a-secret 
that..will make your fortune in America. It 
will, payin. Ameriea. It is a. mine, that 
needs only to.be worked to yield a mint of 
money. ” 

Iwas now all attention, and he went on, 
eagerly; 

“I was last..year down on the Isle of 
‘Wight. Like a true, poet, I was destitute. 
I wrote a poem to Mr. Tennyson praising 
him to the skies. I wrote him.a letter stat- 
ing my:situation and appealed to him for 
help.ag.a brother in song... I stamped this 
letter. with my crest, after having distinctly 
stated that I was the son of.a clergyman 
and. the. grandson of .a bishop, and sent it 
to.our. mutual and more fortunate brother. 
Tennyson ig a.cold and cruel man,; a sort of 
machine. .He never even answered my let- 
ter. The case was desperate. As, my late 
and Jamented friend, Mr.. Dickens, would 
say, my affairs were at a crisis, By some 
good fortune,.a little girl happened to die 
im the hotel...Her parents were wealthy 
travelexs from, America., I wrote a poem 
on this child. A Good Samaritan. gave me 
the, money to have it elegantly printed. I 
sent, copies. to her broken-hearted parents, I 
.told.them .in.e, letter that.I was.the son of a 
clergyman, the grandson of a bishop, and 
| that I was destitute. Result: ten pounds.” 
And the fellow slapped his, two knees reso- 
lutely..with his two. hapda as he sat, and 
reached out; his neck: and looked me as 
boldly:in the face as a, Wapping butcher, 

if Phen. I got me.gome; clothes,” he gon- 
tinued: .!$I arrayed myself.in fine nen, I 
toek.up myvabode;in. the, best. Freshwater 
Bay hotel. I went into the churchyard and 
got on: good texms, with.:the, sexton... 1 got 
the names, ages, histories, and special} traits 
of ‘all the wealthy deceased persons of the 
neighborhood... I got. the names and ad- 
dresses of the surviving relatives. . I wrote 
poems on: all. these. dead persons, or: revised 
‘old ones to fit. the case; and sent these to 


| the relatives, taking care to stamp my let- 


ters with my crest, to state that I was the 
son of a clergyman, the grandson of @ bish- 
| op, and thet I was a poor, unfortunate poct, 
in: need of funds, Results--mark the. re- 
sults: thirty pounds sterling |” 

> Amother.,cataract ef slaps. on. the knees, 


}-and he went on, breathlessly : “‘I then tried it 


again, after giving my overworked brain 
sufficient repose. But I suppose I had. ex- 
 hausted the subject. My patrons refused to 

again respond, and I sought a wider field for 
‘mg'talents. I cameup.to Londen, lived in 
excellent style, as becomes-the:son.of, a cler- 
gyman and grandson of,a bishop, wntil I 
fell ill. ‘Then I settled down, down, down, 
until I landed in.the little four-shilling room 
{ gust, over-the eel-pie shop ;in Green, Street. 
My health is broken, my ‘landlady belliger- 
ent; but I am again.on the verge of fortur 











; Aree an bid is needed to : 


sectre it.” ° 

I hesitated, and the man arose and uitut- 
‘toned his eoat. He had no shirt-collar, and, 
86 far as I could see, no shirt. * 

“Look at me! Lam starving"dying, des- 
perate! Give me the ten shillings, and I 
will get.on, for I tell you Tam a practical 
businéss poet and mein to make it pay, 
You will return to America.” Go into the 
‘Btaveyards and Write poems on the deceased 
rélatives of wealthy citizens. “You miust 
write as many poems for widows, for young 
widows, as you possibly can ; for; next’ to 
being prized herself, a woman likes to hear 
the praises of her husband, particularly if 
he is dead.” - 

T protested that that was hardly a decent 
way of making a fortune, or even a living. 

“‘ Nonsense!” cried my now enérgetic vis- 
itor. ‘We poets aré too sensitive, too scru- 
pulous, altogether. ‘These people like to 
have the verses, or they would ‘not ‘pay for 
them. “They could not write them). to save 
their ‘lives. But ‘they can pay for them. 
They ‘have “the money; we “have the 
brains. Why not use our brains: a Woy 

- that we can maki it:pay? I'am ‘a practic: | 
poet. I am the sou of a clergyman and the 
grandson of a bishop, and don’t intend to 
be starved.” 

‘Look here,” I said, resolved to ‘do & lit. 
tle reform business on my own ‘account; 
“you had better’ abandon this graveyard 
business. ‘It is not’ the thing, “Iwill give 
you some sketches to copy and pay yous 
sovereign in advance. That will'pay your 
rent and give you a week or ‘80 to get ‘fiito 

something better.” 

Whatever bit of good that had not been 
starved out of the fellow now began to come 
to the surface. He slowly gathered up his . 
papers, buttoned tp ‘his coat, arid’ prepared 
to go. I gave him the sovereign, and, as 
he took it, he turned his head, and I believe 
actually shed tears. He took up his hat, 
rubbed it with his sleeve, and; saying he 
would retutn the copy the next day,’ de- 

“parted. But’ the next day and the “next 
went by, and rio copy. © After a ‘week, I 
called at the eel-pie shop and climbed to the 
top of the house. A stout old woman stood 
in the door confronting my churchyard poet 
in a further corner. 
-*T am a poet, the son ofa clergyman ‘and 
the grandson of a bishop, and ‘won't be in- 
sulted ‘by such a woman as you. ‘Ah! my 
friend, welcome to my humble abode. Come 
in.. Come in.” Only’ a little ‘altercation 
about the great question that ‘now agitates 
this great couhtry. My landlady refuses to 
furnish me with coals without an advance 
of currency. “But'niow I see that all will be 
~ serene.” He ‘waved’ the old woman down 
the staits, as if she iad been ‘a feather, bya. 
lordly swéep of the arm; and, ‘pushing a 
crippled chair from a corner into the middle 
of the room, said+**Sit' down, sit down; for | 
‘f have somiething gloridis to tell you. ‘One 
of ‘my ships’ has ‘at last come’in: © I shall 


never need thoney again. Sir, do you need | 


money? Next week ¥ will advancé you all 
you require.” “‘He'was sitting on’ theedge 
of the bed, with’ ‘his "face poked resolutely 
into mine. “I know you will beastonished 
and delighted.” He slapped his two krices 
afid leaned” forward?’ “You ‘know the 
‘ Wischief” »” t 
No, I did i6t happen to know the ** Mis- 
chief.” 
“Well, then, the * Mischief’ is a lovely 
* little salooh up Oxford Street, that has been 
celebrated for its beautiful bar-maids: Some 
” good ‘angel ta ane there after mocting with 
you. “Y6u'séé ittever rains: ~ There I ‘fell: 
in‘with thé divinest little creature that was 
‘eve? cotiteived’ in’ the tmind‘of ‘a*poet. | I 
took dcéasion “td tell ‘her, when she had a 
momient’s intérval from “jerking ‘at the in- 
fernal ‘beer-tanks, that I was'a poet; and 2 
read her one of my happiest efforts. She 
; wis delighted: She invited me'to dine. I 
Have dined with this divine creature; and 


the has °imiplored ‘me to writes poem for:4' 


ner: ‘| Have written thatpoem. Here it is. 
* “Shalt I fead it #6 you? No?’ Wéll;some 
people have: hho taste fer tales of love in 
verse; but ‘as for nie; they are my-lifpy: my: 
soul att body." 

“{ asked for my copy. i 

“< AKT my benefactor, I could uét ead » 
line of your ‘wonderful production. . But 
here itis’ “Next week, to-morrow, possibly 
to-day, I shall return you your sovereign, 
with tenfold interest.” 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


T tinted that he wight nap k pepper: ‘ex: 
pecting too much: * 
a <Rovat ol. Nothing ia nanee cettatn: ‘A 
bank could not be’ mote secure. This di- 
Wine and beautiful creature of the * Mischief’ 
is to pay me One sovereign.’ ‘Not:much of a 
‘sum, ‘you say. ‘ Granted: But there are 
‘hore than ‘twenty thousand beautiful bar- 
maids in the city of London. Every bar- 
maid is to inspire’ me with a song,-a poem 
upon herself; and so every bar-maid in Ion * 
don ' will pay mé a-sovereign.:' Results: 
twenty thousand sovereigns!” ©: rede 

ee RT mp am 


go. 

‘Btay | Have you a hentte on beauty? 
The ‘Mischief’ jies directly on your way, 
"Tt is not ten! minutes distant. I will take 
you there. - I:will show you the face of the 
divinest’of divine wonien. Iwill read. her 
poém to her, if I can only catch aninterval 


Seeger Beemer if 


tanks, and you shall see the effect: it will 
have upon her marvelous and preserve 
face.” 

All this'time he was houtsding about the 
room, getting ready and arranging his toilet, 
without even waiting for my answer,’ He 
Téd hastily. down:the ‘tortuous stairs and in- 
to the street; toward the ‘‘ Mischief,” where 
I followed, with a mingled feeling of .curi- 
osity and disgust. < 
' \'Werentered the ‘‘ Mischief,” and: I found 
it to’ be a rather:common beer-shop, with 


side; behind the crowded counter. «They 
were nearly aM busy jerking beer, ale,-port- 
or ’alf-and~alf, and slinging it out in full 
stah Shans padin, enightiartharem nt 
customers on the other side. 
**Seet’ See! That is her! That is Liz- 
zie! She smiles! She'recogaizes me.over 
all this crowd of coarse and clodden men !” 


had an abundance of hair, black as‘it could 
be, and great, restless,-and expressive eyes. 
She had a smile on her young and pretty . 
face, that beamed with provoking: impar- 
tiality on all who came before it... At last 
there was a lull of businéss.. The rows of 
men melted: away into the street, and the 
bar-maid minstrel was grééted with a smile 
“and a shake of the hand: 

He eagerly drew from his oui the 


poem, and) leaning over the counter asnear 


to ‘Lizzie as ‘possible, begun to read,:in a 
‘hurried and nervous manner, for he feared 
the interruption of customers. ‘The ‘pretty 
bar-maids huddléd their pretty heads togeth- 
er and blossomed like'a lovely flower-bed in 


| the little corner ‘over ‘against’ the poet, as 


they’ ‘pretended to listen. “* Beautiful !” 
** Divine ! ‘Exquisite’ ‘*Excruciatingly 
exquisite!” they would exclaim, as. the 
panting poet'would stop foran instant to 
tatch his breath.: 

At last thepoem was' finished, sai Lizzie 
‘slapped her little hands together, and cried: 
** Hear ! ~hear!. hear! hear! hear! hear!” 
Then, all at! once growing very sober, she 
turned to one of rem on and ‘said : ‘‘Mag- 
gie, the button.” 

Maggie,:in the most serious and business- 
like manner, took a button from her pocket 
and slowly handed it out to the poet. 

»'The poor man, crumpled the paper in his 
hand, sank back against.the wall at the end 
of the counter, and did not lift hie anee oF 
say a word, 

Customers were coming in and crowding 
along the counter; and so I left him. stand- 
ing, there, and never saw him any more, 

After a year or two of absence ‘from 
London, it occurred to me one day, when 
riding , through Oxford ; Street, to look in 
and ask after. the eters of my practical 
poet. », 

«foyen years |. Got seven years !” cried 
little Lizzie, bringing her little fist emphat- 
ically down on the counter. ..‘‘Got, seven 
years for stealing a gentleman's watch |” 

: SE 

Sucx of our resders as are interested in the 

—— of health, education, jurisprudence, 
finance, public charities, and socig! economy | 

would do. well. to write to F. B. Sanborn, sec- 
retary of the American Social Science Associa. 
tion, Concord, Mass., and ask him for a citeular 
giving the reasons why they should be enrolled 
with a thousand other men as members of that 
important body. The president is George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and among the vem we 


notice the 'namés of T, D.. Woolse . Lea, | 
D. 0. Gilman, D. A. Wells, C. W. Wier, 1 Benje- 





min Peirce, 8. G. Howe, E. C. Wines, and Mrs. 
Caroline H. Dall. 


half a dozen*bar-maids, packed in side by |. . 


Lizzie was indeed a'pretty barimaid.. She » 









z the seaside 
I looked along the lea-side 
~ And out upon the deep. 
. Alittle boat was lying 

Beside theshore below; _ 
The boa’ looked and waited 
’ As were he one belated, 

And gayly flags did blow. 
Now from the far-off mountain 
_ Amerry train drew near, 
Garlands on garlands bearing. 
And other garlands wearing— 

Like angels they appear. 
Before the glad ' procession 

The children skip and play, 
Their elders beakers swinging, 
With dancing and with singing 

They fill the happy way. 
They cry unto the boatman: 

“ Delights and joys are we 
Who far away. would find us, 
The earth, the earth behind us— 

Wilt take us o’er the sea ?” 

Replied the boatman : ‘‘ Enter.” 

They hurriedly embark. ee 
He spake: ‘‘ My loved ones, mind ye, 
Are any left behind ye, 

On hill or dale?’ Now hark.” 

"No, we are all,” they answer. 

“Up sail, up sail, and start !’ 
From earth—the Iand-breeze followa— 
I see, like homeward swallows, 

Delight and joy depart. 

(  ——— —— 


THE SIN OF SECTS. 


BY C. & TOWNE. 


Tue angels cried as with the imperative 
voice of divine command: ‘‘ PEAc# 6n éarth 
among the men of good pleasuré.” Christ 
prayed “that they all might be one, not 
only Jews, but Gentiles—all who should be- 
lieve on him through the Apostles’ word.” 
And Paul time and again exhorted the men 
of good pleasure “that there be no divisions 
among them; but that they should all-be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment.” And this one- 








negs, this perfect union of mind and judg- : 


ment, ‘was to insure the peace ye pees in the 
song of the angels. 

Has that result been yet attained? We 
know the only answer which the many cen- 
turies of the past can givée—too fraught with 
the bitterness of all evil-directed passions to 
be given without blushes of shame, too red 
with blood to bedenied. When the ancient 
Church divided the parties came to blows 
and peace departed. The divisions multi- 
plied and the quarrels grew thicker. “Chris- 
tian brethren, are you sure that the entering 
wedge in that first division was a golden 
one from the armory of Heaven, widening 
the sphere of all holy influences; or was it 
a rusty iron one from’ the forges of ‘Hell, 
splitting the body of Christ, lacerating and 
tearing asunder the sympathetic chords of 
brotherly love; corroding and eating till all 
vitality was well nigh gone? Are'you sure 
that in the long:run of the past centuries 
division has brought the greatest good to the 
largest numbers? May it not) be a fact 
which ‘investigation will one day demon- 
strate that human forms and denominational 
names have worked more evil, than good, 
even from the very hour of their inception ? 
There comes 8 voice from the redeemed 


plains of the Roman Campagna and out : 


from the gates of the Eternal City which in- 
dicates that the answer will yet be rendered 
in. the affirmative. Prof. Bartlett said in 
a late number of Tae INDEPENDENT: 


att was delightful to hear the remarks 
of a Baptist m age England, earp- 
estly deprecating~ an 7m to com- 
press the young F iigious tite of Ttaly into 
any of our cast-iron molds. I am sure that 
the Lord does not want wranglers for forms 
and methods and churches nerenem J base the 
Devil will wee ew perv ap Be May 
the Lord grant th: 


the erilingness: tye int tad do . feo 


men 
work for Christ. High 


open = whether ree ol , 
Bopiet, or 
— ae pe Apr e an eee mes as 


| Jength, has.on the motion of the chairman 


the present. Good Lord 


Must ovr religious tisk pra teint by all 


the adjuncts of civilized education , be keptin 
these cast-iron molds, and the Tratian Chris- 


tians alone go free in the liberty of Christ’ 


Jesus? Can we ever be free to grow till the 
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molds are broken and cast away? Has the 
Lord ever wanted wranglers for human forms 


‘and methods and different churches ‘any- 


where? And if they come with thé Devil's 


“welcome to Italy, have they not been’ sent 


at his bidding everywhere else? If party 
namés cin work infinite disaster there now, 
what have they done elsewhere in all: pre- 


vious times ? Have not these bones of party 


names thrown to us by the Devil, and clothed 
with the ragged flesh of human pride and 
bigotry and glorification of men,’ been 
picked long enough? Would it not be bet- 
ter to throw them ‘away, and come back to 
the simplicity’of the body of Christ, where 
his flesh and blood, even the words of eter- 
nal truth, are ever fresh with the inherent 
life of God? Why must they sink down 
from their former conspicuity, and why be 
covered with the mantle of charity? Isnot 
this wrong in any case? If they are the 
Devil’s agencies to break the oneness and 
peace among the men of good pleasure, and 
thus keep the world from believing, ought 
they not to be dragged out and cast away 
forever? But.if they are God’s agencies, 
ought they not: to be held up in the.clear 
light of Heaven, that all men may see the 


loveliness of their characteristic beauties? — 


Men 6f God, I ask you to ponder these ques- 
tions. And if it is the crowning glory of 
good'men to doa work simply for Christ, 
and not for party, God grant that, in advanc- 
ing the honor of Christ, these party names 
may be finally cast off, till there shall not be 
even a. seeming rival to detract from the 
glory of that name which is above every 
other. 
a 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS QUESTION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. © , 


Tue last legislature of the State of New 
York passed a bill entitled “An Act to Pro- 
vide for the Protection of Citizens in their 
Civil and Public Rights,” the first section of 
which reads as follows: 


‘No citizen of this state shall, by reason 
of race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude, be excep or excluded frém the full 
and equal enjoyment of any accommoda- 
tion, advantage, facility, or privilege fur- 
nished by innkeepers, by common, carriers, 
whether on land or water, by licensed own- 
ers, managers, or, lessees of theaters, or other 
places, of amusement, by trustees, commis- 
sioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers of common schools and public insti- 
tations of learning, and by cemetery associa- 
tions.” 


Whatever may be thought of the expe- 
diency of such a law, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the power of the legislature to 
enact it, Tbe general theory of our politi- 
cal system is that state legislatures possess 
all legislative powers, except so far as they 
are restrained by the Constitution of the 
United States or by the constitutions of 
their respective states, . Their powers, 
though in many respects limited by express 
constitutional probibitions, are, hence, not 
made a matter of specific and definite enu- 
meration. 

This theory has no application to the 
General Government, since it is a govern 
ment of enumerated powers, which alike 
define,and limit itssphere of action. What 
is forbidden to it by the Constitution of the 
United States it cannot do without becom- 
ing a.trespasser; and it is equally true that 
it cannot do what is not authorized by this 
Constitution. Its powers are defined; and 
within the limits of the definition it is 
supreme, while beyond these limits it has 
no authority whatever. But for this limita- 
tion the governments of the fespective 
states might at any time be subverted by 
the General Government. Make the latter 
supreme and unlimited in its powers, and 
the former are at best mere municipalities, 





existing only by. sufferance. Such very 


plainly is not the theory laid down in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We design by. these remarks to open the 
way for the consideration of the question 
whether Congress has the constitutiona} 


tight to pass the Supplemental Civil Rights 


Bill which has been introduced into the 
House. by the Judiciary Committee; and 
which, having been discussed at some 


deen recommitted to the Committee. The 
bill as it came before the ‘House reads as fol- 


lows: 
«Be tt enacted, etc., That whoever, being © 2 
corporation or natural person and owner 


fh charge of any public inn, or of any p ny piace 
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of public amusement or entertainment for | 


which’a license from: an 1}: authority ‘is 
required, or of. any line’ of tage coaches, 
railroad, or other means of public carriage 
of passengers or freight, or of any cemetery 
or other benevolent institution, or any pub- 
lic school supported in whole or in part ate 
public. expense or by endowment for public. 
use, shall make any distinction as to.admis- 
sion or accommodation therein of any citizen 
of the United States because of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude shall, on 
conviction thereof, be fined not less than one 
hundred nor more than five thousand dollars 
for each offense; and the person or corpora- 
tion so offending ‘shall, be liable to the cit- 
izens thereby injured, in damages to be re- 
covered.in an action of debt.” 

The debate already had upon tbis bill re- 
fers to two questions: First, whether there 
is any necessity for such an act; and, sec- 
ondly, whether the act lies within the con- 
stitutional province of Congress. The latter 
is plainly the primary question, since, if it 
be unauthorized by the Constitution of the 
United States, this is or ought to be the end 
of the matter so far as Congress is con- 
cerned. No one pretends that prior to the 
adoption of the last three amendments ‘Con- 
gress had any authority to pass such a law- 
If it now possesses the authority, the source 
thereof must be some one or more of these 
amendments. It cannot be the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which simply abolishes the in- 
stitution of slavery and has nothing to do 
with the matters involved in this bill, Nor 
can it. be the Fifteenth Amendment, which 
forbids the denial of the elective franchise 
to citizens of the United States ‘‘ on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of sery- 
itude,” and equally has nothing to do with 
the contents of the proposed law. The 
Fourteenth Amendment, in its first and last 
sections, constitutes the entire ground upon 
which the constitutional validity of this bil! 
is defended. The sections read as follows: 

‘‘All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they reside. 
No state shall make or enforce any law 
which sball abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any state depriyé any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 

cess of law, nor deny to any person the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

“The Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article.” 

Here, and here only, is the basis for this 
Civil Rights Bill, provided it has any in the 
Constitution of the United States. And not 
only so; but the basis, so far as the items of 
‘the bill are concerned, really narrows itself 
‘down to the single clause which declares 
that “no state shall make or enforee any 
law which shall abridge -the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
The other clauses obviously do not. touch 
the question at issue, 

Our first remark, upon comparing the 
bill with this clause, is that the bill in its 
recitals does not contemplate the case which 
the clause presents. The bill in;its prohibi- 
tions and penal sanctions aims at several 
classes of private citizens or corporations 
and makes certain acts offenses. The clause, 
on the other hand, is simply a restriction 
upon the states to “‘ make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges’ or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
It constitutionally legislates against the 
power of the states to do the thing which it 
forbids; while the bill, passing by the action 
of states and their officers altogether, ex- 
pends itself upon private individuals or cor- 
porations. It is difficult to see how by avy 
fair construetion of language such a bill 
can be made to rest upon this clause. 

Our next remark is that the bill refers 
simply to ‘‘ any distinction” which may be 
made in respect to the matters recited on 
account of ‘‘ race, color, or previous cor- 
dition of servitude.” Distinctions on any 
other ground, whether of sex or otherwise, 
are not touched at all. Itso happens, how- 
ever, that this specific ‘‘ distinetion” consti- 
tutes no part of the clause itself And, if 
Congress may introduce it into a law based 
upon the clause, then it may introduce any 
other distinctions or add any number of 
items, in respect to which no distinction 
shall be made except at the legal peril of the 
persons or corporations that make it. Its 
powers reach much further than the items 

set forth in this bill and the distinction re- 
ferred to, provided they really reach these 
at all. Indeed, it is difficult to see what 
Congreve sigh} pet door where:to. Aix the 


‘Timit ofits powers if we Conc 
“tationality of this. proposed legislation. It 
virtually implies ‘that Congress may enter 
the whole sphere of personal and property 
rights and regulate’all these rights by law. 
‘This would be equivalent to a consolidation 
of all the legislative powers of government 
in the Congress of the United States. 
‘Nothing can be more certain than that the 
framers of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
the people.in adopting it contemplated no 
such result.. It would be a: radical revolu- 
tion of our political ‘system, making it essen- 
tially different from what it had hitherto 
- Our third and more important remark is 
that “the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States” which no state 
may by law abridge do not embrace the 
items recited in this bill.. Whether the 
citizens of. a given state shall, on equal 
terms be admitted to public inns, to places 
of amusement, to public conveyances, to 
cemeteries and other benevolent institu- 
tions, and to public schools—these are, upon 
‘their very face, like admission to the bar or 
to the practice of medicine, local questions, 
to be determined by state authority, and , 
properly have nothing to-do with those 
‘* privileges or immunities” which the Con- 
stitution guarantees to “citizens of the 
United States,” as against any abridgment 
by state power. This phrase “‘ privileges 
or immunities” existed in the Constitution 
before the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and had been a matter of 
judicial interpretation as to its meaning. 
One of the sections of the fourth article 
says that ‘‘ the citizens of each. state shall 
be entitled to all.the privileges and immu- 
nities: of citizens in the several states.” 
This language in the Constitution was sub- 
stituted for article fourth of the Articles of 
Confederation, which reads as follows: 

“The better to secure and perpetuate 
mutual ‘friendship ‘and ‘intercoursy among 
the people of the’ different states in this 
Union; the free a of ar gree — 
states—pa' , Vagabon and fugitives 
from iaelat eaaaplta—obal be entitled to 
all the peizilees and immunities of free 
citizens in the several states; and the peo- 
ple of each state shall have free ingress and 
regress to and from any other state, and 
shall enjoy therein ‘afl the privileges of 
trade and commerce, subject to the same 
duties, impositions,and restrictions as the 
inhabitants thereof respectively.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in giving its decision upon the New Orleans 
Slaughter House Case, said: “There can 
be but little question that the purpose of 
both these provisions is the same. and that 
the privileges and immunities intended are 
the same.in each. In the article of the Con- 
federation we have some. of these specific- 
ally mentioned, and enough perhaps to give 
some general idea of the class of civil rights 
meant by the pbrasé.” In the case of Cor- 
field os. Coryell, Mr. Justice ‘Washington, in 
the Circuit Court for the District of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1828, gave a judicial construction 
to the phrase “‘ privileges and immunities” 
in the following words : % 

“ vileges 
and poets ory pre r Ap 
states? - We feel no hesitation in confinio 
these expressions. to those privileges and 
immunities which are fundamental—which 
belong of right'to the Citizens of all free 

vernments; and which have at all times 

m enjoyed by the citizens of the several 
states which compose this Union, from the 
time of their becoming free, independent, and 
‘sovereign. What these fundamental princi- 
plesare it. would be more tedious than difficult 
to enumerate. They may all, however, be 
comprehended under the following general 
heads: protection by the government, with 


the t to ps ae and possess property of 
every kind; and to pursue and obtain happi- 
ness and safety, subject, nevertheless, to 


such restraints as the government may pre- 
scribe for the general good of the whole.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the New Orleans case, said that “this 
definition of the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the states is adopted in the 
main by this Court.” The same Court, in 
the case of Paul. os. Virginia, said: “ The 
privileges and immunities secured to the 
citizens of each state in the several states, 
by tke provision in question, are those priv-| 
ileges and immunities which sre common 
ito the citizens in the latter ‘states, under 
their constitutions aud laws, by virtue of 
their being citizens.” To this the Court in 
the New.Osleans case-adds the following 
language: “The. constitutional provision 
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the citizens of the states, “It threw around 
them in'that-elause no security for the 
citizen uf the ‘state wheré they were claimed 
or exercised, nor did it profess to control 
the power of the atate over the rights of its, 
own citizens, .. Its sole.purpose was to de- 
clare to; the several. states that, whatever. 
those rights are, as you. grant or establish 
them:to your own citizens or as ‘you limit 


ov qualify them: or impose restrictions on 


their exercise, the same, no' more nor less, 
shall be thé measure of the rights of citizens 
of other states within your jurisdiction.” 
Having thus ascertained, by judicial au- 
thority, the general meaning of. the. phrase 
“ privileges and immunities,” . as it: occurs 
in the Constitution before: the ‘adoption of 


| the Fourteenth Amendment, we now: ob- 


serve that the Supreme Court, in the New 
Orleans case already referred to, decidéd 
that the “ privileges and immunities” guar- 
anteed by this amendment are such and 
such only as belong to citizens of the United 
States. These, says the Court, “ are placed 
under the protection of the Federal. Consti- 
tution,”"*while those that: belong'to. the cit. 
izen of a state, considered as such, “ what- 
ever they may be, are notdntended to have 
any additional protection by this paragraph 
of the amendment.” The theory of the 
Court is that the Constitution provides for 
two citizenships—-one,of the United States 
and the other of the state—and that the 
guaranty of the Fourteenth Amendment re- 
lates exclusively to, the former, leaving the 
latter to stand where. it. has always stood 
‘under the constitutions and laws of the re- 
spective states. The language of the Court 
on this point is‘explicit. Having said’ that 
“the entire domain of the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the states, as above 
defined, lay within the constitutional and 
legislative power of the states. and without 
that of the Federal Government,” it asks the 
following questions: ‘‘ Was it the 
of the framers of. the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, by the simple declaration thatno 
state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States, to transfer the 
security and protection of all the civil rights 
which have been mentioned from the states 
tothe Federal Government? And where it 
is declared that Congress shall have power 
to enforce that article, was it intended to 
bring within the power of Congress the en- 
tire domain of civil rights, heretofore belong- 
ing exclusively to the states?” The. adop- 
tion ofsuch a view, the Court: proceeds to 
say, “radically changes the whole theory 
of the relations of the state and federal 
governments to each other and ofboth these 


the end of state governments, except by 
mere toleration. 

What, then, are the “ privileges and im- 
munities” of citizens of the United States, 
which by the Fourteenth Amendment are 
placed under the protection of the General 
Government? In answer to this question, 
the Court enumerates: the ' following: The 
right to come to the seat of Government to 
assert any claim that the citizen. may have 
upon. that Government. orto: transact any 
-business: with. it; tlie right! to seek its»pro- 
ection, to sbare its officés,"“and engage in 
administering its “functions; thé right of 
free access to its seaports, to its sub-treas- 
uries, land- Offices, and courts of justice in 
the several states; the right to the protec- 


high seas or when within the jurisdiction of 
a foreign government; the right of peaceable 
assemblage and petition for the redress of 
grievances and to the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus; the. right. to use the navi- 
gable waters of the United States; and all the 
rights secured to the United States citizens 
by treaties with foreign nations. The Court 
did not.offer this as a complete list of such 
rights, butas furnishing examples of theclass, 
The examples differ fundamentally from the 
items of the Givil Rights Bill pending before 
Congress. « These items pertain to accommo- 
dations in ptbli¢ inns, places of amusement, 
stage coaches and railroads, cemeteries, 
benevolent institutions, and public schools, 
‘all of which manifestly relate to state cit- 


law, and, hénce, cannot be brought into the’ 
field of congressional, ‘pgisiation without an 
enormous 5! 








governments to the people.” It is, in’ fact, : 


tion and care of the Gevernment on the 


izenship and are to be determinéd ‘by state 


| : ebing of, the. Constitution. | 
there sllnded to did not .ereate these sights.)-To place such matters npdet the legislative |. 








strips the states of er over their 
‘own citizens in reine Rive. If the 
‘fegulation of hotels, places of entertain- 
ment, asylums, .Almshouses, cemeteries, pub- 
lic schools, and public conveyances in, the 
‘several states falls. within thé province of 
‘Congress, then what.is there that. would not 
equally, fall.. within the same province? 
L Who’ shall set any bounds to this grasping 
aud centralizing power if such items belong 
to the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment? ' ie 
. ‘The “ privileges and immunities” gnatad- 
teed bythe Fourteenth Améndment to citi- 
zens of the United States donot compre- 
~hend the great privilege of the elective fran, 
chise. . United States citizenship does, not of 
necessity make one a voter... If itdidy 
would have been no occasion: for:thé “Bif 
teenth Amendment, declaring that the right 
to vote shall not be denied ‘“‘ on ‘account’ of 
race, color, or previous ‘condition of servi- 
tude.” Now, if the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not secure this right, what just ground 
can there be for saying that it secures rights 
in respect to admission .into public. inns, 
places of amusement; institutions of char- 
ity, public schools, etc., existing in the sev- 
eral states under state authority ?¢ The 
right to vote is more cardinal and more-im- 
portant than any one of these items; and 
yet the Fourteenth Amendment, upon its 
own showing, as well as by the subsequent 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, dees 
not of itself guarantee.this right to a soli- 
tary citizen of the United,States. This 
question is left with the states, subject only. 
to the restriction’ that they shall not deny 
the right to any citizen ‘‘ on account of raee, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
We close this article with the remark that 
we entirely approve. the contents. of. this 
Civil Rights Bill, considered as a.matter of 
‘state regulation. What we claim and have 
‘endeavored to prove is that Congress has no 
yee nome es pass any such bill and that it 


cannot do so without encroaching upon the 
| tetemay of state jurisdiction. . Justice 
. ng,’ in delivering ‘the opinion of the 


Supreme Court of tue United States in the 
ease of the Union Pacific, Railroad Com- 
pany cs. Wm. 8. Peniston, wisely and. well 
said: “ The states are and they ever must be 
coexistent with the National Government, 
Neither’ may destroy the other. “Hence, the 
Federal Constitution must receive a practi- 
cal construction. Its limitations and its im: 
plied prohibitions must not be extended .so 
far as to destroy the necessary powers of the 
states or prevent their efficient , exercise.” 
When the General Government. undertakes 
to do what does not belong to it, but what 
does- belong to the states, if it be done at alt, 
then it transcends its chartered powers and 
endangers the integrity and harmony of. our 
whole political system. 


a 
TO-NIGHT. 
BY BOSH TERRY COOKE. 


THROUGH level fields of silent snow, 
Through all the darkening eve, 
Where black and sullen rivers flow, 
Through banks of. drifted white below, 
And fdly fret or grieve ; 
Where crowding woods on either hand 
_ Leafless and vague and gray, } 
: The saddest ghosts of summer stand,, 
And shadow all the frozen land 
About our onward way ; 
Where everlasting fortresses 
Hang high above the path; 
Grim wardens of the wilderness 
With summits barren as distress... ... 
And pitiless as wrath, ’ ‘ 


With glare and gleam on sock and tres, 
With clatter and with roar, 
In curdling mists a mystery 
A dragon creature dread to see, 
We speed from shore. te shore. 
A shriek, a clashing, now we pause, 
‘A barry and a light; 
Far off the village street withdriws; 
And still as God's eternal laws 
Shuts down the dreary night. 
Oh ! ‘weary eye, look out no more! 
Thou canst not see the pane, 
With little faces smiling o’er 
The snow-lit waste; thy heart {s sore, 
Thy soul is torn in vain. 
Go home, and hide thy. wasted tears, 
Conceal thy mortal grief; 
.Go, stifle,aJl thy hopes and fears, 
Crush out the lingering.loye of years, 
Thank God that life is brief. 
, Rekindle in thy fainting breast 
» | .; 1te courage and its pride, 
| Be every coward pang repressed, . 
| Bear all thou canst, forget the rest, 
Is slaying or is suffering best ? 
The dead not all have died. wis 


a 








Ta habits of Racy in confinement are 
often curious. Jack and Jim are apecies of the 


South American gepus representing re- 
spectively the O, capucinus éhd°C. apela. The 
latter was'thé younger monkey, ind, like éther 
Cedi of iis age, presented & ly respéctibie 


facial. angle: He'was also the more susceptible, ' 


and exhibited oftentimes the most, absurd 
degree of fear,. When the eat was placed in 
his cage, he endeavored to terrify it by hanging 


head downward -and.staring at it, When, 


frightened himself, the “fear muscles” (pla- 
tyema myoides) of the neck were contracted, 
drawing down the corners of the mouth, which 
thus @ssunied a-square shape and was’ drawn 
tightly across the teeth. The eyebrows were 


at the samé time raised. He would ‘often leap ‘ 


from tlie floor-of his cage with all four feet at 


ones, end strike the roof vivlently,. .deshing-, 


from one to the other like the dancing. figures 
between two plates charged from opposite 
poles of a battery. With greater alarm .he 
would utter most piercing shrieks, and, if not 
relieved from terror, would faint outright. He 
especially lost consciousness on being chased 
when escaped from his éage. His gait became 
unsteady, he tottered, and finally fell to the 
ground. 

Jack wag e more stable character, consist- 
ently with more advanced age. His chief 
peculiarity was suspicion, which is a quality 
undoubtedly necessary for the preservation of 
80 weak an animal amid the dangers of the 
forest. He, moreover, Knew well how to as- 
sume a courage which he did not possess, and 
his various devices ‘in terrorem™ were highly 


amusing. He would throw sticks, stones, ves-'4 


sels of water, or anything convenient, uttering 


a sharp, petulant cry. He would shake his « 


cage violently and jerk out a handful of hair 
from a supposed enemy, should he come within 
reach. He was ingenious in securing food’ 
On one occasion it was placed entirely 
out of his reach, several feet from 


his cage. In order to procure it, he loos-. 


ened a leather strap which was buckled 
“round his waist, by.picking..out the threads 
that retained the buckle-flap.. He then used it 
to whip in his food; throwing the free end with 
great dexterity round it in loops, and'so bring- 
ing ft nearer and nearer. Sometimes the strap 
slipped from his hold ; when he used a stick or 
poker to recover it. He was a dexterous 
catcher. When loose, he occupied himself in 
breaking everything to pieces in search of 
worms. .When strangers appeared; toward 
whom he felt no hostility, he had a singular 
custom of clapping his teeth and lips rapidly 
together, turning his head sideways and down- 
ward, and frowning; but whether expressing 
curiosity or attempting to communicate some- 
thing could not be readily ascertained, He ac- 
companied the clapping with comical jestures, 


as though pretending to brush something from: 


his eyes, He would practice the same-trick at 
the writer when he supposed he was not ob- 
served ; but, on finding that he was seen, ceased, 
with evident marks of embarrasment. The 
same habit I have noticed in a large African 
baboon. 

He had evident recollection of punishment 
and a knowledge of having done wrong. Thus, 
he had been whipped for biting. A year subse- 
quently he bit a child; but was seized with fear 
afterward and fled to the back corner of his 
cage. He betrayed ‘his alarin by loud cries on 
the approach of his master, who had previously 
punished him, although they hed been ou good 
terme for along time. His shticks, when ter, 
rifled, were dreadful, and he had no control 
over bis secretions at such times. He occa- 
sionally fainted from the same cause. 

..- Some tithe ago Professor Gore discoveréd 
that when an iron wire is heated to incandes- 
cence au@ then allowed to cool a momuniary 
olongation occurs just after'the contraction by 
cooling begins. Prof. W. F. Barrett bas taken 
up the subject aud thoroughly investigated the 
matter. Heating the wire by a galvanic cur- 
rent, he finds first that- the temperatere at 
which this elongation o¢gcurs is lower for thick 
wires than-for thin ones; second, that. while 
the wire is being heated the same effect occurs 
and at the same temperature ag during cooling, 
but in the reverse direction, the wire suddenly 
contracting; in the third place, the action is 
due to a sudden change in the elasticity of the 
wire, and not of its cohesion, Agreeably to this, 
carefully annealed and yery soft wire does not 
show the effect; while hardened wire, and 
especially steel wire, show it most markedly. 
He also found that when the experiment fs per- 
formed in a darkened room, the cooling wire 
suddenly “recalesces,’* and glows more bril- 
liantly at. the moment of its sudden elonga- 
tion. The heating wite, on the contrary, exhib- 
its a sudden check in the increase of its bright 
ness. He further showed thet the “recales- 
cence’ of the cooling wite fs teally a sudden 
and considerable inerease-Of temperature. He 
qnticipates finding’ — phenomets with 

wires Of nickel and cobal 


eontology.of Colorado, in connestion avith,-Hay- 


‘ frre cms investigating the pal- 


§ian's Geological Survey of the rities, dur: 
ing the last season, detected the remains of 
what he states . to bea quadrumanous mammal 


thertum lemurihum ‘and was'as ‘large &s ‘the 


of lizards, serpents, and@.lemurs constitite pointe 
‘of resemblance ‘to the Bovene fauna ef: Wyo-~ 
ming-not previously recognized in our Miocene 
formations... A Jemurine monkey ..hes also 
been recently, discovered in the, Eocene, of. | 
France, on ene 8 is called hy M, Delfortrie Pal geo- 
lemur betillei Gervais, after an examina- 
tion of tebribiscite, asserts that it belongs to 
to the: enus’ Adopis of Cavier; ‘a ‘species of 
which (A. parisiensis) has been found in the 
gypsum beds ef Montmarte. -Cuyier-referred 
it to the hoofed animals, while De Biaiaville re- 
ferred it to the neighborhood of the Jnsectivora,. 
but-Geryais believes the affinities to the lumurs 
ate the most, marked. A similar history be- 
longs to the genus Norharctus, from the Wyo- 


carnivore, and ‘afterward’ referred ft to the 
hoofed ‘animals, Cope(Haydéén'’s “Annual Re- 
port,’’ 1872) believes itto bea monkey allied to 
both the lemurs.and the carnivora, of the type 
of the coati. 


--Riess pnblishes an elaborate paper zion 
the, duration of the discharge of. a Leyden jar, ; 
discussing the results obtained by Wheatatone 
and Feddersen, with a revolving. mirror; by 
Lucas and Cazin, with a revolving disc; by 
himself, with his so-called “electric thermom- 
eter”; and by Weber, with the eléctro-dyna- 
mometer... The two last’ methods give only 
relative results.” He seems to be straugely 
ignotant of the werk of Professor Rood, which 
far exceeds in refinement any that he: quotes. 
It is certainly, as Riess points out, improper to, 
assame that the duration of; the. spark formed 
at a break in the conducting circnit-is identical, 
with that of the current, which produces it, or 
even that the duration of the current of. dis- 
charge is the same at all points of a very ex- 
.tendéd circuit. Heé declares, as the result of 
his investigations, that “ the time oecupied by 
the-distharge of a Leyden jar and the duration 
\of the light of ite spark stand in no fixed’ rela- 
tion to each other.’’ The light lasts, as an 
after-glow, for a time which is,often several 
times greater than the duration of the dis. 
charge, Rood has before shewn the same 
thing, however, 


«+». That two distinct: species. of acetal 
plants will crosa-fertilize, and, thus prodace a 
hybrid, has now long been known.. More re- 
cently it-has been found that ferns, will also 
form hybrids. Of late it has been discovered 
that there are also hybrid mosses, and it is 
quite likely the same law prevails even among 
the lower Cryptograms. “Prof. Philibert, of 
Aix, as we find by the Annales Sciences Natu- 
rédles, has ‘been investigating the phenomena at- 
tending the bybridization of mosses, and finds 
that the male elements (in mosses termed 
entherozoids) have an immediate effect on the 
nature and form of the archegopes, .or spore, 

cases. It is not often that it has this effect. on 
the fruit of flowering plants. In Indian corn. 
ithas. The “silk? which has been fertilized 
by the pollen from a white or yellow corn 
will produce at once “white or yellow corn, as 
immediate result. In a few other instances im- 
mediate results have ‘been noticed ; but gen- 
erally it remains for the next generation. 


-».. Many of our botanical amateurs have had 
occasion to testify to the liberality of Professor 
Orpbanidos, of Atheus, in his exchanges. His 
magnificent collection of plants hds now be- 
come the herbarium of the University, by pur- 
chase and presentation on the part of Th. P. 
Rodocanachi, of Odessa. The Greek flora in 
this herbarium—the résult of many years’ 
travels, research, and labor—is particularly 
complete. The whole collection contains 60 
orders, 247 classes, and 150,000 specimens, 


-.«Dr. Kerner, a botanist whom we haye 
often referred to, has recently published a 
paper in the “Proceedings of the Austrian Acad- 
emy,” at Vienna, in which heshows that species 
do sometimes hybridize in a state of Nature; 


butdo reproduce themselves from seeds often- 
times, and-thus new species in Nature are often 
the result of hybridization. 


...sThe French Academy of Sciences pro- 
poses the éstablishtent of an international 
meridian. For this purpose iti suggests the 


Observatory of Paris. The.difference betweep 
the two is 2.degrees 2 minutes, At Trouville a 
column is to mark the exact spot where the 
meridian of Greenwich falls, 


covered in the London clay at Sheppey a new 


those in the Australian Yard. He con- 
cludes it to have’ deen web-footed end a fish- 
eater. No evidence 

been known in avy bird. 





THE. INDEPENDENT. 


allied to the lemurs. Tt has been iamed Meno.” 


oniestic cat. The existence of péeéulfar fornrs 


ming beds, Leéldy originally described it as a’ 
-against this hypothesis was that the Cufic in- 


| When the difficult inscription came to be per- 


| by their removal, and ‘a base is discovered 


and that these hybrids are not always sterile, ' 


meridian of Greenwich, in place-of' that. of the- 


| columns of this 
«+«-Professor Owen ja, sald to have just ais. 


fossil bird, with teeth somewhat resembling 


of true teeth had previously 


Biblical Research, 


, 'Waenx Dr. Edward Robinson demolished the 
| present Holy Sepulcher, he gave us. no other in 
its place. He eould ruthlessly sweep away 
the traditions of ages, and show us how the 
claims of the edifice of our day, as Well ds 
of the site on which it rests, were complete- 
ly without foundation for the ‘place of’ cruei- 
fixion and’ tomb 6f our Lords wut he could 
not give ls anything in its placd as’a better 
memorial of the scenes, to fill the gap:he made, 
a3 well as the pardonable feeling of our hearts 
after a definite spot. Americans, therefore, 
were generally inclined to. accept Mr. Fergus-, 
son’s startling, announcement of the northern 
portion of the Temple area as ‘the scene of the 
crucifixion, the excavation under the Dome of 
the Rock as ‘the tomb of our Lord, and the 
bnilding‘2s, far from: any Mosque of Omar, @ 
Christian basilica erected over ‘the sacred rock, 
and no less than the beautiful Anastasis, famed 
in history, of Constantine the Great. 

One of the objections for a Jong time amped 





scription, in mosaic running round the entire 
interior, under the dome, asa frieze, declared 
the Saracens to be the builders of the structure. 


fectly translated this proved’ to be far from 
tmue. More than & year ago we called atten- 
tion in the “ Biblical Research” of Tax Invr- 

NDENT to the complete rendering of this 
récord by Professor E. H. Palmer, in which the- 
passage containing the date reads: ‘‘ The serv- 
ant of God, *Abdallah, the Imim et Mamim [a 
substitution in place of *Abdel-Melik erased], 
Commander of the Faitbful, built this dome in 
‘the year 72 [A. D. 691]. May God accept it at 
bis ‘hands and be content with him, Amen! 
-The restoration is complete, and to God be the 
praisé,”” -Unfortunately for those who sought 
.to give Mamiim the credit of the work, his date 
A. D. 818-833 was not substituted for that of 
’Abdel-Meliky From which it appears that the 
inscription . refers. .to the repair of the dome 
alone. It celebrates the completion of a “res- 
toration,’’ so that. Mr. Fergusson’s theory. was 
not only unopposed by this Cufic record, but, 
to some extent-confirmed by the implication of 
an edifiee so old that its roof or dome had fal- 
len 

Just now Mr. Fergusson’s views appear to be 
attacked from another point, in a quiet way. 
In “ The Holy Sepulcher,”’ p, 21, respecting the 
details of .the Dome of the Rock, he had said: 
‘“‘ The first: thing to be remarked in the screen 
is that the pillars are mounted on stools or sub- 
bases, as in the octagon building at Spalatro, 
and as we find them in the buildings of the next 
céntury at Salopica and Constantinople,.but as 
ithey ceased to be in Justinian’s time-end after- 
ward.” Not long ago the bases of two col: 
vumns of the octagon were uncovered ; by whom 
we are not told, but most likely by Conrad 
Sebick, a government architect at Jerusalem. 
Of these Lietit. Condor says he has “already. 
pointed out that the ‘stools’ on which the pil- 
“lars were’ supposed to stand, and upon the 
‘character of, which an architectural argument 
‘has been partly founded, were nothing, more or 
less than slabs of marble built round the shaft 
and hiding its base. This is now finally.proved 


within, apparently not belonging to the shaft, 
ag a couple of bands of lead, giving a thickness 
of an inch and a half, are introduced, no doubt 
with a-view of equalizing the hight of columns 
of various sizes. From this it would appear 
thatall the pillars ‘of this building ere'torn from 
some Older edifice, perhaps from more than one, 

dating probably about the fourth cevtury, and 
hive been placed in their present position by 
those. who built the dome,’ 

Such covert opposition will do Mr. Fergusson 
no harm. These stools may have been con- 
stracted with slabs of marble, on a principle of 
architectural taste or style, just as well as out 
of solid blocks. The form of the material does 
not affect their age. Layers of lead are found 
between different portions of pillars and be- 
tween. courses of stones in. buildings from 
Baalbek, where-no one knows how many col- 
umns haye been overthrown for them, to Umn 
er-Rasaé, the mothér of lead, in Moab, of the 
age of the early Christian centuries. ‘' Dating 
probably abont the fourth century’? isa state- 
ment without. proof, and is, therefore, worth- 
less. That these materials were “placed in 
their present position by those who built the 
dome” is directly at variance with the record 
of the Cufic inscription of those who built the 
dome, already quoted. They merely restored 
a falien. cupola to building of another age by 
other hands. | Their style of architecture wes + 
far, very far,from this, -Eleven ont..of twelve 
circle are crowned by capitals 
.of distinct patterns, it is ;_but. the 
Aifferent patterns are all vad via $5 Dib. 

*s day, and of a simple order, whteh dis: 
appeared long before Justinian’s reign. ie 
say that Sarecens chose, planned, erected this 
plain but most octagopal basilica {s 





“the Partheson on the Acropolis at Athens was 





about as sensible would be to say that 








conceived and reared by Egyptians. 


.«»»The little island of Delos has lately been 
suffering from the attacks of archeologists. A 
director of a French school at Athens; Mr, 
Bournouf, with a number of his students, is 
uncovering there the ruins of an ancient temple 
which has every indication of being the famous 
Temple of Apollo, together with the remains of 
a classical city. Nearly the whole of the edi- 
fice,. whose Dorie columns shave long been 
known as offering the extreme proportion of 


seven times the diameter in hight, of the age of 


Philip, B. C. 359-336, ha¥' been laid bare ; and 
the excavations are still progressing. Delos, 
the smallest of the Cycladesin the Augean, was 
called out of the deep by the trident of Posei- 
don; Neptune, to toss. and float about until 
Zeus. fastened it by. adamantine chains to 
the bottom, of the sea, that it might be 


‘a resting-place to Leto, Latona, for the 


birth of Apollo and Artemis, Diana. On 
this account it became the sacred seat of 
Apollo and his worship. In the time of Homer 
it was peopled by Ionians, to whom it was the 
center of political and religious union. After- 
ward it became the treasury of the Greek con- 
federation for carrying on the war against Per- 
sia, which, later, was transferred to Atbens. 


‘Fora long time it was subject to this city, but 


surpassed in its extensive commerce, which 
was increased by the downfall of Corinth, till, 
at last, it became the chief emporium for the 
trade in slaves. The city stood on the west 
side of the island, at the foot of Mt. Cynthus. 
Here was a temple of Leto‘and the great Tem- 
ple of Apollo, which is now thus brought to 
light. With this temple were connected games» 
called Delia, which were celebrated every four 
years, said to have been. founded by Th 

A sacred embassy, called Theoria, sent by the 
Athenians to Delos.every year, claims to have 
had the same origin, The greatest importance 
was attached to the preservation of the sanctity 
of the island, which secured it always, though 
wealthy and unfortified, from sacrilege. 


.. Messrs, St. Clair and Brophy fancy they 
they have found a legend in Bulgaria which 
must be made up of the history of Abraham’s 
sacrifice mixed with the story of Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abednego. On St. George’s 
day, April 23d, the peasants celebrate a sacri- 
fice of lambs, in conformity to the following 
superstition: One day the Creator entered the 
house of a very poor man and asked for some- 
thing toeat. The man had neither lamb nor 
kid to offer; so be took his little son, killed 
him, and placed him in the oven to cook. 
Presently the Creator, being hungry, asked if 
the.food was prepared. ‘‘ Directly,’’ answered 
the peasant. ‘Open the door and see if it is 





‘not ready,’? was the divine command. The 


father opened the door, and, with astonishment 
saw his son, instead of being roasted, sitting 
on the hearth and writing on his knee, after 
Oriental fashion. The Almighty then told 
him that in fature a lamb was to be sacrificed 
on évery anniversary of that day. This, these 
gentlemen continue, the peasants relate as an 


old tradition amongst themselves, and not asa 
piece of biblical history. To which we are in- 
clined to add that inthis particular the peas- 

ants have hit upon the truth exactly. 


...One of the most interesting biblical 
identifications lately made is that of the Shinar 
of Genesis, With one of the two race elements 
which in the earliest times composed the Baby- 
lonian people. The old kings of Babylon as- 


sumed the title of “ King of Accad and Sumir.” 


These two names represent two diverse pop- 
ulations. The Accadian people were of a Tur- 

anian stock, similar to that of the modern 
Turks or the Magyars, and were the inventors 
of the Cuneiform writing. The Sumirian peo- 
ple were of a Cushite or Shemitic stock, and 
prevailed in the more northern portion of Baby- 
lonia. In the Accad language the letters 
“ng” when in juxtaposition interchange with 
‘“m,” a8 in dimir and din-gir, a god. This 
change has taken place in the word ‘‘Sumir,”’ 
which appears in the Hebrew of Genesis in its 
old form of ‘*Singhar.” It appears, then, that 
in the time of Chedorlaomer (Babylonian 
Kudlur-lagamaru), belonging to the second or 
Median ynasty, the Sumirian people had a 
separate national existence. 

.ieeIn the Studien und Kritiken Professor 
Beyseblag reviews the recent German literature 
on the Epistle of James. His own conclusion 
is that it was written by James, the brother of 
our Lord, whom he distinguishes from the two 
apostles of that name. He regards it as the 
oldest book in the New Testament, and of the 
greatest interest, as reflecting the earliest opin- 


jons of the Jewish disciples, and, indeed, of © 


the'more religious Jews,among whom Jesus 
and tis brothers were reared. He remarks the 
ae ae eulogy .of silence = 
of pore rohibition of swe 
though oes ot knowledge any dir 
thoUgh he dose pol Neknowletie, soy es. 


...eM. Clermont Ganneau has discovered 
near Jaffa & tomb of the first century, con 
inscriptions which reproduce Bible 


names. 
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"Tar Rev. = C. ‘Btuart, aoutotary ot ‘ac Cob 
cutta branch of the Church Missionary Society, 


ie th Basher “aecount at te Bia | 


‘which the missiovary work bas taken: in 


__It has -been.a course marked pot.only yer | 


crease in the number of ‘eomverts, but also by 
a great, Rdvence: inthe right method:of mis. 


- slotiary’ effort,>:Thefirst.of Protestant :mis- 


siopary labor may be characterized as the 
period of individualism. The» missionaries 
were’ engaged ‘exclusively 'in the care of indi- 
vidual convérts, who remained in complete de- 
pendence upon their foreign teacliers ani de- 
veloped nothing of an independent church life. 
‘Next caine the period in which converts were 
employed as teachers and catechists, The mis- 
sions owe much to this class of men. At the 
“same time they were often imperfectly in- 
structed and poorly qualified, and labored 
under the very great drawback of being re- 
garded by their countrymen not as the agents 
of the Native Church, but as stipendiaries of the 
foreigner: Even when they were ordained 
they were held in dependence under missionaries 
often younger than themselves, and ‘developed 
no sense of freedom and of responsibility in 
the extension of the Gospel work. Now has 
come the period of the Native Church, independ- 
ent in its organization, with-a native pastorate 
as one of its indispensable funetions. Accord- 
ing to this last plan, the Church is expected’ to 
support itself, is allowed to govern. itself 
through its punchayet, or elected committee of 
headmen, and is taught the great duty of ex- 
tending itself, so that it may not exist for itself 
alone, but for the evangelization of those who 
are without. In this self-supporting, self-gov- 
erning, and éelf-extending work the foreign 
missionary assists, as long as bis help'is needed, 
and no longer. The advantages of resting the 
whole missionary work on the basis of the Na- 
tive Church ere thus summarized by Mr. Stuart : 

1, It sets the missionary free for a wider 
range of evangelistic labor. : 

2, It economizesthe home societies’ fands, 
and so enables them to take up new fields “in 
the regions beyond.”’ 

3. It settles the troublesome questions. of 
native winisters’ rank and pay. and gives free 
scope to native talent and influence. 

4. It givesa-more practical direction: tothe 
training of native candidates forthe ministry. 

5. It gives the native teacher the great gain 
of appearing before hie heathén countrymen 
not as the propagator of an alién créed; but as 
the representative of a native community, wit- 
nessing to the truths which their evangelists 
proclaim. 

Under the plan of the Native Church 
the Church Missionary Society has been 
greatly prospered. Its increase of mémbers 
during the last decade has been 50 per cent. 
more than the increase during the previ- 
ous ten years, and in 1872 the ‘114,000 native 
Christians connected with this society in 


India ‘contributed $22,500. No doubt the other, 


sociéticd Have been simflarly blessed, as they 
are-all, with niore or less rapidity, moving in 
the same line. It will bes grand diy when the 
Native Church of India can undertake the 
evangelization of its own land. For the pres- 
ent, however, the dabors and gifie of foreign 
Christians muet not be relaxed; but must, 
rather, be increased, as the total mumber of 
-native: Ciristians counectéd With the | various 
Protestant missions is Onlyas yét about 240,- 
000, of but one in # thousand of the Whole pop- 
ulation. 


..A letter from Rio Janeiro, in The 
Presbyterian givesan account af the Protestast 
agencies at work im that*importent South 
“American center. There'is @ Cliateh of En- 
gland chapel for the benefit-of the English, and 
German preaching every Sunday forthe Ger- 
man and énce a month for the French resi. 
dents, There.is an independent Portuguese 
Protestant Church, having many earnest and 
active Christians connected with it. In addi- 
tion.to these agencies, the Presbyterians have 
had & mission in Rio Janeiro for the last thir- 
teen years, Three mnissionaries and:a Brazilian 


~ candidate forthe ministry Scctpy'this post. 


Preaching {s kept up in two parts of the city 


The mission . church numbers 142; members’ | 
. | stations and’ employ eight ili tission- 


Several of them are men, of influence in the 
community, and, although most of them are 
poor, they contribute. liberally to the support 
of the Gospel. _ Theré isa book-store connected 
“with the missfon, at which not ouly'the Scrip- 
tures but nearly ofl thé Protestant fiteFatare ‘eae | 
Portuguese is sold, and & colporteur'ts regular 
ly engaged. A day school reachés - Catholic 
families outside of the congregation. One of 
the most important agencies ofthe mission is 
the semji-monthly religious’ ‘paper, The Jm- 
prensa Bvangelica, founded in 
more than five hundred pani ex- 
changes with sixty-one’ papers thronghont tlie 
enipite: Its artioleware Gopied into 
other journals, and it seémsto have’ dsslsted 
materially inthe chenge of public opinion in 


Te has 


} Mtanienistn! teacher at Ajtiére, India.’ Tikdlad 
Hussein, although a preacher of thé Moham- 
} médan retipion, had for some yeats been weck- 


‘was fifst shaken by some Cliristian bodks on 
the points of controversy bétwéen ‘Clifistians 
} ahd Mohammedans.:° Then he bégan to tead 
the New Testament ‘and pursued ‘his étudy of 
‘the Word of God for seven yeard. “The result 
of his inquiry was a visit to Ajmere, with a 
view of having some remaining 4iffictilfies 
solved and of being received‘into the: Chris- 
tian Ohburch. Having two wives, he .pasied 
through’a hard struggle in giving up the second 
and favorite one, and: was on the first Sabbath of 
August, 1873, baptized. Since his residence with 
the missionary he has received ‘news from hig 
father of the death of his first Wife, and thus 
the way is opened for his rehnion with the one 
whom he had only given up for ‘Christ’s sake 
and whe ig also asking for the way of salvation. 
In the earnest and able confession. of faith 
which he! wrote when urging ‘his application for 
baptism Imdad Hussein shows that his longing 
for years had been for an intercessor. ‘He had 

examined into the chatacter and 
words of Mohammed, and found himiwanting in 
this particular. Then he had inquired for years 
into the divinity and sufferings of Christ, until 
he found peace and pardon in believing 


..A missionary of the London Society thus 
describes the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
by the church at Atapee, a small island of the 





Polynesian group : : 
“During the service a white coy 

the table which stood outside the rail benea' 

the pulpit. At the close of the sernion: the 

congregation was dis but the candidates 

and members. remained. cloth was then 


removed from the table and the people drew 
up for cone. A large jug contained the 


water which was used in lieu of witie. Two 
tea-cups and two.dinner-plates, the latter con- 
small pieces of cocoannt, stood on one 


le. On the other was a cocoanut shell, sup- 
po! four stoties, to keep it ‘ht ; this 
was their baptismal 9p eget e members 
had en their sea 
— ras after ta ia 
own on eaeoned thet her then got 
to the table, took ag it the ge a 
<_< o waders ane Mr. Powell, the missionary, 
him to the front, B Lewy to, the 
por fie Pigg tanding over them, he first offered 
prayer, and and bm ba aplized the them: by the sprink- 
water on eac rty members then 
sat down and partook of thet Lord’s Supper.” 
‘We remember that Mr. Marshall, in his “ His- 
tory of Catholic Missions,” expresses his horror 
at an even more primitive celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper at a Protestant mission in one of 
the Sonth Sea Islands, in which bread-frnit, 
and water in a sea-shell replaced the. ordioary 
elements, 


.-The value of médical missions in opening 
the way for the Gospel-id well known. For 
thirty .years. efforts of this kind have . been 
making in China. Hospitals atid dispénsaries 
have been establishéd in the large seaports and 
other cities of thé empire. A vernactilar med- 
ital literature has beén placed into the hands of 
the Chinese, and many young men, having re- 
cetved sound training In the advanced médical 
science of the West, have become useful helpers 
to the miastonaries. Religious services are reg- 
in the mission hospitals, and nota 
» few patients. have had their souls healed by the 
Good: Physician. Zhe Chronicle of the Loudon 
Missionary Society gives af encouraging state- 
thent of the progress of the Pekin medical inis- 
sion. The out-patiente treated at the dispensa- 
Ty in 1872 were 18,280 and.a considerable num- 
ber of acute cases were attended to in the hos- 
pital, Missionary wedical practice is extending 
its influence among thé Ahigher classes of the 
community) and ‘fs’ reathing ' diseases | which 
were formerly reserved for the Celéstial doc- 
‘tors. “There bis been a great demand at the 
hospital. book-store for translated scientific 
works, as also for the magazines of the Society. 
Thus is done to break down that Chinese 
conceit and arrogance which, as long. as it lasts,’ 

a Or the olioise ae to any large 


.i..The foreign missions of thie‘ Sontticrn 
Baptist ‘Convention ate situated mainly in 
China. ‘Here the Southern Baptists have four 


atles "ind nine ator i be twelve 
native assistants. The Board ploys.a mnis- 
sionary and 9 number of sane in Italy... 
- are unable to-state the precise nature -of their 
connection with the Home ‘Society. The esti- 


‘hated apntal expense of the Southern Baptist’ 
missions fs $40,000. One-half of the: rene 


from 
and Kentucky. ‘The rest ate ov 
the remaining Sauthera iting 


oeee 


des, the ne Lenden Me ee om 
Reveeele Be cms 





Cant begioaing’ the tleseing of 
rested, 





ing the truth. His -faitle iy Mohutiinedanism : 


} tuclined to sympathize with: Bharach in 


» deem it no wonder that he wanted to wait for 


| Not the decrees and the doctrines are for us to 


It reports ten missionaries in Liberia, but we, 


peor ne 














sat — 


to prove the Feats Ain as 
fe gcichooar der of divine éythority. ” knd 
Moses and Aaron did’ 86, ‘as the Lord ‘com: 
tianded.”. ‘‘And the megiciang ef Egypt did 

80 with their énchantments.”; One is alm 


doubt as to which side was: strongest, and to 


one more tridl of strength before deciding ito 
let God's people go.: But reflection shows us 
that God was notin trial before Pharaoh. .God 
is never on trial when the question is raised as 
to a man’s personal duty, God was clearly the 
God of the Hebrews. That fact even Pharaoh 
did not deny, They wanted to gd out for bis 
worship, They had aright to doso. Pharaoh 
was oppressing them. He was doing it ‘con- 
sciously. It was his duty tolet the people go 
at the call of their God. The plague’of blood 
was Only a reminder to Pharaoh of his duty, 
It was not sent to settle any quééstion as to 
that duty. What if the: magictans: of Egypt 
could bringa similar plague by their enchant- 
ments? Pharaoch’s duty was thesaime both be- 
fore and after..this trial The trouble was in 
his hardness of heart, not in any confusion of 
mind, He xnew his duty; but he didn’t want 
to doit, 

A great many of the religious questions over 
which men perplex themselves are no more im- 
portant in their bearing on the point of personal 
duty than was the question to Phardoh whether 
or not thé magiciansof Egypt could turn 
water into blood or dust into lice. The “first 
commandment with promise” is :'** Honor thj 
father and mother.” ‘Suppose 2 disobedien 
son should live to old age and a loviig and 
dutiful one should die early, would it be less @ 

child’s duty, to honor father and mother? With 
another command _is the declaration ; “The 
Lora will not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain.” What if a proud blasphemer 
seems to prosper? Shall we, in consequence, 
doubt as to our duty of reverence toward God? 
The Bible asserts that ‘ godliness is profitable 
unto all things*’ We know that gudliness is a 
duty. Even if dishonesty should appear to 
pay in certain cases, ought we to hesitate as to 
our course in, life? So of all questions as to 
theory, over against those of practice. What 
ever, for example, may seem proven as to'the 
nature of Christ, ‘there is hohe Other fiame than 
his whéreby we Gan be saved. Our duty is to 
trust him. We should bé léss Goneérned as to 
how God is to.deal with |the finally, impenitent 
than as to our. duty to hear his voice calling us 
to repent to-day, hardening. not our hearts. 


worry over. When a commandment is clearly 
enjoined of God, we are to conform tothat. It 
ik poor Distiess to BtGp atid Ask distrostfully if 
God is really a8 good or as wide Oras inflexible 
ds thé Bible représénts him, while our duty is 
so Clear atid so shamefully neglected. 
ee 


..Our Sanday-sehool papers will need to 
Safi “ scléfitific editor” if they are Mable 
to be imposed tipon by buch fatuous nonsense 
as the following, from Zhe Sunday-school Times : 

UPON SASEERS KNEE. 


BY ROBERT "xonnis, LL.D. 


(Explaining * Holy ce by Bible Ref- 


A Vial of 5 of Water. 


Tuts is a vial of water from the Dead Sea. 
Taste it. 

‘“‘How salty! It is brine, Where does so 
much salt come from ?” 

From the Salt Mountain Se miles long) 
near the southeast corner of the sea. 

ow How bitter! What makes the bitterness of 


.. ‘The bottom of the sea.ip full of bitter oil, 
a coals Jpia thes water, Itis the same as 
oal-oil, which you know is n to the taste. 
Besides tha “thara ia hrimetone in.ib and there 
is lime and there is bromine, Under this'Dead 
Sea lie the wicked cities Sodom and Gomorrab. 
‘* How is it the water looks so clear and ‘yet 


is so bitter ag 

‘The salt and@ other things«ara ay db 
pe set Longer This water i i ed 
heer ‘bat ti, oe nares fut Of 1 if \itcoraten” at 


heart, Banya of hates sin as much 
ec of water, with 
its rouitie, ete nasi 
. When the canine taps his bell, 
ot speaks the word, ‘er thiakes thé motion of his 
hand whieh calls tW8 ‘ScHOOT ‘to “Order, #6 its’ 
opening or. at ite.close, he;sbould. have the un- 
divided attention of: every member,.ofy) 
school. Only the exercises 
should ve carried on Whilé the sthoot service 
is in his hands. If he is reading'the Bibié ‘les-.. 
‘sou; atnouncing 2 hyma, leeding in preyer, re- 
viewing the school in its studite, making ap 
address, or giving a notice, nothing but that 





in which he Jeade Pe: 





should be atehh@ed 11kbtidd 8a) by hngdoay just then. 
Unless what he is doing is worthy of the atten- 
tion of, all ip the school, he had better omit it. 
pr pt. ty lose a large share of their 
power if they are not shared by all, . pe 
their progress teachers should not talk 1 

their sebolers; echolars shoald not talk with 
eachother or read their books and papers; the 
librarian should, not distribute or collect his 
supply of reading matter; the school or class 
treasurers should not collect contributions; 


“ secretary should mot be entering, items in 


is books, - Time should be given for all these 
ings ; but not so as to interfere with the'gen- 
eral exercises of the school. In than. avery 
officer, teacher, and scholar shonid ,feel.aa-in- 
terest and have a part. ; 


..«The importance of the superintendent's 
office grows in the estimation of experienced 
Sunday-school workers as the question is con- 
sidered, Who is chiefly responsible for the wise 
management and efficiency of a Sunday-school f 
The superintendent can give shape and charac- 
ter to his school, so far as any human agency 
cami compass this work. If he is fitted for his 

the school 1s likely to succeed, “If he 

fails to fill the place, the school suffers. An 

Irishwriter on ‘* A Model Sabbath-school” says 
on this point : 

‘*T know a church in connection with which 


afew years there was a most flouriship 
Sunday-school. Th The ——"* ¢ migrated 
ay Syn ee 
m our has & 
poy twenty children, most.of 
for the Infant class, What 
was the ay this serious, declension ?.. I 
hesitate not to answer, eg oe A of the 
tendent. 
, have attached too fitne is impoitanes to oe thts 
. Lhave known cases in w on he ape 
intendency has been sent out, hat in. b 
begging some one to accept the ; and, 
= almost ashamed to say, it has sometimes 
nm conferred gs an empty honor ove geniie- 
pon — good position.” 


....The New York Sunday-school Teacherss 
Association, at ite regular monthly meeting, in 
Dr. Crosby’s church, on Monday evening of 


‘Jast week, perfected its organization by the 


adoption of a constitution and the election of 
Officers, and took the first steps toward the 
opeiiing of a Sunday-school exchange and read- 
iiy-room dnd the formation of a superintend- 
ents” ‘normal class. E. C. Wilder is president 
and ¥, H. Wisewell is secretary of the new or- 
ganization, as they were of the informal oné to 
which if succeeds. It is hoped ‘that Ralph 
Wells ‘is to lead ‘the new normal class, This 
will give to it a popularity and a promise of 
usefuiiness it could bardly have with any other 
leader. 


.-Children should be trained to. giving as a 
duty. pasa! will find pleasure in it as they go 
unday-schoo! will always be more 
a. and more firmly. established through 
calls.on teachers and scholars to systematie 
charitable offerings. This is found true eyen 
in communities where money is most scanty. 
A Snnday-school in East Tennessee reports 
that in their practice of charities “ the little 
girls give each a. chicken, or the proceeds, to 
the sehool; and the boys each plant a dozen 
hills of corp and give the proceeds to the 
sehool”, Although not all bave ready money, 
all can givesomething eud they are encouraged 
to do what they can. 


veeee Lhe Baptist Teacher quotes as “something 
that is sensible” an article from the Church Aes- 
senger, which contains these positive declara- 
tions as to the religious possibilities of child- 
bood ; 
§§ hild love fi 
gona a $ ty ean, ye ity mole it 
swallow the unknown 
Christ. . As 


to 
it can 
soon as it begins to ot a ers commands 
it can obey its oaventy ather’s command- 


ments. Now these three things—love, trust, 
a the very essence of relig- 
2. 


..2.Besides giving notes on the lessons of 
the International Series, The Working Church is 
to furnish lessons and notes appropriate to 
Christmas and Easter. In announcing the fact, 
its editors regret that the International Lesson 
Committee failed to suggest fitting lessons for 
these festival seasons, which are now so gener- 
ally observed in the Christian Church as to be 
in po wise pecoliar to any sect or denomina- 
tion. Thisis not tbe firet time a desire for such 
lessons has been expressed. The Lesson Oom- 
mittee may yet deem it worthy of: recognition 
in the plans for coming years. 

.«.+/ Phe Hanging Committde’ of the Royal 
’ Academy of Giondon ts atinounced for 1874. 
: As plans ‘for thé feform of the Sunéay-sclioot 


| ifhFaty tystete abe in order, how wotild ft do to 


secure 4 sit to give attention to 
authors and publishers of eres rather 


than to their works ? ot 


132. Prome Union, Sunday-echoel 1 Iowa, 
comprising eighty-one scholars, forty of the 
nymber made a public profession of their faith 
in Christ. the 
beamst Foan rags Sogn: yas pe 
the past year. 


“ 
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 Chinention, at 


Tux ‘following atlas show ‘the: condi- 
tién and Yesources Of the ptblic “schoo! sys- 
tem of the State of Illinois for the last year. 
Dilinois is ‘the fourth ‘state of the ‘Onion’ in 
polut of population, but only New York and 
Pennsylvania surpass her in annual expendi- 
tures for the education of the people: 
dpa of persons under twenty-one years 


Number of ith 





Months taught by male teachers... 
Months taught by female teachers. 
Total number days’ attendance.... 


From bonds for builfing purposes 
Total of receipts and balance from 


Whole 
Paid for schooih 

Paid for school sites and grounds 
Paid for purchase of schoolhouses 
Paid for rent of schoolhouses 








Paid for fuel and incidentals.............4:1 

Paid for township treasurers. 

Paid interest on district bonds....,..... 

Paid on principal of district bonds 

Total expenditures, including miscel- 
laneous items. 

“2s. President Gilman, of the University of 

‘California, recently addressed a letter to afew 

~gentlemen in San Franeisco, presenting a 

scheme for the organization of a School of 

* Mechanic Arts, in the establishment of which 
they had expressed an interest, and. stating 
that he thonght it possible to inaugurate a 
school of that sort, with a promise of excel- 
lent results, provided that the sum of $15,000 
aunnaily fortwo years could be guaranteed. 
This sum has been pledged, on condition that 
President Gilman shall personally undertake 
the direction of the enterprise, which he has 
agreed to do. The school is to be devoted 
especially to the interests of the industrial 
classes. Rooms are to be hired in central and 
eonvenient places, adapted for lectures, class- 
rooms, and work-shops, and equipped with im- 
plemenits, tools, and apparatus. Special provis- 
fon is to be made for instruction ‘in chemistry, 
mechanics, industrial drawing, domestic and 
political economy; and these and all “other 
branches are to be taught with constant refer- 
ence to their practical applications in the arts 
of life. The instruction is to be so timed as 
to supplement, es far as possible, that given in 
the public schools and other existing institu- 

“tions, and is to comprise courses of popular 
lectures on the most recent and useful discov- 
eries adapted to the wants of common life. 
The enterprise seems to start under most‘en- 
ecuraging auspices, aod, with the aid of Pres- 
ident Gilmae’s well-known skill and energy, 
can hardly fail of success. 


..-Hon. R. G. Hazard offers to erect and fur- 
fish a building for a High School in South 
Kingstown, R. I, at an expense of not less than 
$10,000, provided that the town will supporta 
good school. We commend this as a worthy 
example to other genilemen who would like to 
render some permanent service, tothe cause of 
education, but are not ‘yet able to‘endow a uni- 
versity. The opinion is gaining ground that we 
have for the preseut and for some time to come 
an ample supply of colleges and universities ; 
but of good high schools and academies we 
have too few and cannot well have too many. 


..--At the close of the last term at Cornell 
University 119 students in various departments 
were “conditioned”; 16 were dropped from 
their classes, with permission to enter an 
optional course, subject to conditions in the 
studies in which they had failed to pass exam- 
ination ; and 8 were thrown out of the Univers- 
ity eltogetber. ‘These facts clearly indicate 
that, while the University intends to allow full 
scope to the voluntary principle in the selec- 
tion of studies, it means to exact thorough 
work in the courses chosen. 

-+« Phe late Robert, Van Arsdale, of Newark, 
W. J., bequeathed $3,000 to Princeton College, 
for the purpose of promoting charitable in- 


ti and to Rutgers Coll: some valu- 
scientific instrumente, inch an equa- 
with the stand, micrometer, 


.---In all departments of the public schools 
of Philedelphia exce! primary drawing 
Sestamseaiensesn eben tenon 

oper recently passed @ law making 

tion compulsory for all children between 
Soagnoad Sent 14 pears: ' 





PEP IND BEEN DENT. 


pone TED wy ase 


rhe 


eatin old gration seco homeward 


Sattirdéy’ évdding,! fn & Rorse-car packed as 
only conductors know how to pack with human 


cattle, had his foot trod on by.a neighbor, who | _ 


and received the following crushing 
teply: ‘‘ You should never apologize in a horse- 
car, sir. If every one apologized when he trod 
on his neighbor or expected an apology when 
trod on, there would be such a gabbling that 
you couldn’t hear to see yourself think,” 


..- The question was discussed at a debating 
club whether there was more happiness in pos- 
session or ‘pursuit of an object. ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said a speaker, ““suppose I. was courtin’ 
a girl, and she was to run away, and I was to 
run after her. Wouldn’t I be happier when I 
catched her than when I. was running after 
her?” 


eee Fellow travelers,” said a colored 
preacher, “‘ef I had been eatin’ dried apples 
for a week an’ then took to drinkin’ for a 
monfI couldn’t feel more swélled up than! 
am dis minit wid pride an’ vanity at seein’ such 
full *tendance har dis eyenin’.” 


---sThe Commercial Advertiser thinks Caleb 
Cushing’ makes a vane show as a ‘ weather- 
cock.”? ‘We don’t exactly agree with our neigh- 
bor ; but we take great satisfaction in saying 
that Caleb did not get a chance to crow over bis 
confirmation as Chief-Justice. 


..A Titusville paper says: ‘* A man called at 
one of our stores yesterday and vainly essayed 
to get on either numbers 11, 12, and 13 shoes. 
The storekeeper then suggested that he should 
put on a thinner pair of stockings and try on 
the box.” 


-»..A disrespectful being remarks that Treas- 
urer Spinner has gone to Florida to compare 
his autograph with the alligator tracks along 
the bayou. There is no doubt as to which 
will be pronounced the more symuetrical of 
the two. 


-+.-The man who promenaded Boston with 
“TY want work’’ placarded on his back nar- 
rowly escaped arrest by a short-sighted police- 
man, who read it “‘I won’t work,” and med- 
itated entering a charge of vagrancy. 


....A gushing, but ungrammatical editor 
says: ‘“* We have received a basket of fine 
grapes from our friend ——®-, for which he 
will please accept our compliments, some of 
which are nearly an inch in diameter.”’ 


..A young lady says that a gentleman ought 
never to feel discouraged when the ‘‘momen- 
tous question” is negatived by the object of his 
eboice, ‘‘ for in life, as in grammar, we always 
decline before we conjugate.” 


.-““There’s a dog, Spicer,” said a friend, 
pointing to his pet poodle, “with wool like a 
sheep.’”” “Yes,” said Seth, as the animal con- 
vulsively plunged his nose under his hair. ‘I 
see he has fleece.” 


«+The “ impoverished workingmen” of Chica- 
go propose to start an organ. Onr trathful 
office-boy says it will surely be a poverty-stricken 
journal if started by such a beggarly set of men. 


...Manchester, Iowa, boasts that five out of: 
the nine leading business houses-in the city are 
managed by women. The name of the town 
should be changed to “‘ Womenchester.” 


...A California paper, having-obtained a 
new subscriber, recerde - the startling fact in ® 
half-column article, headed : 
Our Course Endorsed by the People !’’ 


.-A hen stopped a train ona Pennsylvania 
railroad, ber body striking the trigger that put 
on the air-brakes; but she will never stop 
another. 


.--Quiz, who is @ bachelor, says it’s -mighty 
hard, when a man has the reputation of beinga 
bear, that he never gets a chance to hug. 


.- The tradition that a sailor hasa wife in 
every port probably arose from the fact that he 
is always a marryin’her (mariner). 


esos When the waiter passed Spicer some 
very old cheese at the hotel table, the other day, 
he responded: “ Not a mite.” 


.-»-A lady asked a veteran which rifle carried 
the meximum distance. The old chap an- 
pwered: “ The Minie, mum.”’ 


.-A certain man has 4 watch, which hesays 
has gained enough to pay for ftself in six 
months. 


+e» 1b6 child who cried for an hour did not 


_getit. But be ought to. 


ss.. When is @ lunatic like a — flower ? 
When he is a little dazey. 


.» What no one can find ont—s good bus- 
band at 11 P. x. 


ee TS Tue emberscf the dying year: November 
and December.’ ig : 


“ Still Another ! . 





Mins Rete 


ALLNUTT, F. W., Bapt., Fairview, Ia; ... | 
‘BROWN, D., Presb., of Martinsburg, at Ox- 
Ia. 


.o ford, 

CHEVERS, 8 8&., Epis., of Titusville, Pa.,. at 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 

CLARKE, 8. W., Cong., inst., Jan. ‘4th, War- 
wick, Mags. 

COFFMAN, J. P., Bapt., of Zion ch., near 
Washington, Ia., at. Elk Point, Dak. 

COOK, 8. 8., Luth., of Garnett, at Central City, 
Kan. 

CRANE, E. F., Bap; ot Elmira, at Amster- 
dam, .N. Y. 

FULLER, H. L., Cong., Spring Valley, Minn. 

GIFFEN, Jomn, Presb.,. of. Rockford, stated 

‘supply at 2d ch., Freeport, Il. 

HANAFORD, H. A., Univ:, of Tufts Coll, at 
Wellfleet, Mass. 

HASKINS, T. W., Epis., Greenpoint, L. L 

HINDS, J. W., Univ., of Lewiston, stated sup- 
ply at Augusta, Me. 

HORNADY, H..C., Bapt., of Atlanta, at Senol, 
Ga. 

HOWARD, H. L., Cong., Lisbon, Til. ! 

HOWE, M., Bapt., of Eyota; at Clairmont, 
Minn. 

HUNT, B., Univi, of ari at Alexander, 
N. Y. 

IDE, Earyest, Luth., tust., Jan. 11th, 8t. 
Paul’s, Howard Co., Md. 

JOHNSTON, Joun B., Presb., ord. and inst., 
Dec. 30th, McArthur and Harnden, O. 

KING, §8., Bapt., of Garlandville, Miss., at 
Martin, Tex. 

KIRKHAM, O. C., Bapt., of Patterson, N.. Y., 
at Waterbury, Ct. 

KIRKLAND, G. H., Epis., Montrose, Pa. 

LANCASTER, C. H., Epis., of Waterford, at 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

LAW, J. G., Presb., ord. and inst., Walhalla, 

8. C. 


- LEWIS, Groree, Cong., of Jersey City, N. J., 


inst., Jan. 15th, 80. Berwick, Me. 

MAURY, Macrouprr, Epis., at Parsons, in 
connection with church at Junction City, 
Kan. 

MEADE, Everarp, Epis., ord., Dec. 21st, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

McBRIDE, J. B., Presb., inst., Penniel, Tl. 

NOCK, E. G.,, Epis., Glassboro’, N. J. 

PLATT, M. F., Cong., stated supply, Weeping 
Water, Neb. 

pe — F., Cong., stated supply, Sand 


RITTENHOUSE, I. .M.. Presb., of Bart; Pa., 
at Nottoway C. H., Va. 

ROYALL, Wriu1aq, D.D., Bapt., Bryan Tex. 

oe Jacos, Luth., of Springfield, at Tif- 

in, O. 

STONE, G. M., D.D., oe of Milwaukee, 
Wis., at Tarrytown, N 

STREET, G. C., Epis., - ane of 8t. Pe- 
ter’s Guil uild, Chi cago, LI 

STUBBS, F. H., Epis., ie Ticondero at 
Church of the Beloved Disciple, New York. 

TAYLOR, J. P., Epis., temporarily, St. John’s, 
E. Hartford, Conn. 

THOMPSON, 8. H., Cong., of Osseo, at. De 
Soto and Atherton, Wis. “ 


TOLMAN U., Bapt., of Baldwinsville; at 
New Wooduice k, NY. a 


TOWNSEND, ¢. core on, Dec. 28d, Can-. 


aseraga, N. 

TUPPER, T. C., Epis., Sardis, Mo. 

i a G. P,, Bapt., of Mansfield, at Can- 

WILBON, Norman B., Bapt.; Rehobéth, Mass. 

WILSON, Josern M., 'Presb., of Columbus, at 
Elk Valley, Neb. 

WOLSELEY, Roszst B.,. Epis., Geneve, Wis. 

OALLS: 

ANDERSO ON, A. E., ue of Chestervitie, 0.; 
to Ist ch., Suffield, Ct. 

BARTLETT, Dwiewr K., + Come, , of Rochester, 
to 2d. Ref. ch., Albany, N. 

BAUM, W.M., DD. Lutb., of York, to 8t. 
Matthew’ 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLAKEMAN, C. F., Bapt., of Greenfield Cen- 
ter, to Richburg, N.Y. Accepts. 

base ay Pomel Presb., Ist ch., , Stillwater, N. 

Y. Accepts 


CLARKSON, J. EH, Cong., Cedar Bluffs and 
Eldred, Neb. Accep 


COLBURN, U. M., Cong. a Yale Theo. Sem., 
to Ist ch., Guilford Oo 


DICKERMAN, G. 8., Cong., 
Ct., to Pine-st. ch., hates Me. 

FINCH, P. Voornzzs, Epis., of St. vohe's 

Pittsburgh, Pa., to St, Folate, Denver, Col. 


a A J. satay Presb., of Mercer, Pa., ‘s 


GREEN, E. M., Presb. (So.), Washington, N. C. 
bas Ww. C,, Epis., St. Mark’s, Geneva, 


INGR. WitiiaM, Presb., of Stanton, Ky. 
os Comtagnan, Tenn. : 7 

MORSELL, J.; D.D., Epis., of Smyrna, Del. 
to Lanesboro, gp cg a . 

RICH, Epwarp J., Epis., of Reistertown, Md, 
to Raleigh; N.C.” 

peng W., Bapt., Marietta, O. 

STITT, C. H. D.D., Ref. (D one tis, 24 Pat 
Kingston, N. Y., to Bayonne City, N 


TAYLOR, J. Pa In, Bapt., Danville, bach 
ae hichd: Com Ga” of ih cue 


of West. Haven, 





[January 29, 1874, 


“Wiitnw H., Epis., 

Hoare ot Batnae bs 

_ ; 10,0. by Sebo a 

WARRALL, M. H., Bapt., of Troy, 0., to 
eh.; 8p mL botong - 

BARBOUR, P., Presb., Augusta, N. Y., re 


BARNES, M., Bapt., Reed City, Mich. 

D. R., Meth. : ¢ 
es wr BR e i., Guilford, N Y., re 
COOPWARD, B. R., Bapt., Sharon, Ind. 
‘CRAIN, ©. &., Bapt.,-Georgetown, N. Y., re- 


CRUM, Amos, Univ., Hinsdale, Il. 
CRUZAN, J. A., Cong., Charles City, Ia. 
DOBSON, J. A., Univ., Nunda, N. Y. 


DUNN, A. T., Bapt., E. Poul Vt., resigns. 
aves Mar. 81st. ——e 


EARNEST, J., Epis., Beltsville, Ma., resigns. 
ENTLER, G. R., Cong., Osceola, N. Y. 
FOCHT, J. B., Luth,, Sciota, Pa., resigns. 
FISH, E.8., Bapt.; China, Me., resigns. Leaves 
April Ist, 
ahaa L. J., Bapt., Marsha'!town, Ia., re 
gns. 


pa it W., Bapt., Pittsford, N. Y., re- 


GUIREY, Georagz, Ba West Troy, N. Y. 
resigns. ieeabe roe} Ast. 

HANHART, H., Ref. (Ger.), Covington, Ky., 
resigns. 


HAYHURST, L. W., Bapt., Lowa Falls, Ia. 

HOUCK, W., Luth., Columbia, 8. C., resigns. 

HUGHES, D. C., Bapt., 5th ch., Newark, N. J., 
resigns, 

SEHD» Genoa H., Epis., Petaluma, Cal., 


TATA A., Epis., St. Matthew's, Wheel- 

ng, 

MoGAHEN, J. H., Bapt., So. Hamilton, N. Y. 

MoLEOD, Hvexn, Nat 2 ae Co., Wis., 
res igne. Leaves Feb. 12th. 

MERRICK, O. M., Depa Merrick, [a., resigns. 

a THOMAS B., Epis., Central, Col., re 


PIOKET, Crrus, Cong., St. Cloud, Minn., 
PORTE T..G., Epis., Trinity ch., Louisville, 


SEACHRIST, 8., Luth., New Baltimore, O. 

SEIGFRIED, W. D., Bapt., Eatontown, N. J.. 

SHARP, J. B., Bapt., Geneseo, IIL, reéigns. - 
Leaves Feb. ist. 

SMITH, J. N., Bapt., So. Troy, N. ¥., resigns. 

SMITH, H. B., Univ., Peoria, IIL a 

STALLINGS, y. N., Bapt., Mt. Olive, N.O., ~ 
resigns. 

TOWER, W. N., Bapt., Cortlandville, N. Y. 

TOWNSEND, Joun, Epis., West Troy, N. ¥. 


THOMPSON, 'S. F.,D.D., Evansville, Ind., re- 
signs. Leaves ‘Apr. Yst. 


VAN: DEURS, Gzorex, Presb., smetteny ch., 
Utica, N. Y., resigns. Ill heal 
VARNUM, G. W., Bapt., ieee: N. Y. 
WEST, H., Bapt., Lawton, Mich. 
WESTCOTT, 8..N., Bapt., Waterville, N. Y., 
resigns. ” Leaves Mar. 31st. q 
WILLIAMS, B. F., Bapt., Mii-ord Center, N. 
Wig resigns. 
DEATHS. 


BATION, R. E., Bapt., Gay Hill, Tex., Deo. 
PULL. s — A M. D., Meth., Alexandria, Va, | 
ISH, Saarust Samusy W. D.D., LL.D., Presb., 
resident of Eaton, College, N. Y. ; 
ege Hill, O., Jan, 18th. 1 
eee J. Howanp, ot, London : 
Dec. 17th, aged 82 4 » Eng., q 
HITCHCOCK, Auumx Bacxos, Cong., Moline, — 
TIL, Dee. 15th, aged 50. 


iE , U. Br., Elmwood, Til, Jan. 
4th. 


POHLMAN, D. N.,.D.D., Lath., Albany, N.Y, 4 
Re th, aged 73. 


TT, James, D. D., E t. Philip’s, Phil- 
weekly Pa Jan. ‘i ® 


Gustavus, Lutb.  Willlameport, Pa., 
Jan. eer aas catk 


SHELDON, ea W., Comes Natick, Mass. 


Nov. 27th, aged 84. eee, 
SPARROW, WILLiaM, p 
Theo, Bem., Alexandria, Va., gy Tithe 
aged 3 
STEARNS Joun G., Bapt., Clinton, N. ¥., © 
Jan. 16th, aged *. 4 
WATERBURY, Carvin, Presb., Rotherwood, — 
Tenn., Jan. 8d, aged 69, 
MISCELLANEOUS. E 
GGS, Cuarxzs A., Presb., of Roselle, N.J.. 
" acting Professor of Hebrew and Greek a 
exegesis in Union Seminary, New York. 
W. T., Presb., of Denver, has been 
gyre chaplain of the Colorado are % 
HAL Epwakp R., Presb., of New 
BORK belle, ia nstructor in Hebrew at Union 
Seminary, New York. 
LETON, Tuomas, D.D., Meth., bas been 
— city treasurer of Elizabeth, NJ 


tem: 
moral philosophy 
WELL, E. P., Co has sccapted 6 oe a 
FO =) the editorial seat of the St. Loute 


mage ce Pe ose 


eth., of Ociveaten, ae 
gen ee B., Mets pA ogg ate be 


has 
pry 


norow U., D-D.; Prof. 
nramean U., D:D. 
been offered the presidency of. 


of 
Coll, Vt. 








J. 
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wre 
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- Literature. 


The prompt mention in owr list of ** Books of the We 
will beconsidered by us an equivalent pn a8 
clishers for all volwmes received. . The interests of owr 
te ee 7 See 
ther notice. « 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
. FOR, JANUARY, , 


Mr. WAttER BAcrnor’s recent work on 
“The English Constitution” is made’ the 
text of the initial article in’ the’ current 
number of The North American, which’ is 
entitled “The Constitutions® of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States” and is written 
by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, who hea pre- 
pared some previous articles on political 
science for this review. The English con- 
stitution, he thinks, has served as’ the 











foundation for more solid and systematic |) 


reforms during the present century than 
ours; a statement for whose proof he ad- 
duces, on the one hand, the’great gain it 
political power which the 16wer classes in 
Great Britain have got during that time, 
and, on the other, the apparent failure of 
our Government to handle successfully 
financial problems in general and matters 
connected with the Union Pacific Railroad 
and the Credit Mobilier in particular. “A 
large part of the order and decency in 
which the Americans live is also ‘due, Mr: 
Bradford suggests, to the fact that our pop- 
ulation is mofe limited in Proportion to the 
means of subsistence than is that of En- 
gland. Circumstances, therefore, such as 
the fact that our mechanics and laborers 
are better paid, better able to read and 
write, arid in possession of more average 
prosperity than British workmen, he rules 
out of thé.comparison, which he rests sole- 
ly 6 the éfiiciency of either government 
+ in déaling with social problems and popu- 
“lar reforms, in which Great Britain seems 
to ifm nitth more successful than we. But 
the lower classes in England have not yet 
reached a political or social position as 
high a8 the meanest American’ voters have 


had for ‘seventy-five years, and the re-. 


cént * betterment in their condition “has 
been quite as much due to the political 
necessities of the Tories as to any new ‘con- 
ception on their part of workingmen’s rights 
and wrongs. The success of British rule in 
India, too, hardly proves the capability’ of 
England to conduct successfully a foreign 
war of even moderate length and import- 
ance, a possibility which her ablest military 
men and politicians, if not her political 
economists, have long contemplated with 
sincere dismay. Mr. Bradford’s'remedy for 
the “drifting” and unsystematic way in 
which our Government conducts its ‘affairs 
consists in bringing about a closer and more 
résponsible ' relation between the! Oabinet 
and Congress, his plan urging that every 
department measure be presented by each 
secretary directly to the latter body, and 
that its failure be followed by the resigna- 
tion of its proposer. “The plan is not a new 
one; but itsupholders are-apt to forget that 


* our congressmen are DOW quite as sensitive 


to poptilar opinion as British members of 
Parliament, and that our, "press, for ‘which 
Mr. Bagehot is pleased to express a’ con- 
tempt which is born of ignorance, literally 


makes and unmakes the occupants’ of our: 


highest executive and judicial positions, its 
power never having had‘more forcible illus- 
trations than within the past few months. 
‘The most intelligent criticism which Dr. 
Clarke’s much- discussed book on ‘‘ Sex in 
Education” hes yet had is furnished by an 
anonymous writer, who is enabled to bring 
to the discussion of the subject & somewhat 
rare degree of common sense, and’ Whose 
comments, if opposed to the teachings of 


violent partisans, on either hand, are dis- 


criminating and valuable. “The ‘feviéwer 
finds causes of ill health’ among ’ Aihétican, 
girls quite as dangerous ; and, we.are sorry 


, far more age than injadicious" 


study, which ‘has ‘not, we i é, slain its 
thousands or tens of thousan: i attiotig the 
daughters of our Américan Israel. * The lit- 


erary tastes of young women’ ‘and, te’ care: 


leag way in which their reading ‘is peal 
are. also mentioned in & pa 

to. read. We have 

howeyer, that it, will induce them, t 

up other books zines ten ee 
Lee Hentz and Mrs, Southworth or, at best,” 
Mr. Reade and Mr. Wilkie Collins, 


tions on the War of 1 


‘ rivals in the country. A. curious -mishap. |; 


ligid Medici,” or Walton’s ‘Complete An- 





Dr. Isaac I. 1 Hayes, who is not unknown as 
a good writer as well as an Arctic explorer, 
and who will not, like Vambéry, be accused 
of never haying visited the regions of which 
he treats, contributesemexeellent article on 
‘* Arctio’xploration,’” full of énformation 
not otherwise to be obtained without dif- 
ficulty—an article which shows the advan- 
tage in-certain cases ‘of the er cathedrd tone 
given to an essay by the fact that it is signed 
by aspecialist. “TheCurrency and Finances 
of the United States,” by Henry V. Poor, 
takes a view of..things as gloomy as that of 
Mr. Bradford. The remaining of the,,con: 
tributed articles are one.on the “Antiquity: 
of the North American Indians,” by Charles 
C. Jones, Jr., and»:‘‘La:;Marmora’s Revela- 
by Karl Blind. ' 

The literary notices in the number are 
considerably fuller than usual, we are glad 
to see, and impress us ariew with the value 
and ability of this department.of the North 
American, ia which it has but two or three 


befell one of the notices—that.of Pref..Had- 
ley’s ‘‘ Introduction to Roman Law,” which 
was written by Prof.’ Wheeler, of Yale;-to 
whom the proof was returned with the two 
last pages missing.’ In the midst of term 
examinations, the writer wrote back re- 
questing that they be hunted up and re- 
gretting that he could not replace'them for 
two or three days; But when, as soon as 
term ‘closed, Prof. Wheeler forwarded his 
new manuscript, he was annoyed toa. de- 
gree which all-editors and contributors will 
at once understand by ascertaining that the 
notice had been printed the day before, un- 
corrected and mutilated, in the whole edi- 
tion of the review. We mention this fact 
out of simple justice to the painstaking 
critic, to whom it is also due to say that the 
notice was printed ‘in a correct form in The 
Tribune of December 27th, 1873: The: re- 
views of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Aftermath” and 
Howells’s “Poems” are of a character more 
trivial than should have been admitted into 
a department so good and among other crit: 
icisms so able. 

The North American remains in the hands 
of James R. Osgood & Co. as ‘publishers 
and Prof. Henry Adams as editor. It has 
never been abler than for the ten years past, 
and'we are inclined to think ‘that its publish- 
ers claim none too much when théy imply 
in an advertisement that it is ‘indispensable 
to all thoughtful readers.” It sadly neglects, 
however, and has for some time past sadly 
neglected the'purely literary element which 
under ‘its previous editors was always its 
best feature. ‘The currency of the country 
is doubtless an important subject, and so is 
the antiquity of the aborigines, and so to 
some readers would be an investigation into 
the constitution and government of Yvetot 
or the condition of the civil service in‘Ap- 
penzell; but many still retain an interest in 
such ‘topics as ‘Sir Thomas: Browne's *‘ Re- 


gier,’ ” for instance; to say nothing ‘of the 
name of Chaucer's mother, or Mr. Longfel- 
low’s compass-plant; and, to speak more 
seriously, it certainly behooves our great 
quarterly not to omit entirely questions in 
which the literary scholar takes an interest 
and for Whose discussion he oa looks to» 
the Worth American Review. > 
EEE 


THE RELIGIOUS Q QUARTERLIES. 


Tas ew Englander f for January opens | 
with a historical essay of great interest 
upon “Armenia and the Armenians,” by 
the Rev. T. C. Trowbridge. Mr. Trow:, 
bridge is making excellent use of his stayin 
this country in calling the attention of his 
countrymen.to the. remarkable, people for 
whom. he. is laboring. Dr, Bacon bas an. 
article, partly, historical, and partly philo- 
sophical, on ‘Constitution Making.” A. 
notable quotation is made from a “Thurs- 
day.lecture” preached: by the first pastor of 
Hartford, Thomas, Hooker, an ae 1637, on 


the foundations of seieorany ake | 
these three,‘‘ heads,” as a sample of the kind 
of thinking te which the old; parsons AMR 
wontto treat their flocka: - 


“I. That the choice of public 1 
belongs, unto the people, by. paul page OWD | 
The ylieg of tation, whith be-’ 
| ayo 


pt ry 


“TIL, They who have power to appoint 








officers si diepillidaptaa tases guonen 
also to get’ the bounds and limitations of 
b 9 power and place unto: which ‘they call 


We have the-statement, on. high authority 
that this is the very firstclear.and complete: 
enunciation ‘tobe found in literature of the 
American doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
Dr. Patton, late: of They Advance, prints in 
this quartefly what we ‘suppose tobe the 
paper read by him before’ the’ Evangelical 


agree on “ Revivals of “Religion: how 


ke them Productive of Permanent 
Guat ” The main points are that the use- 
fulness of revivals depends on our keeping 
in view, both the divine. authorship and the 
human agency involved in revivals, and in 
our bearing in mind the fact that ‘they 
cover but part of the ground of divine 
action and of the religious life and work of 
the Church.” The remarks of the writer 
on this last point are just. and timely. Dr. 
Magoun, of Iowa College, contributes ‘‘ A 
Study in International Law Reform”; and 
the Rey. Burritt. A. Smith reviews Dr. 
Burr's. latest book in .an article entitled 
“Eyolutionism versus Theism.”.. The argu- 
ments of this writer we cordially commend 
to those timid brethren who are scared by 
the mention of modern science. Mr. Smith 
by no means accepts. the conclusions of Dr. 
Burr. The unsoundness of his arguments 
is very lucidly set forth. Those who think, as 
we do, that religion has nothing to gainfrom 
charlatanry will be glad to have the work 
of this overpraised. and incapable cham- 
pion of religion against science critically 
examined. Mr. Smith is a personal friend 
of Dr. Burr, and may, theréfore, be supposed 
to be free from any unfavorable bias against 
his writings. It is clearly proved, to begin’ 
with, that Mr. Burr has not overthrown the | 
doctrine of evolution, and it is even con- 
ceded that this doctrine may yet be fully 
established, It is not-yet proved; there are 
many gapsin the chain of argument; but 
“it is too much to affirm that it will not be 
proved. The indications that point to and 
favor it are such that the expectations of 
those who are looking for it are not to be 
hooted down as visionary,” But, supposing 
it to be proved, is it then true, as Dr, Burr 
insists, that no evidence of the existence of 
a God can be shown? Is.Evolutionism in- 
consistent with Theism.? To this question 
the writer gives a firm negative. After ad- 
mitting be truth of the nebular hypothesis 
and. the truth of Darwinism, even con- 
ceding the theory of abiogenesis, the ex- 
istence of God may fairly be proved. With 
the atheistic evolutionist’s proposition that 
‘an eternal succession of universes” rules 
out an. eternal God he. takes. direct ‘issue. 
And the reason is that ‘‘ the supposition of 
a past eternity thus made up is utterly con- 
tradictory.” ‘That the material universe 
should have come down from a past 
eternity without beginning is an impos- 
sibility, a contradiction, an absurdity. 
It must then have had a beginning, and 
in the beginning God.” All this is strongly 
argued from the necessary laws of thought, 
and fortified by admissions of Herbert Spen- 
cer concerning the absolute unthinkable- 
ness of the atheistic theory of the universe. 
The Evangelical Alliance and its pendant 
discussions of Christian fellowship find an 
echo ina good article by Prof. Hopper on 
‘‘ Church Unity”; and a valuable paper by 


Prof. Fisher on ‘‘The Relation of. the, 


Church of England to the other Protestant 
Churches,” in. which the letters of Prof. . 
Fisher. to The Triduneon the same subject 
are wisely incorporated. The concluding. 
article. on...‘‘ Points. of ,Contact between 
Science. and Art,” by, Prof. Weir, of the. 

Art School, New Haven, is readable. and 
ate The book reviews are cursory 
and slight. 

The Methodist is hardly up to its 
own high standard. The editorial depart-, 
ments are, as usual; well done; but some of” 
the contributions’ are coninfonplace. | The 
openins ariel, Uy fhe By: EO. Haven, D.D., o 


is a readable and appreciative. biographical 
sketch of ‘the late fs pleted Clark. ‘*Our 


| Work at'tie te ere ohare 
colors by the, Rev, Hénry 

growth of the Beas Weeted 

pee ot Na inet: 
very rapid; 
expense (of other acne Nhe: 


changing of eggs: from one basket to an- 
other. We do not complain of this; we are 





inclined to hope that under the superintend 
ence of the Northern Church the blecks im 
the: South will get a training superior. to 
that» which their own churches afforded, 
them; but the success thus recorded ig not, 
after all, of the nature. of a missionary 
conquest. An anonymous writer, who be- 


-} longs, we are sure, to the great family 


Aquila Americana; contributes an essay 
on “ The Position. and , Prospects. of ..the 
American -Uniop,” in which, the Bird: of 
Freedom is permitted to soar into the 
illimitable: ether. ‘The Baptism of Naa- 
man” is a learned essay by the Rey. 
Jeseph Horner, D.D., in which it is argued 
that -the washing of this Syrian noble was 
‘*a literal baptism,”’and that it was per- 
formed ‘by dashing, pouring, or sprinkling, 
an@ not by immersion. In ‘The Unity of 
the Physical World” President Winchell 
ably expounds and fully accepts the ‘ Neb- 


ular Hypothesis.” Not only the .‘}nnde- 


vout” astronomers, but nearly all of any 


reputation .entertain ,the same opinion. 


“Dr. Chamberlayne on Saving Faith” is 
reviewed by the Rey. John Noon. So faras 
weare able to get at the opinions of Dr. 
Chamberlayne, they,seem, to us much more 
sensible than those.of the. reviewer. The 
effort of the author is to make it plain that 
saving faith is involved in any.act by.which, 
the soul turns penitently and trustingly to 
God. .The effort of the reviewer is to dis- 


sect out faith from, other operations of the 


soul, and to makeit a distinct stepin an 
elaborate process. This is bad theological 
method, .The way of salvation is much Jess 
metaphysical than Mr. Noon, supposes, In... 
“The Day;Xear Interpretation’ Dr. Enoch, 
Pond, of, Banger, -brings. many. considera- 
tions to show thatthe word “ day” in.the 
biblical prophecies. frequently, not always, 
means a year: The appearance of Dr 
Pond among the Methodist reviewers iss 
pleasant instance of the catholic spirit in 
which our reviews are conducted nowadays. 


Amother instance of the same sort is fur- 
nished:by the Bibliotheca Sacra, whick has, 
indeed;*been the leaderia this literiry fra- 
terization.” The first article: in this quar 
terly is by’ the Rev. "Thomas Hill, Dei, 
LL.D., formerly president’ of Harvard Cok 
lege?’ It is éntitled “Theology ‘a Possible 
Science” and isa masterly presentation of 
the analogies between the pure mathemiat- 
ics-and theology, showing that the difficult. 
ies of the latter belong to the formeralso,; 
and that’ there is no more absurdity in 
Theism than in many mathematical propos 
sitions. “ The infinite,” ds he shows, ‘is 
not merely the negation of limits; itris the 
affirmation of extent beyond limits. - The 
infinite in space, for example, is not simply 
boundiessness, but boundless ‘spade. It is 
not the simple inability to assign a stopping 
place; it is an ability always togo!further— 
as much further as you please”. The 
““Know Nothing: Philosophy,” of) which 
Kant and Hamilton were the progenitorr 
and Herbert ‘Spencer’has been ong ‘of the. 
chief: defenders, results; in the opinion of 
Dr. Hill, ‘from confining the view tothe 
negative side of infinity and forgetting that 


| it has a positive side as well, We'can give 


but a poor adcotihtof this admirable essay, | 
The closing passage illustrates its point of 
view, and shows why a Unitarian’ writér, 
like Dr. Hill, may be safely admitted to an 


Orthodox quarterly : 
“Tt 1s very difficult for us, brought up ix 
the noonday of Christian ht, to decide 


how much we owe of our Seana of 
God to the Teacher who spake as never man 
spake. We may err upon either side. We 
may overvalueourown ability, fail-to-ree-' 

ognize rashe light which flows. from. the Di-. 
rie Wo rd, and overrate our powers of un- 

od vision in discerning things that per- 
tain to God. On the other hand, if wé say 
that without Christ we have no knowledge 
of divine things, then, we assert that map 
has no power to the, no 
test whereby to tow that he came fron, 
God. Butto observers, whether 
pene revelation. or not, it is- 


Ba ota Ou 
favor.0' @ ro’ 
i bods on nc etfully beauti atlas 
: ft "ike diecotiivee gue 
every perpen oe - oe a - nag 
ow conception of wha ig 
i ont most worthy of the ‘itearnate 


veins in’ the Time of Christ,” ba ina Har. 
‘Selah Merrill, is‘ascholurly geographical and: 
historical monogrtiph of which 
further when completed. In“ i ee ud 
igm” the Rev. J, MacBride Sterrett contends 












































thet faith is the basis of science, as well as'of 
religion, that it is by exercising a real faith 
in ‘Our setises that we know the external 
world, and by putting faith in’ fandamental 
laws of thought that we build our’ sciences. 
‘*Book Rarities at Washington” is an enter- 
taitting sketch by Frederic Vinton, assistant 
lib?arian of Congress. “The Hebrew Tense” 
is dis@usséd by Dr. A. B. Rich at consider- 
ablélength and with-a careful analysis of 
the Hebrew notion of time. ‘Dr. Rich’s 
study of the literature of this subject seems 
to have been confined to American writers 
and@his theory of the origin of the Hebrew 
impérative is liable to ‘destructive criticism. 
‘“"Phe Natural Basis of Our Spiritual Lan- 
guage” is the theme of an essay by Dr. 
Thémson, the author of “The Land and 
the Book,” and “ Historical Illustrations of 
the Old Testament” are treated of by the 
Rey. Géorge H. Whittemore. The book 
notices are generally good. 

The Presbyterian Quarterly opens with an 
article by the Rev. John C. Lowrie on “Our 
Indian Affairs,” in which the true relation 
of the Indians to the nation is disctissed and 
the suggestion is made, among others, that 
there ought to be an Indian Department; 
with a full secretary, rather than‘a Bureau, 
with a commissioner. The unreserved en- 
Gotsement of Secretary Delano as a man 
whose “‘able and upright statésmanship” 
leaves nothing to be desired is hardly neces- 
sary in the connection, and is, perhaps, a 
little overdrawn. “The Sinfulness of Self- 
ishness,”’ by Dr. Hickok, is an able restate- 
ment of that writer’s fundamental doctrine 
in morals—that worthiness, and not happi- 
ness, is the ¢hief end of man. “ Live'to this 
end—I will get happiness in the greatest 
measure I can, whatever else may come— 
and you will bé wholly ’a selfish man; but 
live to this end—I am not solicitous about 
my happiness, since my grand end is so to 
live that it may ever be right that God 
should make me happy—and you'will be a 
truly loyal man.” Two essays from. the 
missionary field appearin this number: one 
by Dr. Hamlin, om the “‘ First Seven Sultans 
of the Ottoman Dynasty,” and the other by 
the Rev. G. W. Leyburn, on ‘‘The Modern 
Gieeks and Opinions Concerning Them.” 
Both are'good specimens of the kind of con- 
tributions for which literature is indebted 
to Christian missions. In‘‘ Obedience and 
Liberty” the Rev. F. A. Noble exposes the 
fallacies of the argument of Mill concerning 
Christian morality in his essay ‘‘On Lib- 
erty,” Mill's misrepresentations of Chris- 
tianity ‘were, perhaps, unidtentional; but 
they are certainly unjust, and they detract 
in 160 small degree from the good repute. of 
one; who'wwas usually a fair and candid 
writér. ‘Mr: Noble deals with the topic in a 
vigorous way. Matthew Arnold’s “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma” is effectively treated by 
Dr, Aiken; of:Princeton. “The Late:Com- 
mercial Crisis” is discussed by Dr: Atwater, 
of the:same place, with an acuteness and 
comprehension which shows that the.ignor- 
ahee of affairs attributed to clergymen is not 
universal. Perhaps the: most. important 
article in the number is one translated from 
the Revwe des deux Mondes, by M. Charles | 
Leveque, on ‘‘ The Sense.of the Beautiful in 
Brutes!”- It is a-diseussion of: ‘' Psycholog- 
ical Darwinism:and Comparative Psychol: + 
ogy.” Darwin’s theory, upon which his 
doctrine of sexual selection is founded, that 
bpates haye an appreciation of beauty; M 
Tigveqtte ‘controverts) “He argues that the ' 
retvognition of beaut> involves the recog 
nition of law, harmony, order—in volves, 
thatdatoisey, a faculty. of generalization ; 
and that there is no évidence whatever that: 
brtifes have any such faculty.’ The“ attra. 
tion of the sexes ii brutes results from an 
appetite,. not,as Darwin argues, from senti- 
ment. The writer points out the utter hazi- 
ness Of Mr: Darwin's psychological theories, 
and shows that he cannot ‘be trusted until, 
he geis. clearer notions of the meaning of 
sotic of the‘verms he uses. ‘Theif 

te of the religions « and the philosophi:' 
ical status of Darwin and Darwinism seems 
te'us'a just.one: 
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Legion. J In this, Pirwever, 
is not to be found k of 
his ph inferiority..; It is.. ‘abe 
vices of his method ; it is in the enormous in- 
terval between what he affirms and what he 
re i it is in the tat von 1 use which he 
Papin i Nev- 
Sheer works, observa- 
gon ag extent and ‘iveraity © knowl 
recious mine, w ich com 
eke may eabiest with immense 
protit—on’ one condition, however, that. it 
shall resist the seduction of the spirit of 
the system, and that it shall seek the true, 
rather than the thew.” 


‘The editoriql notes are fairly good and 


the book notices are of unequal merit. One 
of them praises the extravagances of ‘‘ Pater 
Mundi,” a pit into which a review of this 
character ought not to have fallen. 

In the Christian Quarterly the leading 
article, on ‘‘ Mosaism and Christianity,” is a 
well-considered statement of the relation of 
the dispensation of law to the dispensation 
of grace. “Natural Immortality” is the 
title of an essay in which it is maintained 
that noscientific proof of a future existence 
is possible apart from the religious nature of 
man and the revelation which has been 
given him by God. The writer seems to us 
unnecessarily to fetter himself. The argu 
ments from analogy which Butler proposes, 
and which he so peremptorily sets aside, may 
not be conclusive, but they are certainly 
aids to faith. An essay on ‘ Inspiration” 
adopts the ‘‘ verbal” theory without hesita- 
tion and makes vigorous war upon all the 
other theories. ‘Our Creed-Makers” is a 
discussion, in language which to us is some- 
what blind, of certain tendencies of the de- 
nomination for which the Quarterly speaks. 
“God a Threefold Postulate of .Psychol- 
ogy” presents the Ontological Argument 
for the existence of God in a cogent 
way. That this argument is destined in 
the immediate future to find’ new and 
stronger statements and to prove one of 
the best bulwarks of Theism seems prob- 
able, and this contribution to the discussion 
is not without value. ‘‘The Want of Suc- 
cess in the Work of Conversion” is attrib- 
uted in another article to the fact that the 
Pedobaptists have baptized infants, and 
that the Baptists have been driven by this 
absurdity to the opposite extreme of neglect- 
ing the training of children. The conclud- 
ing article, on “The True Foundation,” 
argues that the Church is built on the truth 
confessed by Peter—‘‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God”—and that all 
men who accept this truth belong within 
the Church. The book notices are rather 
better than usual. 

The Universalist Quarterly starts out 
strongly with @ learned review of “ Buddb- 
ism,” by David“ Mf Balfour; “The Christ 
Principle,” by the Rev. Samuel Ashton, 
formulates the doctrine that Jesus was the 
Logos, ‘‘ the Christ of God,” ‘‘ the manifest- 
ation of the Father’s glory, the representa- 
tion of his undying love”; that “ Jesus of 
Judea was only the form which contained 
the Christ,” for “in him ‘was ‘the Word 
that became flesh and dwelt among us.’” 
Fault will be found by” orthodox’ liberalists 
with many of the forms of statement used by 
this writer; but it is easy to see beneath them 
all areal and loyal faith in the Saviour of 
men. An appreciative essay, by the Rev. 
Win. M. Fernald, upon “Emanuel Sweden- 
borg,” is continued from the last number; 
(Prof. Cone discusses the methods of ‘‘ Bib- 
lical Interpretation” practiced by the early 
fathers; the Rey. A. J. Canfield teviews 


‘*Ewald’s History of Israel”; and under the- 


title of “‘A Hundred Years” is’ printed the 
‘historical discourse preached by the Rey. A: 
J. Patterson, at the Centennial Celebration ii 


Portsmouth, N. H. Among the’ book'no-” 


tices is a cordial Téeview of Dr. Brooks's 
“New Departure,” from which we hip” me 
following sentence: 
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ieiita' in lite and in dente us a have these 
blessed. and redeeming truths in all our pul- 
pits and Sunday-schools, and soon we shall 
see the fiélds begin #6 blossom into ‘promise 
and fruitage.” 
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THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


THE current number of The Atlantic labors 
under the general disadvantage which all 
February periodicals share, and is’also com: 
pelled to follow an exceptionally good 
issue, even for the month of January. Its 
contents, however, are neither uninterest- 
ing nor unaccompanied by good names. 
The article to which most readers will first 
turn, probably, is the opening one of Mr. 
Whittier’s autobiographic series, which bas 
for its subject '‘ The Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion of 1883,” and is the first prose essay of 
the -author’s since his introduction to “John 
Woolman’s Journal,” if we remember cor 
rectly. Mr. Whittier’s three prose volumes, 
two of which' dre made up of newspaper 
pieces, are now little read; but the present 
article is good enough to cause readers of his 
poetry to turn with interest to those earlier 
contributions to our literature, the pleasant 
style and kindly humor of which the author 
does not seem to have lost. The article is 
also interesting’ as a piece of political 
history, one of its statements recalling 
what neatly every one ‘had forgotten, 
that the late President Lord, of Dart- 
mouth, was oneof the vice-presidents of this 
very anti-slavery convention of 1833. Soon 
afterward, however, he changed: his views 
completely, and assumed the character of 
defender of: slavery asa divine institution 
in which he is best known tous.. Mr. Theo- 
dore Lyman’s ‘‘ Recollections of Agassiz” 
has asad interest in following so closely 
upon the dead scientist’s masterly article of 
last month, which is, we infer from. the 
publishers’ advertisement, the only: paper in 
the projected series, a circumstance which 
shows; as ‘‘Edwin. Drood” and ‘' Denis 
Duval” did, how closely our great men 
allow themselves to be pursued by the 
printer’s devil. Mr. Lyman writes interest- 
ingly of his dead friend, some of whose 
characteristics he sets before us, ina. new 
light and of whom he. tells several striking 
anecdotes. He also speaks freshly concern- 
ing the inception of the museum at Cam- 
bridge. He leaves part untold, however, 
in his praise of Prof. Agassiz’s command 
of the English language, which, indeed, he 
wrote perfectly and spoke fluently, but with 
a pronunciation surprisingly bad for a man 
so long intimate with American scholars. 
Henry James, Jr., whose ‘*The, Last ,of 
the Valerii,” in the January number of this 
magazine, was the best story we have lately 
read, has a sketch of ‘‘ A Chain of. Italian 
Cities”; another: European article, ‘‘ Over 
Ilium and Ida,” is furnished by William J. 
Armstrong ; Robert Dale Owen takes up his 
autobiography again; and the second num- 
ber of Charles Dudley Warner's ‘‘ Baddeck 
and that Sort of Thing” appears. The two 
serials of Mr: Aldrich and. Mr. Baker, “ Pru- 
dence Palfrey” and ‘‘ Moses Evans,” both of 
which are good in very different ways, are 
continued. Mr. Baker's story seems. to, us 
considerably better than ‘‘The: New Tim.. 
othy” aud already succeeds in impressing 
the characteristics of several of its:person- 
ages with clearness upomthe reader's mind; 
while Mr, Aldrich gives to bis remange an 
increased interest and holds its pt ‘well 
in hand. The poetry of the Aflantié ‘has not 
been so good of late as it ‘ought,‘nor is it 
better. than usual this month; ‘but Dr. 
Holmes and Mr. Trowbridge appear, 
although in a rather uncharactetistic fashion, 
Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Ballad of’ the Boston Tea 
Party” not being 80 good as his theatrical 
prologue recently spoken in this city, which 
we should like to have The Atlantic print. 
The typography of the magazine, the'plates 
of which are in this issue made at the River- 
side Press, which used {0 print it ten years 
ago, is again changed from thé long-faced 
and somewhat Frenchy cut of the: ‘January 
number, and the page now léoks almdéstex- 
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in Scribner to the recent articles of Dr. 
Blauvelt in the same magazine, which we 
have hitherto discussed at some length, in 
an article which he calls ‘‘ Dr, Blauvelt’s 
‘Novum Organum.’” In a terse way he 
takes up the arguments of that writer, and 
shows pretty clearly, it seems to us, the un- 
tenability of some and the inapplicability of 
others, making specially short work of Dr- 
Blauvelt’s idea that a Ohristian minister is 
ex officio disqualified: to examine religious 
truth with absolute impartiality. Princeton 
theology crops out in one of Prof. At- 
water’s statements, however, that the Bible 
“lays upon every one to whom it comes 
the inexorable obligation to believe it on 
pain of perdition,” Mr. Edward , King’s 
series of papers on the Southern States is 
now being made—we..use the present pas- 
sive. participle with deliberation—the prin- 
cipal. feature, “Glimpses of Texas” being 
the title of the second paper. Mr. King 
seems to be a good man for the duty which 
has been assigned him, and his entertaining 
article is accompanied by illustrations which 
are, save the bad portrait of Gen. Houston, 
better than the high average of the wood-cuts 
whieh appear in this magazine. Mr. Al- 
bert Rhodes writes interestingly of Beran” 
ger, of whose literary life he gives an intel- 
ligent summary; Peter Toft translates from 
the Danish a long story called ‘‘ The Black 
Marble”; E. 8, Nadal makes an interesting 
paper on “English Sundays and London 
Churches,” treating principally of one 
church, however, which he takes as a type; 
and Prof. W. 8. Tyler prints an address on 
“The Higher Education of Women.” Mr, 
Stedman, who, like Mr. Stoddard, occasion- 
ally gives us criticisms of poets and poetry, 
discusses Thomas Hood, Matthew Arnold, 
and B. W. Procter, whom he calls ‘A 
Representative Triad,” as belonging re- 
spectively to the schools of popularity, in. 
tellect, and sentiment. Of Mr. Arnold he 
speaks with discriminating justice, but 
rates too highly, it seems to us, his dull 
poem of “Sohrab and Rustum.” The edi- 
torial departments of the magazine are as 
good as usual; but the poetry, like that of 
The Atlantic, is unimportant enough. It is 
furnished by Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. Thaxter, 
Mrs. Dorr, and Clara H. Tittman, whose 
verse is made the vehicle of some wood- 
cuts which shake our faith in the ability of 
Miss Addie Ledyard to draw human, or at 
least Hindoo figures correctly. 

Harper's has at least two articles of the 
sort which have brought it deserved fame 
and of which it still retains a certain mon- 
opoly—William C. Prime’s ‘‘Some Notes 
about. Pottery and Porcelain” and one 
about the ‘City. Road. Chapel,”. London, 
which the writer describes as the central 
shrine of. Methodism. Mr. Charles Nord- 
hoff continues his Pacific Coast papers with 
one on “The Columbia River and Puget 
Sound”; the Princess Liechtenstein’s vol- 

umes about Holland, House are simmered 
‘down into an article whose appearance in 
Horper one. could have prophecied before- 
hand; and Mr. Frank Vincent’s travels 
‘in, Burmah and Siam form the theme 
of, another article; by. the editor of 
the magazine, called ‘The Land of the 
White Elephant.”. Mr. Walt Whitman, 
,who has printed nothing since his Dart- 
_mouth poem of 1872, contributes the “ Song 
of the Redwood Tree,” a characteristic pro- 
duction, with the usual culminating men, 
abysms, occult, deep volitions, etc., as well 
as the patriotism. never lacking in the au- 
thor and the catalogues which seem also in- 
dispensable with him. But it is by no 
means a bad poem or one to be laughed 
down; and it, with the memory of 
his “Proud Music of the Sea-storm,” will 
do something to convince Americans that 
Mr. Whitman is at times worth reading and’ 
that there is a. residuum’ of sense in the en- 
thusissm , with which Swinburne, W. M. 
Rossetti, and other London authors are in- 
spired whenever his name is mentidned, 
In. the wae Qhair” “Mr. Curtis, discusses 
ion, and popular lectures. 
George H. Boker contrib- 
tes the, most. Sonat of the 
i in “ Kismet’; Marie Howland writes 
well concerning * Josephine ‘and Malimal- 
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"Seatiee?s Lord ag It is unkind in 
the writer, however, to wile the metropoli- 
tan reader along his pleasant paths of gos- 
sip and then spring upon him; unawares 
with the remark that ‘‘ with the exception, 
perhaps, of New York, there is not a’place 
in the wide world where a marquis with 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds a 
year could win golden opinions so quickly 
asin Ireland.” For the rest of the number 
there is the continuation of Mr. Strahan’s 
“The New Hyperion,” with Dord’s accom- 
panying illustrations; ‘*‘ Among the Alli- 
gators,” by 8. C. Clarke; “ The Romance of 
a Tin Box,” an interesting story, by Louis 
A. Roberts; a paper on the modern French 
novel, by Francis Asheton; “A-Queen’s Ad- 
venture,” by R. Davey; and another East- 
ern paper by Mrs. F. R. Feudge, who also 
bas a contribution in the “ Monthly Gossip.” 
Old and New has an excellent paper on 
** Bxercise,” by Mr. Hale, which, good as it 
is, fails to give as practical and minute di- 
rections or suggestions as could haye been 
wished. Mr. Anthony Trollope’s novel is 
continued, as well as the anonymous and 
composite ‘Tom Haliburton’s Quandary” 
and Mr. Perkins’s ‘“‘Scrope.” Clara F, 
Guernsey and T. G. Appleton write the two 
poems of the number. There are stories by 
William T. Harlow and Julius Ferrette; 
and an essay, “The Better Samaritan,” by 
Josiah Phillips Quincy: Rey. OC. G. Fair- 
child’s “ Non-Proscriptiye Schools in the 
South” is an able and sensible article in 
favor of the complete co-education of blacks 
and whites in schools and colleges. Mr. 
Fairchild’s position is defended by sound 
arguments and practical experience; and 
members of Congress who are now con- 
sidering this very question of civil rights 
‘will do well to read his article. As good as 
anything in the number, however, are the 
modest four pages which introduce the de- 
partment of ‘‘ The Examiner,’”’ which will 
be useful reading for poetical aspirants ag 
‘-wellas some who claim for themselves a 
more pretentious name. One of the quoted 
letters—“ the invaluable paper by Dr. 
Toomston in the July Old and Wet; which 
‘we have just received, suggests to me.;the 
verses which are enclosed ”—by no means 
represents an imaginary case, ‘The Atlantic 
having lately, with a bad taste seldom 
equaled, printed a poem suggested by and 
eulogistic of a story which appeared a few 
months pin the same magazine, the-excel- 
lent quality of which was no excuse for its 
“sorry pendant. — 

There are three well-defined Views of 
Spiritualism : that itis sheer humbug, or that 
it pieces ont’ jvith thickery a Philosophic 
truth whose discovery is ‘rétarded thereby ; 

that all its revelations are solemn facts, 
bringing genuine intelligence from the other 
world; and that its phenomena are true 
but inspired by the Devil. The first: is: the 
theory of the most of us; the second of the 
Spiritualists themselves, the editor of. thé 
London Quarterly Journal of Science, and 
Messrs. Massey, Sargent, and Owen; while 
the third has for its champion the Catholic 
World, which prints. in. its. February 
number a third paper on the subject. 
‘““@rapes and ‘Thoris” is 
there is a New England story called ‘Grace 
Seymour’s Mission”; an excellent poem, 
‘Cui Bono”; an essay on the servitude of 
modern life, with the monastery as its mor- 
al; and a sketch called ‘An English Maid- 
en's Love,” which isso pure and ‘beautiful 
and tonchiug that whoso has not yet read it 
is to be envied the pleasure of its first peru- 
sal. 
The Galazy, as well as Harper, devotes 
© @onsiderable space to John Wesley its arti- 
‘ cle being written by DrA. HL. Guernsey, 
® who may be supposed to have learned by his 
long experience in Franklin Square the art 
of preparing condensed and readable biog- 
rapbiés! His paper is ad interésting one, at 
all events; nor,,indeed, could it well be 
otherwiséin treating of a life so far removed 
} from theaverage career of Church of En - 
* glahd” clergymen as was Wesley’s. R. G- 
White Sree his “‘ Linguistic and: Lite- 
tee and Quarieg,’ continuing: 
‘(i on Dr.,Hall and  treat-- 
p inoidentally of - things; Al- 
2 ben Rhodes. writes,.of the Paris 
- pickers; R. B, Kimball attacks: the } 
express, and telegraph corporations; which 
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demands more plore legislation; and 
‘Junius Henri Browne writes with- his usual 
cynicism of ‘“‘ Women as Friends.” ‘The 


whether it be not advisable, ifthe Galazy 
‘and the yest @f the ‘Magazinés are likely to 
} be/obliged to.présent us. in future with such 
rubbish in the:way of:poetry as they print 
this month, fof them.to adopt at once the 
Catholic World’s fashion.of printing extracts 
from Chaucer, Gower, etc. The. brief title 
of the selection in that magazine for this 
month, by the way, is “To Domitian, con- 
cerning S. John, commanded to be cast into 
a caldron of Burning Oil,” which suggests 
tothe exasperated reader a possible way of 
getting rid of some of these February warb- 
lers, 

The Popular Science Monthly opens. with 
a very valuable paper by. Prof. Young on 
“The Chromosphere and Solar Promi. 
nences,” which is accompanied by excellent 
illustrations; the first lecture on ‘‘ Modern 
Optics and Painting” delivered by Prof. 
Rood, of Columbia, before the National 
Academy of Design; an address by Pres- 
ident White, of Cornell, on “Sanitary 
Science and Public Instruction”; and, 
among other things, articles by Dr. Beard, 
Rev. Samuel Lockwood, Albert R. Leeds, 
and R. A. Proctor, of whom a staring wood- 
cut and a brief biography are given. 


If The Aldine this month contains no pic- 
ture of remarkable excellence, it has sev- 
eral which are pleasing and evenly drawn 
and engraved. This much.of praise cer- 
tainly belongs to Mr. John A. Hows’s five 
landscape scenes; the rocks in the full-page 
picture and the whole of the ‘ Juniata 
River, near Lewistown” being well done. 
The “ Lewistown Narrows’’ scene. is also 
good. Mr. Cary’s ‘Antelope Hunting” 
-gnd M. Lejeune’s ‘‘ Cinderella.” are of the 
nature of pictorial padding, and between 
them and Mr. Hows’s pictures in place and 
merit comes Mr, J. 8. Davis’s “An Idle 
Dog.” The editorial columns are more 
numerous than usual, embracing depart- 
ments of literature, art, music, and the 
drama.» The writer of the essay under the 
last-named heading seems.so deeply :im- 
pressed by the splendor of the places of 
amusement in this city that the resources of 
the English language are taxed to furnish 
him with words. To him, it seems, our thea- 
tres are not mere play-houses, but ‘* verita- 
ble fairy land.” 

— + 

Messrs. James R. Oscoop & Co. have 
called, we see, the prettily-printed and red- 
edged series of books which has already con- 
tained, among other things, ‘‘H. H.’s’’ “ Bits 
of Travel,’? Warner’s “‘Saunterings,’ ” and 
Howells’s. ‘‘ Chance Acquaintance,” the Sd@un- 
terer’s Series ; and, if it be well’named, as it cer- 
tainly. is, no books better deserve a place in it 
than Mr. Henry Blackburn’s Artists and 
Arabs and Normandy Picturesque. The first 
‘of these, which was originally published 
in London some six years ago, treats of art 

and out-door experiences in Algeria, 

is written in a style not unpleasantly dis- 
cursive, but-decidedly suggestive of open eyes 
and quick ears, At least one image whieh is 
set up in many a poem is broken by the uthor 
when he declares Moorish women unbesutiful, 
since their countenances are wooden and inex- 

J ¢, and are ‘ideals of repose, not to say 
ot 4 and insipidity.”” And these crea- 
‘tures of the imagination fare yet worse further 

on in the vtume, in a picture of their amiable 
Characteristics given. by. Hon, Lewis Wingfield, 

‘an unlucky Englishman, whose hair was so 

pulled by them that he was glad to hurry down 


from his: toma -place ‘‘six steps at a time.’’ 
Mr. Blackburn tells us elsewhere of a warrior 
who, with hands outstretched to the sun, 
made a glorious picture as he prayed on 
horse’ ‘who was found on near ap- 
proach to be both dirt ri cruel; while the 
exit from sight of a: triarch was accel- 
erated by an enraged Wruntilies who chased 

him down hill with dishcloth. ‘The Arabsand 


tai Whence ‘with quite as mach cruelty as kind- 
ness, so that the myth ga een de ee 
also seems in danger. 
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ons in “‘ Artists ‘an 
ree wo! en ; those in “ ‘Normandy 
cturesque” “better. 


«...A latge amount of information’ concern- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


poems of the number suggest the inquiry » 


too, are said by Mr, Blackburn to. treat: 


more ( lecagnt ieces of iconoclasm. 
as ‘read j , he 
Hiergyioo ue weeataat | 
legs ing 


ing the governments, rulers, population, 
ion, ete ‘of the nations of the world is ns 





Maatien, the four tables of. which .are quite 
remarkable specimens of intelligent condensa- 


‘tion, ie ame continue the ee 


tion of thé work at semi-annual inter 
Prof: Schem has shown himself so rad a 
compiler in the present issue that it is to be 
hoped that he will be able to carry out his 
commendable plan. Mr. Charles B. Stetson 
gives up the most of his book on Technical 
Education (James R. Osgood & Co.) to the ex- 
amination of the state of instruction in the 
mechanic arts in Euro vane ig tn for ~ nae 
upon: British, Frene 
From these he argues I age brevity so 
the introduction into our schools of a ayensen- 
atic course of technical education, deeming 
that the time-has come when the American 
mechanic must depend thereon in his com- 
petition not only with foreign workmen, 
under a protective tariff, but with skilled 
artisans in the various portions of the 
United States. Dr. Edwin Lankester’s Half 
Hours with the Mi a small English 
weeks issued some time since, now takes its 
lace in the ‘* Popular Scientific. Series’’ of the 
esers, Putnam. Itis'a brief but trustworthy 
manual of microscopy, treating of the con- 
struction. and management Of the instrument 
and the.selection and mounting of objects, and 
containing a good chapter on Y pelesiend light 
and an abundance of excellent illustrations. The 
book willserve-ag an introduction’'to the works 
of Carpenter and Beale. Another elementary 
peek ag the Spo iard ae is Mr. = 
ngell’s ZHlements imal siology, a 
sensible English manual, and, like Mr. Lankes- 
ter’s book, well printed and illustrated. 


..It is not always easy to discuss &@ me- 
morial volume in accordance with ordinary 
canons of criticism; nor is it necessary, per- 
haps, to spealtof the characteristics of an 
author who was..so well known to no incon- 
siderable partion of American readers of aver- 
age intelligence as the late Mrs. Parton. Fanny 
Fern, a Memorial Volume, (G.W. Carleton & Co.), 
is made up for the most part of selections from 
the author’s writings, brief and characteristic, 
and treating of a very wide range of subjects, 
the diversity of which may be.illustrated by the 
titles of a few-of them: ‘ Night,” “The Model 
Widow,” “The Calm of Death,” “ The Calum- 
niated Dog,” and “Henry Ward Beecher. ” Mrs. 

Parton made no addition to our literature, prob- 
ably, that will endure the passage of years; but 
her contributions to the popular press were 
always excellent in tone, uaeth in morals, read- 
able, after a and.had, above all, the 
prime merit of brevity, for which alone they 
should be held. in memory as models for their 
many imitators, and, indeed, for authors who 
make more claim to profundity than Mrs. Parton 
would have thought of advancing in her own 
behalf. Furthermore, “Fanny Fern’s” whole 
life was in itself a good illustration of woman’s 
right to labor, and was worth more than many 
a platform plea therefor. A good example of 
the author’s literary faults and excellencies 
may be found in the the itttle paper called ‘‘ Cash,” 
the idea of which is so good and original that 
one wonders that it has never been treated of 
elséwhere. The book contains in its opening 
pages an admirable memoir of Mrs. Parton, by 

er husband. 

i 
NOTES. 

Harper & Broruers have postponed until 
February 15th the date up to which subscrip- 
tions will be received, at $5 each, for the bound 
volume of Evangelical Alliance reports. They 
have in press Mr. Motley’s '* Life and Death of 
John of Barneveld, including the History of 
the Primary Causes and Movements of ‘The 
Thirty Years’ War’”’;. ‘Pet,’ a children’s 
book, by Rev. H. R. Hawels, author of ‘“‘ Music 
and Morals’’; and “The Land of the White 
Elephant, Sights and Scenes in Southeastern 
Asia,” by Frank Vincent, Jr. A. D. PF. 
Randolph & Co. will publish next month 





Oxenden, Bislipp of Montreal; and have in 
press an American edition of the late Dean 
Alford’s ‘‘The State of the Blessed Dead.” 
-—The Western News Company will issue 
“ Poems, a Parkhurst, of Iowa.” 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have for sale 
Coleridge’s tragedy of “Osorio,” lately re- 
printed in England froma recently discovered 
copy of the work. The play was rejected by 
Sheridan; was rewritten and condensed as 





form, with readings from. the latter 
tragedy and a monograph on its histo 
D. Monleton & Co. have in press a“ om 
dium of Children’s Diseases,” by Dr. John 
Steiner; “ A School. History of Germany,” by 
Bayard’ te et ie e aeons New Chemistry 1. 
Prof. J. P. oe 
‘* Locomotion 
i ew 5 my a editions of “The Science 
usic,’’ by cmon Taylor and Prof. You- 
—___J, Lip incott & 





Co. will shortly publish noo first volume of a 
“Life of John Adams,’’ by Hon. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams; an authorized iy Sieee a 


Forrest, by Rey. William Rounse 
Sen materials given him. ay Se tome “ant thse 
before his death ; a new life 
low 5 and. the 





chivés of Bnctecieny and Ni 





arcimavom | 


coaten?”t f which 1s to be be. 
{) 1 
oe Oo on gon Aa in’ i Aperee present year and continued 
semi-annually.. 1. Hayne, who, it 
will be remembered, edited the poems of 
80) . the best of late William Gilmore 
ms’s r poems lication in boek 
form. ‘ames R, & Co. havein 
. 2s “Hite ‘ ? and” 
Bjorn oy a" whieh have teen 





“Thoughts for Lent,” by the Rt. Rey. Ashton |; MeCar 


‘*Remorse,’’ and now appears in a complete - 


& 
Beard is to edit a ‘Dublcation state WA 


to “the partments For ots tilt in ‘ie 
ie medioneand d and diseases 4 


ealtion ake ane 

tion of Rov. Willie Mounttort’s “Kuthan- 
. on William Michael Rossetti is editing a 
new edition of William Blake’s poems,to which 
the attention of a new public has. been called 
within a few years by Swinburne’s and Gil- 
christ’s lives of the poet. ‘Lord Macaulay’s 
letters and journals are in the hands of Lady 
Holland and Mr. Trevelyan, with a view to 
publication. Archbishop Manning is to 
edit a volume of ‘‘ Essays on Religion and Lit- 
erature,” by various ween. he first two 
volames Rey. George W. Cox’s history of 
Greece have just appeared, : 
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. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP MUSIC 


For Advanced |For Singers and 
Piano Players, | Young Pianists. 


Pianis “ gastrinds d Pert e's “Mer od 
aes g001 ETER SI 
Music 4 low price | MONTHLY, and you will 
should send 5 60 cents fora | get $4 worth of New Mu- 
co “ly reme de | sic. Every number con- 
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Published monthly, 2° Published monthly, 30 
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year. ear. 


PEARLS OF MELODY. 


endid collection of Piano M f medium 
diftic ity. $3in boards; doth and gilt, ‘i. “address 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, Bex. 5429, 
NEW YORK. 


“Quite eclipses the’ more consefvative 
periodicals of the day.”—Boston: Journal, 
Mass. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Waote of Every Member 
ofthe Fan ly 

It has always something fresh and new to of- 
fer.. Each number is a pleasant surprise to-its 
readers. 

Our ablest statesmefi write for the Galazy 

Its monthly Scientific Miscellany is the beat 
published. 

It has charming Sketches of Life and haven- 
ture, by such popular writers as General CusTER. 

It has Serial Stories by brilliant. novelists, 
such og Mire Mrs, ANNIE Epwakrps, Dz Forzst, and 





It has b chkrintiny short stories, 
It is a blessing to any ay Semiy: 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


PRICE,35 CENTS PER NUMBER. 
Subscription price, $4 per year, 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 
PUBLISHED SANUARY 22d. 


A Book for Every € -y Christian Worker. 


~ HAND-BOOK OF REVIVALS: 


By REV. HENRY ¢. FIBH, DD. 
Author of “ Primitive Piety Revived,” ahd « 
Pulpit Eloquence,” “ Hedpen in one? cto gee . 
CONTENTS: ~ 
1. What is a Revival? 2. Historteat ViewsofeReviv- 
als. 3. What-we Oweto Revivals. 4. Divine Beéon- 
omy of Revival& 5: Objections to Revivals. 6. Posi- 





tion of Evang< KA ne Piety and -Profession. 
Indications of a Bi 9. Revivals and 
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Preaching. and. Revivals. 12, Prayer and Revivals. 
13. Singing and Revivals. 14. Personal Fifort and 
Revivals. 15: The Sunday-school and Revivals. 16, 
Treatment of 1. Training.the Conyerts. 
18 Revivals the Hope of the World. .19..Ate “You 
Revived? , 

One elegant 12mo volume of over i00 pages, $1.50. 

Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


_ SAMES mH, EARLE, Publisher, 
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Price iste.” QML, a POND & 
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A BRILLIANT NOVEL. 
J. W. DE FOREST, 


Auther of “Overland” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 
NOW READY: 


WETHEREL AFFAIR. 


ufacture. Send 
& CO., No. 7 





One'Volume, Sve.  Cloth....... $1 75 
BADOP Ceyere. 26 osc. ccscccvece 1 60 
“ It.will bea hardened novel reader who shall not 


find this story bright and fresh.”—Nation, New York. 


“A m Pre: emmqnous, and piquant love 
story.”"—. 

“He is es the ablest American novel- 

ist.” tae onda orhane low York. 


“* Overland,’ by J. Ww. De Forest, places vn gator 
in the front rank of American waters of of fiction.”— 
Saturday Evening 2, Bosto: 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Overland. By J. W. De Forest.........$1 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy...$1 
The Rose of Btoomsie. From the 
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n Lippincott’s Magazine without a 
it i is so delicate, pure, and home- 
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Pa s ye that “taste and editorial abil- 
ity in its conduct. which has given it a reputation 
second to no other publication in the world.” 
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GEORGE MACDONALD'S 


POWERFUL NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“MALCOLM,” 


yo in the February number, which contains 
a char variety of entertaining articles 
TERMS : Yearly Su pubieeption. Single Number, 
siber bbing Ra NouM- 
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twenty wanpcrines® 7 te Gol 3 i 
ei, year to each ; an 
, ten vols., royal 8ve, bound dena anean ep. P rics 
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5. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0.,, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 


THE ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE 
GEOGRAPHY, 
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questions on each Map. 


Small quarto, * cloth, % cents. 
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“Its indeed a very complete and compendious 
Hoe ee ee ma DD. and in beautifdl style.”— 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
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AUTHOR OF 
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ments with the principal magazines and periodicals of 
this country and Europe, by which it is enabled to 
supply these publications, together with either edition 
of THE TRIBUNE, at a very marked reduction from 
the regular subscription prices. THE TRIBUNE is the 
only morning paper in New York, if not in the coun- 
try, extending this offer—which cannot fail to attract 
deserved attention from the reading public during 
the present times of retrenchment and economy. 
The periodicals for which subscriptions may be sent 
at any time to THE TRIBUNE are given below, with 
the regular price of each and the reduced price of 
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Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor, Price $2.50, 


test and the Best Church 
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SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD. 


A Collection of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
Conventions, and Singing Schools. 
Price $1.50. $13.50 Per Dozen 
By L. O. BMERSON, of Boston, and H. R. PALMER, of 


Chicago. 
Prof. Emerson, in the East, and Prof. Palmer, in the 








West are quite un: 


unequaled as Leaders and Composers. 
THE STANDARD, the result of the united labors of 
such men, cannot fail to be used universally in the 
whole country. 


BAUMBACH’S SACRED QUARTETS. 
BAUMBACRH’S NEW COLLECTION. 
BUCK’S MOTETTE COLLECTION. 
BUCK’S SECOND MOTETTE COLLEC- 


TION. 
TRINITY COLLECTION. Hodgesand Tuck- 
erman, : 
Price of each Book, in Cieth, $2.75. In 
Boards, $2.50. 


The above five books are filled with music of rare 
excellence, suited to Quartet and ether choirs. 
All books sent, postpaid, for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston, afi 
OHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 
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By H. R. PALMER. 
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A BRIDAL \L THOUGHT, 
RgEv. xxii, 20. 
BY HELEN J. ANGELL, 








Oup Earth is very sweet since Love came 
through the door, 

And life is too complete to need one blessing 
more. 

Yet when the Lord we meet He hath a gift in 
store. 


Then let us watch and pray, still keeping side 
by side, 

That if He comes to-day, or after we have died, 

With endless life we may with Him be glorified, 


His coming feet we hear in the signs he sends 
abroad. 

He may be very near, yet be not overawed, 

But in love that casts out fear let us wait for 
the Day of God. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 
JANUARY, 1874. 

Comune straight from Acadia to the Cap- 
ital of my country, I found its atmosphere 
decidedly oppressive. To be sure, the 
weather was depleting. I turned my back 
on a stern snow-storm away up North, and 

reached my old-time parlor to find its win- 
dows open and the south wind floating 
through it, bland to the degree of seventy- 
seven. I wilted immediately. After the 
lively oxygenic tonic of forty-five and fifty, 
I hada right to wilt. The wind of the 
South is pleasant; but out of season, not 
healthy. It cannot allure me in January. 
No, not with its buds swelling in the 
Capitol grounds, its bland nights of cloud- 
less stars, its open windows, its delicious 
languor. Most of us have something to do 
worthy to be done; all of us ought to have; 
and, to do it well, better for brain and 
nerve and purpose a keen ‘ northeaster” 
than these swooning airs, with their lurk- 
ing and insidious poisons. But it is not all 
the weather. Far from it, The mental and 
moral atmosphere of the Capital just now 
is quite as depressing. How depressing one 
must go to Acadia to find out. Not that 
blind, stumbling human nature finds its 
wings there. One can be ‘‘a poor, miser- 
able critter” in Acadia as well as elsewhere. 
But if you are you are taken precisely for 
what you are worth. There is no amount 
of money, no “ official position” there that 
can make you pass for what you are not, 
In Acadia, if Mrs. Justice of the Peace re- 
fuséd to first call on her bosom friend, Mrs. 
Constable, because Mrs. J. P.’s husband out- 
ranked Mrs. C.’s, Mrs. J. P. would consider 
herself unworthy of the name of woman. 
The mental and social air of Acadia is as 
pure and life-giving as the keen breeze 
from its mountain tops. ‘‘I love it, I love 
it!’ It has sent me back to Washington 
with the freshness of a neophyte, Doubt 
it, if youchoose. ’Tis true. 

“There’s the new —— just come into the 
dining-room. A miserable stick,’ observes 
a philosopher. 

“Why did he received the appointment, 
then?” 

“Why? He had to be provided for. It 
was an awful diappointment, his defeat in 
the last election. Of course, the Govern- 
ment had to give him some place, he Was 80 
disappointed.” 

In Acadia they could never understand, 
because a man at one time had received an 
election or an appointment under the gov- 
ernment, why he should insist in remaining 
a mendicant upon that government forever 
after. In nine cases out of ten this is what 
he does here. 

If he is a senator defeated, we hear: 
**Poor numbskull ! he has lost his election, 
But he will. go American minister to ——, 
as compensation ; or he is to be made Chief. 
in this or that department, to console him. 
Thus all the way down the scale. Any man 


‘in public service whom “private life” at- 


tempts to take back into its bosom, though 
he has; often and ardently longed for it in, 
public print, when it entreats him, he refuses 
its rest, and (reluctantly, of course) secon 
“*@ position.” 

Official position is here the one talistaanic 
term. One-has to breathein Acadia awhile 
to realize absolutely how arrogant and show 


f aident political power and place 





can make 
men and women. You have only to com- 
press yourself within a Washington circle 
to believe that birth, breeding, brains, 
beauty, and wortb, any and altogether, can 
give no position worth haying if you have 
notan ‘* official position.” To be sure, such 
qualities stand for much, for everything in 
the intellectual and metiopolitan cénters of 
the earth; but not in Washington. I do 
not mean that high intellectual and per- 
sonal endowments are not individually 
prized. here, as elsewhere; but I do mean 
that the central pivot on which all social 
intercourse hinges in Washington is ‘‘ offi- 
cial position.” No person of good sense 
and right feeling will withhold due respect 
from rank of any kind which is a synonym 
of the merit of the one who holds it; but 
it is abject toadyism, indeed, which slinks 
and cringes before mere place, while you 
despise the one who represents it. This is 
an houriy sight in Washington. ‘‘He is 
despicable; but he is the master of the 
master, and must be cenciliated.” ‘‘She is 
an upstart and a fool, but she rules her hus- 
band, who holds powerful patronage ; there- 
fore, I pay homage to her.’ Such utter- 
ances in words and deeds fill every hour, 
till you actually hunger and thirst to get a 
little nearer to Nature and to the truth. 
Thackeray says ‘‘ we should all like to be 
seen walking with a duke on the fashionable 
side of the Mall on a sunny afternoon.” 

Very likely. Human nature is a bundle of 
vanities and aspirations, some of them of a 
very pitiable sort. Secretaries and senators 
are our ‘‘ dukes.” I have never yet so far 
forgot my self-respect as to feel any abject 
gratitude for their bows. WhenI do, I will 
snatch my waterproof and start straight for 
Acadia, From a constantly growing exag- 
geration of the importance and power of 
Official position in itself has emerged a false 
atmosphere, a social arrogance and abject- 
ness, as baseless as it is ignorant. Without 
it such books as the ‘‘ Republican Court” 
and such misnomers as the ‘‘ Royal Family” 
and the ‘‘ Princess’ could never have 
become current in the daily conversation of 
the Capital The White House is at 
present occupied by as commonplace a 
family as ever dwelt within its walls. They 
have their share of ‘‘ domestic virtues” and 
good qualities. In themselves they are 
never obnoxious, save when they assume a 
state to which they were not born, which 
they cannot fill, and which in itself is a vio- 
lation of the very spirit of American institu- 
tions. If anything on earth could be pre- 
posterous, it is the attempt of anybody to 
hedge about the Grants with the divinity of 
royalty.” Yet never before in the history 
of this country was there such cringing and 
quaking and caste as to-day mark and define 
official life at the Capital. Year by year we 
see the Executive House itself withdrawn 
more and more from the people. Through 
ail former administrations the White House 
grounds were ever open to the peaceful 
stroller, Now, save on isolated occasions, 
their gates are locked and guarded by a 
soldier and bayonet. 

_The East Room and Green Room of. the 
White House through all Administrations 
have stood open to strangers. , The mirrorg 
and .furniture of the East, Room had de- 
scended from the days of Madison. Once 
in its center stood the catafalque on which 
the dead body of Abraham Lincoln laid for 
days, visited by thousands of his weeping 
countrymen ; on its walls hung the portrait, 
of the Presidents of the United States; the 
famous men and women of. many gener- 
ations had promenaded through its vast ex- 
panse; and scarcely a spot in Washington 
possessed such historic and personal inter- 
est to the thousands who visited it as the 
East Room. Nevertheless, hands more sac. 
rilegious than the ones which after the death 
of Lincoln carried off its curtains tag by 
tag have been laid upon the historic room. 
They have cast its historic furniture into 
outer darkness, they have refrescoed and 
refurnished it with the gilt splendors of a 
steamboat saloon, and now it is ‘‘ too good 
to be looked at” by the very people who 
must pay for its new furniture, while they 
prefer the old. One of the few rooms in 
the United States which Time had left to 
mellow, transformed by official “ Veneer- 
ings,” is o-day as suggestive of varnish as 
an upstart furniture shop. a 

“Phe press have just ended their annual 





jeremiad on. the, New . Year’s ¢ indignities 
which they endured.in the White House. 

They burst into.eloquence on the subject 
once a year at least. They go there to re- 
port the New Year’s reception, which isa 
public. official occasion. Year after year 
they have to stand in the cold and have no 
opportunities given them to see. If they 
ever beheld there once those high and 
mighty and often stupid potentates, they 
might draw from their ‘‘inner conscious- 
ness” and depict them faithfully, forever 
after. But they do not do this, it seems. 
They go and try to see; are treated very 
badly; come away and write a protest, 
which thus far has not gained them an 
inch or done them an atom of good. Is 
the President of the United States anda 
company of foreign diplomats in glittering 
decorations too good to be looked at on a 
public occasion? For myself, I would see 
every one of them in a very naughty place 
before I would condescend to stand in the 
outer dimness of a cold lobby to describe 
their clothes or the expressions of their 
opaque countenances. But, as many people 
demand such stuff, some one must provide 
it; and why are not those who do treated 
as ladies and gentlemen should be while 
they behave as such ? 


Probably nobody deliberately intends any 
positive personal wrong. All yield to alove 
of laxury, a spirit of rivalry, and a purpose 
to maintain their social official supremacy 
at any. cost, which in many cases proves to 
be at. the cost of true honor and the fine 
integrity of republican government. 

M.O. A. 


Noung and Old, 


A WARM SPELL. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


THEY were all at play, on a winter's day, 
In the garret, so large and wide, 

Where with blocks and chips they were build- 

ing ships 

To sail on a stormy tide. 

The wind blew keen o’er the frozen green, 
The hollows were heaped with snow, 

And they’d coasted well for a good. long spell 
On the hill that was just below. 








They were all at play where the shavings lay 
In a heap on the garret floor, 

For the workmen there had been to repair 
The beams and insert a door ; = 

When one of the boys, with a gruesome.poise, 
Exclaimed : ‘‘ I’m as cold as ice ! 

My fingers and toes [ believe are froze! 





Their reception in the ‘‘ Executive Man- 
sion” reminds me of Madame D’Arblay’s tale 
of woe concerning herself and Miss Planta 
when they went in the suite of their Majes. 
ties to Mineham. The abject chronicler of 
old Queen Charlotte herself was not left 
more forlorn than is the faithful Jenkins of 
to-day who, cast into outer darkness, at- 
tempts to depict the present ‘‘state” of the 


ble.” 

The House Committee on Appropriations, 
in their struggle after “retrenchment” in 
the face of increased taxation, have dug 
down to more than one rotten root of this 
ostentatious ‘‘ official” state. ‘‘ Figures 
don’t lie,” our American cousin observes? 
and, as they do not, they have diselosed 
more than one astonishing fact to the start- 
led eyes of the Appropriation Committee. 
On the books of more than one department 
there are mysterious entries, paid out of the 
contingent and other funds of this bleeding 
country, whose actual cause of outlay the 
heads of those departments would be very 
loth to have made public. Each depart. 
ment is allowed a certain number of horses 
and vehicles. What would you think, Jona. 
tban, if the amount charged on your 
account-book for repairing your two express 
wagons for a single year was $3,000? That 
ig the amount charged for mending (?) two 
express wagons belonging to a department 
of the United States. In the same. depart- 
ment the nominal outlay for the living of 
four horses charged is $6,000; the repair of 
harness, $1,000; the cost (?) of ice for that 
same department, at one cent per pound, for 
one year, over $3,000; and everything else, 
charged to the United States and paid out 
of the Treasury of the nation, isin the same 
proportion, but covering, in fact, often pri- 
vate and personal expenditures of officials 
never named. For many administrations 
each department has kept a double carriage 
and a pair of horses for the use of its highest 
officer. When Washington was a slough of 
despond and waxy mud, as it was even four 
years ago, there was little temptation for 
costly equipages. Now it isa magnificent 
Corso from end to end, and accordingly a 
second family ‘ turnout,” liveried, mono- 
gramed, and “tigered,” has sprung out of 
the contingent fund and is maintained at 
the expense of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Under the cover of an express or mail 
wagon the families of officials have spurned 
the common earth and rolled in satin and 
mirror-lined ‘‘ establishments” to and fro in 
lofty state, at the expense of the people. 
Like master, like man. Any day one can 
see @ pretty single-horse carriage, detailed 
to convey mail matter to the Post-office, 
used, in fact, to carry the Clerk’s pretty wife 
to market. Many a driver and “tiger” has 
been entered and paid as a ‘‘ messenger” on 
the roll of the Government. Messengers’ 
from departments have been “ detailed” to 
do duty as reception ushers and dining- 
room servants in the private abodes of offi-’ 
cers of state. If not, on five and eight 
thousand dollars 4 year how could they Ne 
serve their ** official state a: 








former master and mistress of ‘‘ Hardscrab- ! 


Oh! wouldn’t-a fire be nice |” 


Then spoke Johnny King: “It ig just the 
thing !? i 
A nod and a wink were enough, 
he matches were brought—the shavings had 
caught, - 
With « tot of inflammable stuff. 
The men were away to the foundry that day, 
And the mother was all alone, 
And — the boys were content with the 
ys 


That over the garret were strown. 


But children, you know, into danger will ga, 
However their course you would shape ; 
Forever inclined the whirlpool to find | 
Their elders would have them escape. ‘ 
And soon, with a plunge, a scream, and a lunge, 
The boys from the garret descend, 
And never once stup till they enter the shop, 
With every hair standing on end. 


“Quick, father!’ cried John, out of breath 
with his run, 
And trembling with awe and affright. 
“‘Our house is on fire! The flames leap up 
higher ! 
Oh! oh! ’tis a terrible sight.!’’ 
The engine comes down with a shriek through 
the town, 
Tne church-bells extend the alarm, 
And the fire is put out in the garret, withont 
Doing any particular harm. 


But Johnny next day didn’t feel much like 
play, 
Though meekly his trials he bore, 
For he didn’t know when, if ever, he’d been 
So near the equator before. 
Though the weather was. cold and snow-drifts 
were rolled 
By the north wind, that cut like a knife) 
He’s free to confess—’ twas a cowhide, I guéss—~ 
He was never so warm in his life! 





DOG BOBBY. 


BY ROSA GRAHAM, 





Bossy stood with ears pricked up and 
tearful eyes, peering from out his prison- 
bars. An odd life led Bobby and most ex- 
asperating to his doggish inclinations. For 
his world consisted of acircular courtyard, 
bounded on all sides by a close-ribbed fence, 
so arranged, in fact, that it was impossible 
for Bobby to gaze upon the region beyond 
with more than one eye at a time. 

Bobby was an aristocratic dog—not by 
birth, but adoption. His home was luxuri- 
ous: he had the entree of the softest cush- 
ions and armchairs the house contained; 
he slept by night at the foot of a rich cano- 
pied bed and reveled by day in sweets of 
every description. Yet ‘Bobby was not 
satisfied. He wearied of his little world; 
he bow-wowed indignantly at his close con- 
finement. But the sole relief his complaints 
secured for him was an occasional walk 
into the region beyond, under the most 
tantalizing circumstances. For to dangle 
at the end of a string, to be pulled’ gentiy 
btit firmly from the most tempting of ash- 
heaps, to be denied a two minittes’ chat with 
a new acquaintance was not ae xc havi 
of enjoyment. - , 

It had nét always been thus with Bondy: 
The year previous his home had been in & 





butcher's shop; bis mission to’ guard the 








fresh meat from the inroads of rats and 
mice, Stretched upon the hard sawdusty 
floor slept Bobby for two years, with no 
presentiment of his future greatness. But 
one day, when accompanying, as usual, his 
master in his daily rounds, Bobby, convers- 
ing with a trio of his fellow-creatures, did 
not notice the disappearance of the meat 
wagon; and, on turning round, was aston- 
ished to find himself alone in a remote part 
of the town. His friends could give him 
no information ; and disconsolately Bobby 
wandered up and down, searching each 
face he saw for a clue to his whereabouts, 
Finally a rough-whiskered man stopped 
and patted his head. 

**Nice old fellow! Poor old fellow!” he 
said, soothingly. 

The words and the tone went straight to 
Bobby’s heart, and when the man turned 
away, with a cheery whistle, he trotted off 
after him in loving confidence. The man 
entered the basement of an elegant white 
house, Bobby timidly bringing up the rear. 
A woman stood patting dough by the table. 

**Goodness!” she ejaculated. “ What did 
yer bring that ugly cur in here for ?” And at 
the first sound of her voice Bobby put his 
tail between his legs and slunk under the 
table. 

“TI thought, cook,” replied the man, 
blandly, “ yer might give him a sup anda 
bite, the poor fellow.” But just at this 
critical moment the kitchen door opened, 
and a little blue-eyed girl appeared on the 
scene, She stopped short at the sight of 
Bobby and gave a scream of delight. 

“A doggie! A doggie!” she cried, “A 
bu’ful doggie!” and the next moment Bob- 
by found himself snug in her arms, her fond 
kisses dimpling his yellow fur. 

From that day Bobby was doomed. The 
ido] of the household had adopted him, and, 
though papa and mamma laughed secretly 
at her choice, they could not say her nay; 
only insisting upon a vigorous application 
of soap and brushes, to which operation 
Bobby submitted with commendable 
patience. 

Little Blue Eyes elevated her protegé im- 
mediately to the honors due his position. 
A silver collar was ordered for his adorn- 
meni, gorgeous blue blanket fitted to his 
fat body; and Iam sorry to say that Bob- 
by’s pride rose proportionately, and that he 
turned his back disdainfully upon the plebei- 
an noses daily inserted between the gate- 
bars. But not long did Bobby remain disloyal 
to his kind. He speedily repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and through over intimacy 


with his fellows paved the way for his# 


future. misfortunes. 

It were impossible to describe Dog Bobby’s 
emotions during the first weeks of his 
adoption. Everything he saw, felt, and 
tasted was almost entirely new to his ex- 
perience ; but he adapted himself readily to 
his station in society and considered him- 
self blessed among dogs. Nor did he weary 
of the devoted attentions of Little Blue 
Eyes; but dutifully submitted his yellow fur 
to the inspection of her rosy lips, allowed 
himself to be placed in a horizontal position 
and seemingly rocked to sleep, listened 
attentively to her loving prattle, licking her 
hand appreciatively, though wonderingly, 
as she each day informed him that he was 
no longer a “ doggie,” but a ‘‘ bu’ful brown 
baby.” But, as time wore on, and Bobby 
became used to the honors of his position, 
be began to experience certain little incon- 
veniences he had not anticipated and which 
annoyed him. exceedingly. At first, ab- 
sorbed in the glories of his new life, he 
thought little of the outer world and took 
slight interest in the scraps of news snuffed 
in to him..by his gate acquaintances. But 
one fine afternoon he was seized with a de- 
sire to walk, and, dropping from his soft- 
lined chair, he trotted briskly down to the 
gate. But a sudden reflection caused Bobby 
to stop short and gnash his teeth disap- 
pointedly. He could get no further. In 
vain he butted his head against the. gate- 
post, in vain attempted to squeeze his fat 
body through the narrow bars, in vain 
essayed to leap the tall fencing. Then 
ensued a series of expressive yowls and 
growls, and frantic leaps backward, for- 
ward, and upward, which brought Little 
Blue Eyes to his side, with wondering eyes. 
oh thon Robles scared. Mosel debi 

Sisters, her his meaning, the effort was 
useless, the only reply was sugar candy. 





THE: 


A few days later, a similar experience at- 
tended an attempted onslaught on a tom- 
cat; on which occasion Bobby was reduced 
to the brink of despair. 

At first, under the influence of sugar can- 
dy, Bobby was willing to regard these little 
inconveniences as accidents; but constant 
trial'speedily convinced him contrarily. 
This realized, rage inspired him to open 
rebellion. Never did dog exhibit so deter- 
mined a spirit. Convinced that only by 
chance could he gain his desires, he would 
lie for hours hidden in the bushes waiting 
till some visitant should enter ; and if acci- 
dentally the gate be left ajar he would 
steal out slyly, but with triumph in his eye, 
But alas! scarce three steps would he take 
before would he heard the usual command : 
“Bobby, ou bad brown baby, come thraight 
back tome!” And Little Blue Eyes, flying 
down the path, would speedily hustle him 
back to bondage. 

Such were the sorrows of Dog Bobby, 
and it is at this critical period of his history 
that we find him, with ears pricked up and 
tearful eyes, peering from out his prison. 
bars. 

Bobby had passed an especially trying 
day. To begin with, Little Blue Eyes had 
early discovered that his digestive appara- 
tus was out of repair; and, though he pro- 
tested with vigorous kicks, she neverthe- 
less compelled him to lie upon his back and 
be dosed with peppermint. Scarce had he 
recovered from this degradation when she 
entered the courtyard, armed with a rock- 
ing-chair, and, lifting him up bodily, pro- 
ceeded to rock him to sleep. Bobby at the 
time was conversing with some friends; and 
his chagrin at this public mortification was 
boundless, for only Bobby understood the 
meaning of the chorus to which his fellows 
gave vent as they trotted away. Later in 
the day these free roamers returned, and 
quite mockingly invited him to attend a 
grand canine convention to be held that 
evening two squares distant. Poor Bobby 
was in the exact mood to be excited by 
their taunts; and so, in a great passion of 
resentful rage, the foolish little fellow barked 
forth to them the story of his wrongs. This 
was received with unanimous sympathy and 
indignation, accompanied by urgent per- 
suasion to break loose at once and forever 
from such bitter bondage. Bebby listened 
in silence and: passed the remainder of the 
day in meditation; but when, at dusk, he 
stood with pricked-up ears to catch the first 
murmur of the convention, he was fully de- 
termined to escape. 

But how he should do this Bobby could 
not conceive, and this reflection brought the 
tears to his eyes. Every means, both possi- 
ble and impossible, had been already pon- 
dered; and this canine martyr was forced to 
admit that only chance remained. And a 
meager chance at that; for in a very few 
moments it would be time for him to close 
his eyes dutifully to the air of “ Bye-a- 
brown baby.” This latter realization so en- 
raged Bobby that he butted his head furi- 
ously against one of the gate-bars. Sud- 
denly he started back—not with pain, but 
with sweet surprise. With bated breath, 
scarce daring to believe, he re-pressed the 
slat gently with his nose. Triumph of tri- 
umphs! It yielded, and Bobby, in ecstasy, 
detected a deep crack therein. A vigorous 
application of nose and paw was rewarded 
by asharp snap, and the broken part flew 
into the middle of the road. A moment 
and Bobby stood beside it, trembling from 
head to foot with delight. Despite the dan- 
ger of recapture, Bobby could not repress 
a few victorious barks‘ and a comfortable 
roll in the dusty roadway. These enthu- 
siams vented, he started off in a brisk canter, 
not daring to break up till he was many 
squares from the home of his captivity. 
Even then, fearful of discovery, he crawled 
into the cellar of an old deserted building, 
to await the safer blackness of night. The 
interval gave time for reflection, and, in 
spite of his pleasurable anticipations, Bobby 
felt a pang of regret as he fancied Little 
Blue Eyes’ grief when he should be found 
missing. Bat he rallied quickly and argued 
in this wise: 

“Of course, I shall go back. I shall go 
back to-morrow, and when my little mistress 
sees me safe and sound she will stop fidget- 
ing about me and I can come and goas I 


‘please. The idea of an experienced dog 


like me not being able to take care of my- 








INDEPENDENT. 
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self. It’s ridiculous!” And Bobby, with al 
satisfied glance at the starlit heavens, left 

his hiding-place, to‘scent out the place of 

convention. 

But it chanced that on the way he fell 
among thieves—thieves who stripped him 
unhesitatingly of his gorgeous blue blanket 
and wrenched off his silver collar with 
hands rough and unfeeling, adding insult- 
ing words and a few farewell kicks. Poor 
little Dog Bobby! Used so long to the soft- 
est words and caresses, used so long to 
the tender care of Little Blue Eyes, he lay 
as his tormentors left him—panting, almost 
frightened to death. He would not have 
dared take another step that night had not 
one of his kind chanced to pass that way. 
The newcomer was a large, benevolent 
looking dog. He listened seriously to 
Bobby’s sad story, assured him that he had 
received no injuries, and then branched off 
into such an eloquent description of the 
convention, for which he was bound, that 
Bobby’s enthusiasm was roused, and he ac- 
cepted gladly the offer to go thither under 
his new friend’s protection. 

As they jogged on, the benevolent-looking 
dog explained further to Bobby that the ob- 
ject of this convention was to consider the 
rights of dogs and to devise some plan by 
which to insure them from the encroach- 
ments of humanity. An hour since Bobby 
would have received this announcement 
with loud applause; but he seemed some- 
what bewildered since his encounter with 
the Philistines and only gave a faint ‘‘Bow- 
wow” of assent to his friend’s remarks, 

Arrived at the place of meeting, they 
found assembled a number of dogs, of all 
sizes and colors, among which Bobby recog- 
nized many acquaintances; but, shorn of 
his gorgeous trappings, he felt mean and 
ashamed and slipped into an obscure cor- 
ner. The platform—the front stoop of a 
house which stood alone and had a repu- 
tation for being tenantless—was at this 
moment occupied by a spitty Skye terrier, 
who was discoursing upon the claims of his 
kind to ride in public conveyances. 

“There is no reason,” he said, ‘why a 
well-behaved dog should not be entitled to 
the rights of a citizen. He is held respons- 
ible to law equally with his master—man. 
For instance, at certain seasons of the 
year the law requires him to appear in 
public with a cage over his face. If, no 
matter how great his inability, he trans- 
gress this law, he is immediately hustled off 
to ‘*The Pound,” and without trial or even 
inquiry”— 

A thrill of terror had been passing over 
the audience during these remarks, which 
now burst into a funeral wail; and tho be- 
nevolent-looking dog stepped to the plat- 
form and proposed a vote of thanks to a 
Mr. Bergh, who he understood was even 
then making earnest efforts to do away 
with this barbarity and make summer a 
pleasanter season for the canine race. This 
announcement received an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from all but the spitty Skye terrier, 
who shook his head doubtfully and retired, 
disgusted with the interruption. 

At this juncture the president of the con- 
vention announced that the meeting was 
open to all for the statement of special 
grievances, and he trusted that the brethren 
would speak promptly and briefly, as they 
were liable to be dispersed at any moment 
by human intervention. Immediately one 
of Bobby’s gate acquaintances stepped for- 
ward, and, glancing significantly in his di- 
rection, informed the assembly that he no- 
ticed a friend in their midst who had passed 
through much tribulation, and who would, 
doubtless, be willing to say a word of sym- 
pathy for the cause. Bobby, thus directly 
appealed to, ascended the platform, and was 
greeted with a loud chorus of applause. 

‘Friends and brethren,” he began; but 
his voice was weak and shaky and was 
drowned amid the dying echoes of his noisy 
welcome. Enthusiasm was now at its 
hight, and immediately began an ‘encore, 
which for strength and variety of tone has 
seldom been equaled, Bobby, inspired by 
the ovation, collected all his bass powers 
and joined in. with the terFidic 

‘* Friends” — 

But prompt at this stage of the proceed- 
ings the door of the house opened, and a 
pail of water deftly thrown knocked over 
the president of the convention and treated 
the would-be orator to a comfortably warm 
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bath. By common consent the meeting was 
adjourned, with a series of unearthly howls, 
and five seconds later no sound could be 
heard in the deserted courtyard save the 
emphatic ejaculation : 

“Yer pesky critters! Yer demons of the 
night! Next time I'll have it b’ilin’ !” 

But Bobby, scarce comprehending the 
nature of the unexpected attack in his rear, 
had plunged head over heels into the 
flying convention, and so on into space, as 
fast as his drenched legs would carry bim- 
Little by littleshis fellows dropped off to 
their homes; but still onward rushed Bob- 
by in one straight line, till, finally exhaust- 
ed, he sank down in front of a lamp-post. 
Finding himself safe from pursuit, bewil- 
dered fright soon softened into positive dis- 
gust, and, uplifting his dripping, shivering 
body, Dog Bobby determined to return im* 
mediately to Little Blue Eyes’ prison-yard, 
and never more to be enticed into the un- 
satisfactory region without. 

But not so easily was our hero to escape 
the sorrows of that night. The bright 
light revealed to him a strange neighbor- 
hood, and he reflected with a pang that 
even when day dawned it would be diffi- 
cult for him to find his old home; perhaps 
he would never see it again. He stood 
thinking drearily of Little Blue Eyes and 
the warm blankets empty at her side, when 
he was startled by a rough voice, exclaim- 
ing: 

‘‘ Wal, I declare! if there hain’t my old 
rat-tarrier.” 

Bobby was not long in recognizing bis 
former master ; but he gave no sign of glad- 
ness, and slunk down quite inappreciatively 
as the burly butcher advanced closer —_ 
examined him sharply. 

‘ That’s Towser, sure as mutton! Don’t 
know me, old fellow, eh? I’m tarnation 
glad to find ye, though. Wouldn’t part 
with ye for five dollars !” And, bundling up 
Bobby in his huge arms, he walked off, 
chuckling merrily. 

They trudged on together, the satisfied 
master and the positively dissatified dog, for 


‘a good mile, when suddenly a turn revealed 


to the latter the familiar meat-shop, and @ 
mothent later he was deposited plump on its 
hard, sawdusty floor. 

Bobby stood motionless, mournfully re- 
garding his former dwelling-place. 

‘Don’t know yer old home yet, Tow- 
ser?” queried the burly butcher, seizing a 
chunk of liver and throwing it smilingly 
toward him. In the past days such was 
Bobby’s most coveted tit-bit; but now he 
only snuffed disdainfully and made no mo- 
tion toward it. The butcher, astonished, 
made no further efforts at acquaintance, but 
closed the shop and left Bobby-Towser alone 
in his misery. 

For awhile our unfortunate hero was in- 
consolable, whining piteously and scratch- 
ing frantically against the barred door for 
exit; but finally, worn and weary from the 
night’s adventures, he curled up his wet 
body on the sawdusty floor and fell asleep, 
to dream that Little Blue Eyes was a burly 
butcher, throwing pails of water night and 
day at a weeping dog called Towser. 

Morning came sadly enotgh to poor 
Bobby; but with it the hope of escape. For 
his spirit was roused and he scouted a re- 
turn to his original station in society. He 
yielded not one whit further to the butcher’s 
fresh overtures ; but sniffed contemptuously 
at his humble quarters, with eyes fixed on 
the door, watching an opportunity. 

The burly butcher sat reading the morn- 
ing Herald. Suddenly he dropped the 
paper and approached Bobby quizzically, 
regarded him thoughtfully from head to 
tail, stooped down. and, turning him side- 
ways, examined closely his left-ear, rolled 
him over on his back and peered curiously 
up under his front legs, chuckling afresh 
at each special inspection. 

“Wal, I declare! he exclaimed, having 
finished his investigation and placed our 
Bobby, wondering martyr, on his feet again. 
“That's what I call guare/ Description 


Twenty-five dollars reward for that ’ere 
critter !” and the burly butcher gave vent to 
a contemptuous whistle and turned away. 
But; suddenly reseizing upon Bobby, he re- 
peated his vigorous inspection, and wound 
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tered, during this latter operation. ‘I'll tie 
the critter safe, and they can come down 
and take a look at him. Money’s money 
nowadays. But humph! it’s likely!” and 
the burly butcher walked back to his paper 
with a very dissatisfied face. 

Bobby, whose doggish faculties wrongly 
construed this muttered soliloquy and violent 
treatment, barked out emphatically his in- 
dignation and devised every possible means 
to break his chains; but in vain. The rope 
‘was stout, the knot firm, and after hours of 
useless tugging our hero was forced to sub. 
mit quietly to his disagreeable fate. 

He lay, toward evening, with eyelids blink- 
ing sorrowfully, silently bemoaning the pun- 
ishment his reckless conduct had brought 
upon him, when suddenly glancing mechan- 
ically toward the shop-door, he beheld, just 
entering, Little Blue Eyes and her papa. 
Such a shout of agonized joy as issued from 
Dog Bobby’s mouth! Such a shout as re- 
sponded from Little Blue Eyes’ lips when 
her eyes first rested on her du’ful brown 
baby / . Across the meat-shop she flew and 
down plump on the sawdusty floor, seizing 
Bobby ecstatically in her arms, rocking him 
to and fro with joyful sobs, and bringing even 
to the burly butcher’s eye a sympathetic 
tear. 

And forthwith back to his soft blankets 
and coddling life went Bobby, let us hope a 
wiser and more appreciative dog. 





WILLY’S PEANUT PATCH. 


~ 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 





‘“‘UncLE JoHN, don’t peanuts grow in 
North Carolina?” 

Uncle John laughed. 

**] should think they did, my boy.” 

“Oh, good! Can I have some to take 
home, when I go?” asked Willy, eagerly. 
“ All the boys like them so.” 

‘‘Tll tell you what you may do,” said 
Uncle John, pusbing his chair away from 
the breakfast-table. “Tl give you some 
land, and let you have Old Sam to help you 
if you'll agree to stay with us till the pea- 
nuts are ready to take home with you.” 

This was a stroke of policy on Uncle 
John’s part; for Willy lived in a Northern 
city, and had come South on to his planta- 
tion because his health was poor and he 
needed rest from school and country air. 
And Uncle John feared that he would get 
homesick and not stay long enough to get 
well. 

“Oh! of course, I'll stay as long as that.” 
Willy answered. ‘* When may I begin?” 


“To-day, if you want to. But remember, : 


if I furnish seed and ground and workman, 
I shall expect you to fulfill your part. Is it 
a bargain ?” 

“Yes,” said Willy. ‘‘There’s no danger 
but I shall be willing to stay through.” And 
he started for the door. 

““Wait!” said Uncle John. ‘‘If you're 
going to see Old Sam about it, you better 
not call them peanuts. He won’t know 
what you mean.” 

‘“Why, what else can I call them?” asked 
Willy, stopping at the door. —— 

** Call them ground peas ; and, if you were 
in Georgia, you'd have to call them goobers.” 

*“Goobers! What a funny name!” 
laughed Willy, ‘“ But I don’t see why they 
call them ground peas.” 

“Do you see why they call them pea. 
nuts?” asked Uncle John. 

“Why, no,” said Willy, hesitating, ‘‘ only 
because that’s their name.” 

Uncle John laughed. 

“ Well, you'll see for yourself one of these 
days; so go now and tell Sam I’ve got some 
seed in the house.” 

“Sam! shouted Willy, as soon as he 
caught sight of the old negro, hoeing in the 
garden. “I’m going to have a peanut 
patch—ground peas I mean; and you're to 
show me how, Uncle John says; and he’s got 
some seed in the house.” 

“Well, if 'ze gwine to plant y’r patch 
fur ye I can’t hoe in this yere garding, that’s 
a fac’,” said Sam, good-naturedly. 

“Where shall we have it?” asked Willy. 

**Massa Jobn tell that hisself,” said Sam, 


“Now, ’pears like this yer patch right out 


this-a-way is “bout the right thing fur 


Thee peas, and it’s right handy too. We 
ao" Se 


rt a ear is 


*¢]¢. won't do no harm, nohow,” he mut 


Jobn if I may have it” .. 

Off he ran to the house, while Sam hob- 
bled slowly after. 

“Sam,” said Uncle John, laying down his 
paper, when the negro’s head appeared 
around the corner of the house, ‘is that 
piece of land near your cabin good for 
ground peas?” 

‘“’Spects it is,” said Sam; ‘good as any 
they is.” ; 

‘Well, I suppose it’s all ready, and you 
may plant it for Willy.. You'll find seed 
enough in a bag in the attic. 

“T do wonder what sort of sced peanuts 
have,” thought Willy, as he ran on ahead 
of rheumatic old Sam. But he did not ask, 
for he had been Jaughed at ever since he 
had been in North Carolina for his igno- 
rance of things common there. 

When Sam came up, he hunted around 
and found a coarse bag, with about a peck 
of something in it. 

“ze got um,” he said, throwing it over 
his shoulder and starting down again. 

‘Now, fust, we'll shell em,” he said, sit- 
ting down on a bench by thé back door and 
pouring outon the ground a pile of—pea- 
nuts, eee 

‘“ Why, those are peanuts!” said Willy, 
astonished. 

‘'Them’s fine ground peas,” said Sam. 
“What did you ’spect they’d be?” 

“Why, seeds,” said Willy. 

‘Yah! yah!” laughed Sam. “ When 
ye wants beans up Norf, don’t ye plant 
beans? Beans is seeds.” 

“Why, yes. I suppose so,” said Willy, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Have you got to shell them ?” 

“Course we has,” said Sam, laughing 
again. ‘‘ Wouldn’t plant the pore things shut 
up tight in their shells, no way.” 

The nuts were soon shelled and put back 
into the bag, and Sam took his hoe and 
started for the ground. 

First he marked out the place into rows 
about two feet apart, and then he marked 


rows the other way, crossing the first, so |- 


-that-it looked like a big checker-board. At 
every point where the lines crossed he made 
with his hoe a small hill, with a hole in the 
top; and in each of these holes Willy, who 
was eager to help, dropped several peanuts, 
When he had finished the hills, Sam went 
back with his hoe and covered the peanuts. 

‘* Now, how long will it be before they’re 
up?” asked Willy. 

“Oh! afew days. ‘Pends on the weather,” 
said Sam, oracularly. ‘‘But we must take 
powerful good care to keep out the weeds; 
else they won’t do nothing, no way.” 

Well, every day and five or six timesa 
day, Willy anxiously visited his peanut 
patch, and pulled weeds and kept watch. 
‘And finally he was rewarded by seeing a 
tiny green shoot, and then another, and in 
the course of a week tho whole ground was 
covered with the young plants. 

“Why they look just like peas!” said he, 
one day. 

“Why shouldn’t they?” asked Sam, 
“They is peas—ground peas.” 

“Oh! that must be why they’re named 
peas,” said Willy. ‘‘Uncle John said I’d 
see for myself.” 

If they were like peas, they did not run 
up any brush; not they. They sent out 
runners something like a strawberry plant, 
and every few inches sent down a shoot 


ered the ground like a green mat. 

Willy was nearly wild with delight, and 
looked anxiously for the familiar little 
pods to form on the vines; but days and 
weeks went by and no nuts to be séen. 
One day Sain astonished him by telling him 
the peas were ready to pull. 

‘Why where ate they?” asked Willy, 
breathless with amazement, ~ 

‘“‘T kin show you,” said Sam, and he took 
hold of one of the vines where it was 
rooted and gently pulled it out. At the 
roots was a cluster of peanuts. Willy could 
not conceal his surprise. 

“Why, Sam, do the peanuts grow under- 
ground ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Why, ye didn’t’spect em on top o’ trees, 
did ye?” said Sam, and he laughed. How 
he did laugh! He rolled from oné side to 
the other, while his loud “Yah!-yah!” 
teached clear to the house. 

was inclined’ to be vexed ; for ‘he 


Héwever, he | 
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and took root there, Before long they coy- 


enjoy being laughéd at, any more | ~ 
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_ Very angry at Sam, anyway;: so he laughed 


} himself before long, especially when Sam 


stopped. long enough to ask if ‘‘’taters grew 
on the ends of the vines up Norf.” 

That very day they harvested the crop. 
Sam. began, by, setting up a pole in the 
ground, about. ten feet high; and then he and 
Willy carefully pulled up. the. vines, bring- 
ing clusters of peanuts at every root. 

As fast as they pulled them they. piled 
them around the.pole, taking care to have 
the nuts inside.. And when they were. all, 
gathered and the stack done..it looked droll 
enough-~a pile of green pea-vines about as 
large around as a hogshead and ten feet 
high. 

‘*What.a-funny stack!” said Willy, when 
it was done. ‘‘ How the boys would laugh 
to see a stack of peanuts.” 

“ Boys up Norf must havea heap to larn,” 
said Sam, rather scornfully, ‘‘if they don’t 
know how ground peas is stacked.” 

Willy had been so much interested in his 
gardening that he had not thought of being 
homesick; and his life in the open air had 
made him brown and healthy. But, after 
the nuts were stacked and there was noth- 
ing to do but wait for them to get dry, he 
began to think about home and get im- 
patient. 

He did not haye long. to wait. The vines 
turned yellow and dry, the peas took the 
color that. Willy recognized, and at. last 
Sam said they were cured and ready to be 
gotin. oi 

So that evening Several of ‘the hands on 
the place gathered around the stack, took it 
down, and pulled off the nuts. Every few 
moments one of the workers would throw 
some nuts away. 

“Why do you throw them away?” asked 
Willy. 

‘Them’s pops,” said Sam. 

‘* What are pops?” asked Willy. 

“Done got no peas in,” said Sam. 
‘‘Don’t want to kerry heaps o’ empty shells 
way up Norf, do ye?” 

‘*No. But how do you know?” asked 
Willy, curiously. 

‘*Tell by the heft,” said Sam. ‘* Pops 
don’t weigh nothing.” 

When the nuts were all in, and Sam had 
received a share, and every one who helped 
pull had his share, and Uncle John’s family 
had one or two bakings to ‘‘try the crop,” 
Willy had still a big bag full, small and thin-” 
shelled and sweet—the very best kind. 

And one day Uncle John took him to the 
cars, put his bag of peanuts into the bag- 
gage car, and sent him off. And after rid- 
ing all day and all night, and all the next 
day, Willy got home. 

His mother knew all about the peanuts, 
for his letters had been full of it; but he 
was a hero among the boys, for nearly all 
the winter he went to school with a pocket- 
fulof them. He was careful to save a few 
quarts for seed, for he intended to fill his 
mother’s backyard with a peanut patch the 
very next year. — 

When he raises a crop I'll let you know; 
but I don’t believe they'll grow there. 
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VERMIFUGE. 
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SYMPTOMS. OF WORMS. 


‘tT countenance is pale and leaden- 
colored, with occasional flushes; or a 
circumscribed spot on one’ or both cheeks; 
the eyes "become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an.azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; oceasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy.or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometitnes'¥oraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto. 
mech, at others, entirely. gone >-flgeting 
pains in the stomach;  occasional.nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen ; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not. unafrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollenovand 
hard; urine turbid ; respiration occasion. 
ally difficult, and accompanied by..hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with. 
grinding of the teeth; temper. variable, 
but generally irritable; &c. 
Whenever the above. symptoms. are, 
found to exist; 
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i: HALL WE DISFRANCHISE 
: WOMEN? - 

We suppose that Congress has the right 
to govern the territories pretty much as it 
pleases, without reference to the will of their 
people. But certainly the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in proposing to annul the Utah law 
which grants women the elective franchise, 
is making what is not exactly an American 
use of its rights. 

Granted that the object in giving women 
the right of suffrage was to strengthen the 
Mormon priesthood. Their enfranchisement 
was yet a just act, and, therefore, not to be 
repealed. Granted that it works badly in 
Utah. Male suffrage works equally badly- 
If the reason for disfranchising wonten is to 
weaken Brigham Young’s power by taking 
away half of his voting strength in the ter- 
ritory, why should not Senator Freling- 
huysen offer a Utah bill which shall disfran- 
chise all too-much-married mei in thé terri- 
tory, or, indeed, all who profess the Mor- 
mon religion, and confine the right of suf- 
frage to Gentiles? Doubtless Congress has 
thesame right to disfranchise male as female 
citizens. Or, if this seems too barefaced, let 
the Judiciary Committee propose that all 
provisions of the local laws which confer 
the elective franchise on those who have re- 

- gided in the territory more than two years 
are hereby repealed. That weuld throw 
eut Young and all the old settlers, and leave 
the polls in the hands of the Gentile new- 
comers. 

The plan is not American, but thoroughly 
French. We should have said that it was 
drawn up after consultation with the Duc 
Ge Broglie. When a French statesman 
finds the eleetions going against him, it does 
not occur to him that the popular voice 
must be respected. He looks about. for a 
gag to put in the popular mouth, Does 
;popular suffrage elect Radicals? Then 

a popular suffrage. Allow only those 
, Classes to vote which knew how to vote 
:) Fight—that is, how to vote as we, the party 
tin power, would like to have them vote. 
‘Phe English and American plan is, better: 
‘ ever to extend the franchise, and, if the vote 


“i goes wrong, to wait and educate, and still | 








educate and educate, the voters. It isnot so 
short a method of sécuring yourobject; but 


“| it avoids seme unpleasant revolutions, and 


in the long run it turns out semewhat more 
profitable to lift up your voters than to 
tread on them. 

We say again that we do not object to this 
provision of Mr. Frelinghuysen’s Utah bill 
on the ground that Congress has no right to 
repeal the Utah act‘of Feb. 12th, 1870, 
giving women the elective franchise, or any 
other act of its legislature. Congress repre- 
sents a majority of the people, and that ma- 
jority must govern and can govern without 
limitation where there is no state and no re- 
served or vested rights. We-object to a pro- 
vision which limits suffrage as a device to 
secure @ particular measure, however good. 
We object to it most of all because it is a 
step backward in the advancing rights of 
women. We do not suppose that Brigham 
Young’s legislature cared anything about 
women’s rights when it gave them the 
suffrage. All it cared for was to protect 
polygamy. It did good that evil might 
come. We would urge the American Con- 
gress not to do evil that good may come— 
not to withdraw the suffrage as an attack 
upon polygamy. Slavery and polygamy 
were “the twin relics of barbarism.” In the 
good work of destroying the first we gave 
negroes their right to vote. In the good work 
of destroying the second let us not take 
away their equal right from women. 





THE CONDITIONS OF A REVIVAL. 


Tart old story of the Methodist circuit- 
rider who posted a notice on the door of 
the Western school-house to the effect that 
a revival would begin in that place the next 
Sunday evening at 7 o’clock has often 
been quoted as an illustration of pious pre- 
sumption. But the error into which this 
good brother fell was much less prevalent 
and not much more dishonoring to God than 
the opposite error, which leads men to post- 
pone all concerted and hopeful effort for the 
conversion of their neighbors until some 
unusual tokens of the presence of the Divine 
Spirit shall have been shown them. Itis 
better to trust God too much than too little. 
The faith which borders on presumption is 
surely wiser than the unbelief which results 
in apathy. 

The backwoods preacher could not have 
been sure of a very extensive revival; but 
he could have been certain that, if God 
spared his life to be present on the occasion 
announced, a revival would have begun 
already in his own heart. Every man 
knows or ought to know that, if he will 
supply the conditions, which are simple 
and clear as the light, his faith and hope 
will be revived, his couraged increased, his 
whole spiritual life renewed and reinvigor- 
ated. And when a number of believers 
unite together in a new and real consecra- 
tion of themselves to the work of their 
Master a revival has already begun. The 
truths of religion, which in the bustle of 
business and excitement have been crowded 
from their thought, are brought near and 
made real to them ; that which to them has 
become once more 4 living reality is im- 
pressed by the force of their conviction 
upon the minds of their neighbors; and 
thus the influence spreads until it reaches 
and leavens the whole community. 

Do we seem to say that a revival of relig- 
ion is purely a result of human volition? 
By no means. It is no more a work of 
human volition than the growing of the 
corn or the turning of the mill-wheel. It is 
not man’s volition that starts the germ to 
life or that forces the water downward 
through the flume. Man’s volition simply 
supplies the conditions, makes the proper 
adjustments, and then accepts the gift of 
divine power. By nothing that man can 
do can he save himself; but there is some. 
thing that man must do to be saved. When 
that something is regnth = it is not a hard 
thing to do—he 7 saved. , 

It is not simply by willing it that a sick 
man is healed. It is the medicine that cures 
him; but he must take the medicine. It is 
not merely by willing it that a man crosses 
the ocean. The ship carries him, but he 
must go on board the ship. So it is not 
merely by the force of their own resolution 
that a company of Cbristian men can bring 
about a revival of religion. Their resolu- 
tion simply putathem. inte line with those | 











spiritual forces which are always working 
and secures for them the blessings which 
are always waiting to be bestowed. 

There is no doubt whatever that any 
company of Christian men can do this at 
any time. The ways that lead to the 
throne are alwaysopen. Genuine contrition 
for sin and hearty consecration to the serv- 
ice of God are always sure to bring the 
peace of God and the power of the Holy 
Ghost. Itisno more uncertain than it is 
that ice will melt under glass in the sun- 
shine. There is only one element in this 
problem that is hypothetical or variable, 
and that is the humanelement. The Divine 
purpose and operation are unchangeable. 


This is the fact which the indolence. and 
the unbelief of men are continually trying 
to cover up. If the whole subject can be 
shrouded in mystery, if the impression can 
be made upon the minds of men that re- 
vivals depend wholly upon certain occult 
atmospheric influences, and that nothing 
can be done till these somehow reveal them- 
selves, then the people in the churches who 
are averse to bestirring themselves and who 
are quite inelined to shirk responsibility 
will be encouraged in their idleness. 
Such as these are always seeking a 
sign from heaven. They are very careful 
not to say or do anything presumptuous. 
They will not use any language or take any 
action which implies confidence in an im. 
mediate answer to their prayers; partly be- 
cause they are afraid that their prayers will 
not be answered and partly because they 
are afraid that they wii be. When the irre- 
sistible influence comes and moves men all 
about them to seek God, then they will 
yield and join in the work, and not till then. 

Any such theory of the conditions upon 
which revivals of religion take place is 
fatally defective. The blame of dearth rests 
with men, and not with God; and they who 
bring the tithes into the storehouse and 
prove him never fail of receiving the gifts 
of his grace. 





THE GLADSTONE SURPRISE. 


Tue dissolution of Parliament after a ses- 
sion of nearly five years is a very important 
politicalevent. By legal provision a parlia- 
ment must dissolve at the end of seven 
years, but in fact averages only half its ex- 
treme period. Parliament generally is dis- 
solved by a defeated ministry making an 
appeal tothe country. On this occasion we 
have no telegraphic intimation of any de- 
feat, and the announcement of dissolution 
has aroused such expressions of astonish- 
ment from the Tory papers that we arecom- 
pelled to look rather to the general state 
of English politics than to any particular 
vote for an explanation of this dissolution. 

The outgoing Parliament was the first 
elected under the provisions of the extended 
suffrage which Mr. Disraeli was forced to 
give the country. It was overwhelmingly 
liberal, giving a majority of more than one 
hundred to its popular leader. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s greatest victory under it was the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, in which 
he was supported by the large voting 
strength of all the Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters. His Irish University Bill failed 
tocommand the votes of his party, and he 
resigned his office ; but again took it on the 
refusal of Mr. Disraeli to organize a new 
ministry. The most important of his later 
measures have been the provisions for secret 
ballot and for education, but the latter has 
withdrawn from him the support of many 
Dissenters, who felt aggrieved at the power 
allowed to the Established Church over the 
public schools. 

Ever since Mr. Gladstone recovered from 
his Irish University defeat it has been evi- 
dent that he was not completely master of the 
situation, and he seemed to be ruling only 
by sufferance. For some months the elec- 
tions for vacancies have been going against 
him, except in the case of Bath and Taun- 
ton; and the Conservatives haye boasted 
against him that his weakening ministry 
must pass away. The Stroud election went 
so unexpectedly Conservative that even the 
Liberals lost heart. This borough has never 
returned a Conservative since the Reform 
Act. In 1868 Stroud gave a Liberal major- 
ity of 709. The other day it gave a major- 
ity of 391 on the other side; so that. about 
550 voters must have changed sides, The 
result is more significant inasmuch as the. 
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successful candidate was a man of no great 
‘mark, while his competitor was a Dissenter 
and son'of the honored Sir Henry Havelock, 
The forces on which Mr. Gladstone has re. 
lied would naturally rally around Sir Henry, 
His defeat was claimed by the Conservatives 
as a convincing proof that the country was 
tired of the Gladstone Government, and 
the Liberal papers seem to have accepted it 
as little less. We may conjecture that it 
was this general assertion which influenced 
Mr. Gladstone, who is not at all impervibus 
to the taunts of his enemies or the croaking 
of his friends, to appeal to the country for 
its judgment upon him. He has done a bold 
act, and we are inclined to think a wise one, 

That it isa wiser one than they are will- 
ing to own may be gathered from the angry 
remarks of the Conservative journals, 
which condemn the sudden announcement 
and call it almost a coup@ état. It may be 
sudden ; but it is very far from a coup @’ état, 
indeed, the very opposite of it, to a consult 
the popular will on questions of public 
policy. It seems to us probable ‘thatthe 
Conservatives have little hope of substan- 
tial advantage to be gained from a general 
election. They will probably cut down 
somewhat Mr. Gladstone’s nominal majori- 
ty ; but wethink it hopeless to overcome it. 
He will hold it very much betterin hand 
for the reason that the late Parliament was 
not elected on the present issues, Mr. Glad. 


stone presents now a very strong and popular: 


programme in his address, the most promi- 
nent feature in which is the announcement 
of a large surplus in the treasury and the 
proposed repeal of the unpopular income 
tax. At the hustings all the successful 
Liberal candidates will vigorously defend 
this programme and will be a compact body 
to carry it out. ‘The canvass will be a very 
short and exciting one, as the new session 
is to meet five weeks from to-day. The last 
Parliament has done excellent work, and 
the next will have even more important 
work on hand. The entail laws, the dises- 
tablishment of the Church in Wales and 
Scotland, if not in England itself, and a 
system of unsectarian education are sure to 
have careful attention from the next Parlia- 
ment, unless its existence shall be much 
briefer than that of the lest. 





THE REGULATION OF RAILROADS, 


Tue House Committee on Railways and 
Canals last week reported a bill for the 
regulation of railroads by the General Gov- 
ernment. The essence of the bill consists 
in the creation of a commission of nine 
members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and to hold office for 
two, four, and six years, whose duty 
it shall be to supervise the railroads 
of the country so far as they are the 
channels of interstate commerce, and also 
to fix maximum rates for passenger and 
freight charges. The bill is intended to be 
a response to the general demand of the 
public for relief, by the legislative action of 
the General Government, from certain al- 
leged abuses, extortions, and unjust dis- 
criminations which have gradually crept 
into the management of railroads and 
against which state authority furnishes no 
adequate remedy. Though not conceived 
in any spirit of hostility to railway compa- 
nies, the bill, nevertheless, assumes to be 
one of protection to the people. 

The last Congress enacted a law for the 
protection of animals transported from one 
state to another, providing that ‘‘no rail- 
road within the United States whose road 
forms any partof a line of road over which 
cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals shall 
be conveyed from one state to another, or the 
owners or masters of steam, sailing, or other 
vessels carrying or transporting cattle, 
sheep, swine, or other animals from one state 
toanother, shall confine the same in cars.’ 
boats, or vessels of any description for 
longer period than twenty-eight consecutive 
hours, without unloading the same for rest, 
water, and feeding, for a period of at least 
five consecutive hours, unless prevented 
from so unloading by storm or accidental 
causes.” This law, armed with an appro. 
priate penalty, was passéd by both houses 
of Congress without much discussion. Yet. 
the underlying principle on which it is 
based is precisely the one involyed in the 





| bill now reported by the Commities om 
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sonstitutional right to regulate interstate 
“commerce in the interests of brute animals, 
“prescribing rules that must be observed in 
_sransporting them from one state to another, 
whether by railways or otherwise, it would 
seem to be perfectly clear that it must have 
an equal right to regulate this commerce in 
the interests of human beings, affording 
them whatever protection they need. The 
.existing law being valid, the proposed one 
must be equally so. 
The Committee accompany their bill with 
a lengthy report, in which its constitution- 
ality and expediency, especially the former, 
are elaborately argued. As to the constitu- 
tional question, the two propositions which 
the Committee seek to establish are these: 
“1, That the commerce among the several 
states which may be regulated by Congress 
includes commerce carried from state to 
state by railroads. 2. That to regulate the 
charges for carrying freight or passengers 
upon interstate railroads, so as to limit them 
to what is fair and reasonable and prevent 
extortion is a legitimate exercise of the 
power to regulate such commerce.” Both 
‘of these propositions are presented as a 
specific interpretation of that clause of the 
Constitution which declares that Congress 
,Shall have power “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes.” 
Daniel Webster, in arguing a question be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, 
‘relatively to this very clause, very aptly 
said that the Constitution in its grant of 
powers is ‘‘ one of enumeration, and not of 
definition.” It states general principles, 
and leaves Congress in every instance in 
which it legislates, and the Supreme Court 
whenever called upon to pronounce a final 
judgment, to interpret their meaning. The 
phrases ‘‘commerce,” ‘‘to regulate,” 
*¢ among the several states,” as occurring in 
this particular clause, have several times 
been expounded by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This Court has decided 
that the word ‘‘commerce” is a compre- 
hensive unit, meaning not simply traffic, 
but intercourse and all the means of such 


intercourse ; that to regulate it is to establish . 


rules in regard to it; that the power of regu- 
lation in respect to the commerce referred 
to is exclusively vested in Congress; and, 
hence, that it is a complete and undivided 
power, committed in reference to its éxer- 
cise to the discretion of Congress. Justice 
Cooley, in his ‘‘ Constitutional Limita- 
tions,” says: ‘‘It is not doubted that Con- 
gress has the power to-go beyond the gen- 
eral regulations of commerce which it is 
_accustomed to establish, and to descend to 
the most minute directions, if it shall be 
deemed advisable; and to whatever extent 
ground shall be covered by these directions 
the exercise of state power is excluded. 
Congress may establish police regulations, 
as well as the states, confining their opera- 
tions to subjects over which it is given 
control by the Constitution.” Chief-Justice 
Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, said in reference to this 
clause: “This power, like all others vested 
"in Congress, is complete in itself, may be 
exercised to its utmost extent, and ac- 
knowledges no limitations other than are 
-presctibed in the Constitution.” 

Justice Miller, in stating the doctrine og 
the Supreme Court in the case of Gray vs, 
The Clinton Bridge Company, said: “ Nay- 

, igation, however, is only one of the ele- 
ments of commerce. It is an element of 
ecommerce because it affords the means of 

»transporting passengers and merchandise 
the interchange of which is commerce it. 
self. Any other mode of effecting this 

» Would be as much an element of commerce 
a8 navigation.. When this transportation or 
vdinterchange of commerce is carried on by 

land it’is commerce as well as when carried 

“on by water, and the power of Congress to 
regulate it is as ample in the one case as in 
the other. The commerce among the states 
spoken of in the Constitution must, at the 
time that instrument was adopted, have 
been mainly of this character, for the steam- 
boat, which has created our great internal 
commerce on the rivers, was then unknown. 

. Another means of transportation, equal in 
importance to the steamboat, has also come 
into existence since the Constitution was 

_ Sdopted—a) means by which merchandise is 

~ Sanaported across states and kingdoms in 
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"Railways and Canals. If Congress has the | the, . vehicle in which it started. The | of any cause and hardly had reputation asa { Party to unload. There has been too much 


railroad now shares with the steamboat the 
monopoly of the carrying trade. The one 
has, with great benefit, been subject to the 
control of salutary congressional legisiation 
because it’ is an instrument of commerce. 
Is there any reason why the other should 
not?” 

In the case of the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Pennsylvania, recently decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Court declared that ‘‘the transportation of 
freights or of the subject of commerce is a 
constitutional part of commerce itself. 
Whenever the subjects in regard to which a 
power to regulate commerce is asserted are 
in their nature national or admit of one 
uniform system or plan of regulation they 
are exclusively within the regulating power 
of Congress. Transportation of passengers 
or merchandise through a state or from one 
state to another is of this nature.” 


These authorities leave no doubt as to the 
right ‘of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, according toits judgment, to any 
extent, subject only to the Constitution it- 
self. There is no other limitation upon its 
complete power over the whole question. 
Transportation by railway is as much sub- 
ject to this power as that by steamboats, 
and what the regulation shall be is a matter 
submitted to its discretion. We are very 
far from believing in the wisdom of strain- 
ing the Constitution, even for a good end; 
yet it seems to us that Congress has ample 
power to do all that is proposed in the bill 
of the Committee. Railways have become 
largely the channels of interstate com- 
merce; and unless regulated by Congress in 
respect to this commerce they cannot be 
regulated at all, since no state authority is 
adequate to the task. Their ownership has 
nothing to do with the question, since their 
uses and functions are public, rendering 
them public highways and their owners 
common carriers, and by consequence 
bringing them under the jurisdiction of the 
common law in respect to highways and 
common carriers. 

In exercising its power over railways, so 
far as they are engaged in interstate com- 
merce, Congress may. take either of two 
courses. It may, by special statute, as pro- 
posed in this bill, provide fora schedule of 
freight and passenger charges which shall 
not be exceeded, and establish a railroad 
commission to carry out the purpose; or it 
may enact a set of provisions, with appro- 
priate penalties, to give greater efficiency to 
the common law of the land in relation to 
common carriers, and remit the specific 
questions arising under the head of abuses, 
extortions, and unjust discriminations to the 
couris. Its powers are adequate to either 
course. The problem, in its practical solu- 
tion, is beset with many difficulties; yet the 
question itself, next to that of specie pay- 
ment, is so vitally connected with the public 
interests as to demand legislative action on 
the part of Congress. There is a strong and 
increasing sentiment among the people that 
the railway system of this country needs 
and should have the regulating action of the 
General Government. Wecannot doubt a 
moment that Congress ought to do some- 
thing—either what is proposed in this bill or 
something else—to protect the people against 
the abuses of railway monopoly; and if 
this Congress fails to do so then the people 
will in due season elect one that will not 
fail. 





Editorial Dotes, 


Tae unanimous confirmation of Mr. Waite 
for Chief-Justice, the President’s third choice, 
ends the unpleasant muddle on this subject. 
Mr.. Waite, though not.as well known to the 
country as Messrs. Evarts, Hoar, Curtis, and 
several other eminent lawyers whose names 
have been mentioned in connection with this 
office, any one of whom would have been a first- 
class appointment, has for many years held a 
prominent position in Ohio and always borne 
a character of unblemished integrity. A gradu- 
ate of Yale College in the class with Mr, 
Evarts, he is now in his ‘fifty-eighth year. As 
the associate of Messrs. Evarts and Cushing be- 
fore the Geneva Arbitrators he is.said to have 
evinced high legal abilities. Senators Sherman 
and Thurman, both of whom know him well, 
spoke of him in the Senate in the strongest 

‘terms’ as to’his. personal. character and legal 
étanding® ii Ohio. Though: he has never 








| speared before the Supreme Court in the trial 





lawyer extending much beyond his own state, 
the members of this Court are said to be pleased 
with the selection. A Republican in politics 
and in cordial sympathy with the great princi- 
ples established by the Republican party, he is, 
nevertheless, not a politician and not an ex- 
tremist. Why the President should have 
passed by other names more prominent than 
his we do not know; yet the country will re- 
ceive Chief-Justice Waite without any murmur- 
ing and rejoice that the office has been filled 
by so respectable an incumbent. 


THe House Committee of Ways and Means 
last week reported a bill limiting the issue of 
legal tenders to $400,000,000 and giving the 
sanction of Congress to the reissue of the $44,- 
000,000 that were retired by Secretary McCul- 
loch under the act of 1866. Secretary Richard- 
son has already reissued the whole of this re- 
tired currency with the exception of about 
$17,000,000, claiming therefor the guthority of 
law. All the members of the Committee, with 
the exception of two, agree with the Finance 
Committee of the Senate in the opinion that 
this reissue is illegal ; yet, on the whole, they 
think it best to condone the act and make it 
legal. Whether Congress will take this view 
of the question or not remains yet to be seen. 
The matter will, doubtless, lead to an extend- 
ed discussion. The question ought to be 
sifted to its bottom; for if it be true, as 
we hold it to be, that Secretary Rich- 
ardson has exercised a power not at all 
warranted by law, and put into circula- 
tion $27,000,000 of greenbacks that had been 
retired and were directed to be canceled, and, 
hence, had become legally dead, then the ques- 
tion is one of grave importance and should be 
so treated. The public debt has been increased 
and the currency inflated by this amount. We 
have no doubt that the Secretary has acted in 
good faith upon what he supposed to be legal 
authority; yet this is a very poor defense of so 
serious a mistake asto bis powers. Whatever 
may have been his own opinions of the law, he 
had ample reason for regarding his power as, 
at least, doubtful, and this should have re- 
strained him until he had the unquestionable 
warrant of Congress for the rejssue. To legal- 
ize his action, if it were illegal at the time, 
would be a very bad precedent. 


TuE inflationists in Congress, who are clam- 
oring for the issue of more legal-tender notes, 
take for granted that such anissue, at any time, 
underany circumstances, in peace as well as 
war, is a constitutional exercise of the powers 
vested in Congress. No such doctrine was 
held before the late war, or maintained by any 
one at the time when the Legal Tender Act was 
passed, in 1862. The sole and only ground upon 
which this act was based was that of an ex- 
treme necessity as a warmeasure. And, more- 
orer, the Supreme Court of the United States 
in declaring the act to be constitutional places 
its decision on the ground of this necessity, 
taken in connection with that clause of the Con- 
stitution which authorizes Congress to pass all 
laws which may be ‘‘necessary and proper” for 
carrying into execution the powers expressly 
delegated to the General Government. In ref- 
erence to this very point it was said by Justice 
Strong, in delivering the opinion of the Court, 
that ‘‘ it is not to be denied that acts may be 
adapted tothe exercise of lawful power, and 
appropriate to it in seasons of emergency, 
which would be inappropriate to it at other 
times.’”?> Such an emergency existed at 
the time of the war; but it has long 
since ceased. There is no pretense of any ex- 
press power todo what the inflationists pro- 
pose. Had the proposition been made six 
months before the war, it would have been pro- 
nounced a gross heresy, and no public man 
would haye committed himself to its adoption, 
Any one familiar with the views of the country 
at the time the Constitution was adopted can- 
not fail to see that nobody thought of bestow- 
ing such a general power upon Congress. The 
people had had a full taste of the evils of irre- 
deemable paper money, and meant to guard 
against their recurrence by denying to the 
states all power to emit bills of credit or make 
anything but gold and silver a legal tender, and 
by giving to Congress the power to coin money 
andregulate the value thereof. The inflation- 
ists of these days have invented an entirely new 
theory in interpreting the Constitution of the 
United States. According to their teaching, 
Congress is not. only a coiner of money, but 
also a manufacturer of money, needing nothing 
but paper-mills, printing-presses, and skilled 
labor to supply it in any quantity and at short 
notice. 


Gen. Grant has madea good many long-to- 
be-remembered speeches, usually ina very few 
words; but the following voluminous utter- 
ance will probably have more practical infuence 
now and hereafter than all the hifalutin ora- 
tory of a whole regiment of congressmen. Hear 
what our sagacious President cays : 

“{ pertn to think it is ttme for the Reoublican 
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dead weight carried by it. The success of our 
arms d' g the Rebellion and the confidence 
that the Republican Party was strong enough 
to hold up any burden have imposed all the 
disaffection in the Gulf States on the Adminis- 
tration, [ am tired of this nonsense. Let 
Louisiana take care of herself, as Texas will 
bave todo. I don’t want any quarrel about 
Mississippi state matters to be referred to me. 
This nursing of monstrosities has nearly ex- 
hausted the life of the party. I am done with 
them, and they will have to take care of them- 
selves,”’ 

After reading very carefully the above im- 
portant and pithy speech, we have come to the 
following conclusions : 

First, That a small army of windy politicians 
who believe in Republican principles so long a3 
the loaves and fishes hold out will be told by 
the President, in still plainer English, perhaps, 
or in a language which they will practically un- 
derstand, that he means to ‘‘ unload ” immedi- 
ately from all such ‘“‘ dead weight..” 

Second. That President Grant, in his deter- 
mination to “unload” this ‘“‘dead weight’’ 
from the Republican ranks, “is beginning to 
think’’ that hereafter all professional | politi- 
cians ‘‘must take care of themselves.” As for 
him, he is ‘‘ done with them.’’ 

Third. That President Grant “tis tired of 
nonsense,’’ and won’t waste his time in the 
future in attempting to patch up every local 
“quarrel”? which may be got up among the 
* disaffection’’ seed-sowers. 

Fourth. Thatin every direction, and more 
particularly in the quarrelsome ‘‘ Gulf States,’’ 
Republicans had better be in better busi- 
ness than in “nursing monstrosities,’ and 
thus continually “‘ exhausting the life of the 
party.” 

Fifth. That when General Grant ‘‘ begins to 
think’’ it is his duty to get rid of the “dead 
weight” in the party we believe he don’t talk 
“nonsense’’; but, on the contrary, means busi- 
ness. 

Sixth. That those who believe in “nursing 
monstrosities,”’ expecting the President of the 
United States to back them, will be sorely dis- 
appointed; and they bad better, therefore, at 
once stop that “ nonsense.” 

Seventh, and finally. That the Republican 
party will sustain Gen. Grant in the “‘ unload- 
ing’’ process he is about to inaugurate, and 
will applaud this new departure as a movement 
in the right direction. 

In view of this excellent speech of General 
Grant and of its certain beneficial influence on 
the Republican party, we say: ‘‘ Let us shake 
hands all round.” 


WE suppose there isno doubt about it tha, 
Saratoga is during the summer the headquarters 
of American blacklegs. There rules Hon. John 
Morrissey, M. C., in royal state ; and thither to 
his gambling halls and to the races gather in 
annual pilgrimage all the jockeys and sharpers 
in the country; and thither were invited and 
thither have agreed to go the crews ofthe 
college regatta. It is an outrage and a dis- 
grace. It is impossible to separate Saratoga from 
John Morrissey and his blacklegs. It is they 
that‘have captured the witless representatives 
of what has been our one honest sport. Horse 
races and ball matches are sold ; but our college 
regattas have been kept free from’ gambling 
or fraud. But we cannot expect it to’ Bd so 
longer under the influence which must take 
possession of them in Saratoga. All honor to 
Amherst, Dartmouth, and Harvard, which 
voted against it, and more to Amherst, which 
shows that she is in earnest by withdrawing 
from the race. Now let Harvard and Dart- 
mouth do the same, and they can compel: the 
formation of a New England Association, which 
will include as mavy crews as can rowin a 
single race: 


Gro. Trask, most faithful and genial .of 
monitors, sends us another tract, and reminds 
us that we have not taken occasion of late.to 
say a word for the reform of which he is the 
apostle. Tootrue. Wearpsorry. It has.been 
from no lack of healthy disgust. with tobacco, 
under all its forms, except as a wash for sheep. 
It is a filthy weed, disgusting to clean nerves 
under every shape, whether snuffed, or puffed, 
or spat. It makes malodorous, segregating 
boors out of what ought to be sociable gentle- 
men, and pig-pens out of the cars and cabins 
and bar-rooms where they congregate. Its 
enormous expense is an utter waste and worse 
than a waste—a ruinous destruction of health 
and wealth, except only in so faras the Govern- 
ment makes the vice pay the congressional 
salary grab. If we could have our way, we 
would compel every tobacco-grower in the 
Connecticut Valley and in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky to engage in some honest labor until the 
beautiful river valleys should forget. the 
shame to which their honest soil had 
been subjected, and the demoralizing effects of 
the use and traffic in tobacco had been corrected 
by time and a cleanly Christianity. Mean- 
while, Mr. Trask has our hearty good wishes in 
his work, and we assure him that, if there were 





notso many Other evils, no worse, which just 
| now.ean be fought with more hope of success, 
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we would gladly strike all our blows under his 
banner. We don’t send many missionaries to the 
Moslems, because we can employ them more 
profitably at present elsewhere. The Turks are 
rather hopeless customers, abroad or at home ; 
but when we have converted all the rest of the 
world tothe right gospel we will work earnestly 
with Mr. Trask (and may he live so long) in 
teaching our American Turks to wash their 
hands in innocency and their mouths with car- 
bolic soap. 


Tue life of the Siamese Twins presented 
many of the aspects of comedy, but their death 
was. sufficiently tragical. Chang had always 
been the weaker of the two, physically and 
mentally ; but the disease which terminated his 
life did not appear to affect the health of Eng. 
When, however, the death of Chang occurred 
Eng was stricken with terror; his extremities 
began to grow cold and in a very short time he 
was dead. It would appear that his death was 
largely due to the nervous shock. If 
the physician had been present on 
the death of Chang the attempt would 
have been made to separate them; but he did 
not arrive until it was too late. The news- 
papers have erroneously reported that Chang 
and Eng were Baptists—the mistake probably 
arising from the fact that they were undoubled 
close communionists. Their natural affiili- 
ations would seem to have been with the 
United’ Brethren. At one time during their 
life they had a serious disagreement, and went 
to their physician in Mount Airy to insist upon 
a dissolution of partnership ; but the doctor 
declined the operation, telling them that he 
would as soon cut their throats. Upon this 
they made a virtue of necessity, and returned 
to their home, singing their favorite hymn: 


“ Bl est be the tie that binds.” 


At the dedication of the Hanson-place Meth- 
odist church, in Brooklyn, a certain Free 
Methodist brother, who was under the im- 
pression that ‘‘ wherever the spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty,”’ arose in his place in the 
gallery at the close of Mr. Talmage’s address 
and remarked in a loud voice: “The reason 
why Methodism has declined is because their 
churches have been turned into theaters and 
operahouses and their ministers into clowns.” 
This remark being regarded as not to the use 
of edifying, many of the brethren present re- 
sponded: “Put him out!’? Whereupon 
Brother R. J. Luckey took Brother King, who 
was not of that fold, by the collar and walked 
him down-stairs. There he was put into the 
custody of a deputy sheriff, who con- 
veyed him to the station house and locked 
him up,till the next day, when he was released 
on bail. On his trial for disturbing a religious 
meeting, which occurred subsequently, it was 
proved that he made no resistance whatever 
when he was arrested and that he was a peace- 
able and deyoted Christian man. He himself 
testified that his remark was drawn out by 
words of Drs. Budington and Talmage concern- 
ing the early days of Methodism, and that he 
“felt moved” at the moment to give in his 
testimony as above. The jury seemed to think 
itastrange thing thata man should be called 
to account for an audible response in a Method- 
ist meeting, and after about ten minutes’ de- 
liberation they brought in a verdict of ac- 
quittal. 


Tas litigation concerning Mr. Cheney's 
church in Chicago has taken a curious turn. 
There was a mortgage of $25,000 upon the 
property, upon which the interest had not 
been paid, and the property was advertised for 
sale under this mortgage on Thursday of last 
week. It seems that there was, however, 
trust deed of the property held by a Mr, 
Vanghn, of Rhode Island, to the amount of 
$7,500, the term of which bad expired. Mr, 
Vaughn demanded his money, but could not 
getit. An advertisement was inserted in two 
newspapers, and the property was quietly sold 
on Saturday, the 17th, to Mr. William Aldrich, 
of Chicago, for $9,500, subject, of course, to the 
other mortgage of $25,000. As soon as the sale 
took place the interest on this mortgage was 
immediately forthcoming, so the sale of Thurs- 
day was averted. The title of the property is, 
therefore, now in Mr. Aldrich, and the pending 
suit to restrain the Trustees from permitting 
_Mr. Cheney to use the church will, if this sale 
be valid, be necessarily dismissed. The law- 
yer of the Whitehouse party expresses the 
opinion that the sale will be declared void, on 
account of collusion and frand ; but that is not 
likely. It looks as if the Cheneyites had by a 
clever stratagem outwitted their antagonists 
and placed their property beyond reach of the 
Bishop’s emissaries. A letter which we have 
received from Chicago fully confirms the 
statements concerning the rightful possession 
of this property which we lately made in reply 
to Mr. Hayden, of Hartford. The writer says: 
_ “Christ church of Chicago was not built with 
other money than thet of its own ‘congre- 
gation, The funds were raised by tts’ 6wa peo- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ple, and the very same individuals enjoy its 
privileges to-day, with very few exceptions.’’ 


The Liberal Christian has been talking non- 


sense about independency, and The Congrega- - 


tionalist in the easiest, lightest way tosses it on 
its horns. The Liberal Christian‘asked the ques- 
tion, as a clincher to its argument, why THE 
INDEPENDENT was called by this name and was 
not called the “ Congregationalist” ? The argu- 
ment implied in the query seemed tous so flim- 
sy that we did not think it worth while to an- 
swer a question not addressed particularly to 
us ; but, now that The Congregationalist guesses 
on it, we will say that its conjecture is exactly 
correct—that the name was meant to foreshadow 
the course of a journal *“‘which was not so 
much to make utterances upon church polity as 
to strike strong blows for anti-slavery and al! 
needed reforms of existing abuses in church 
and state.”’ It was intended to be an “inde- 
pendent” paper in all its utterances, and 
therefore was so named—the only other name 
that was considered being ‘*The Christian 
Times.” The idea that the word might mark 
an antagonism to the association of churches in 
Congregationalism was not debated nor even 
thought of. 





....A correspondent asks us to give a “‘ con- 
cise theological statement of the qualifications 
for communion required by orthodox church" 
es,’’ and also “who are invited according to 
Congregational polity.” Wereply that Con- 
gregational polity lays down no law. Dexter 
does not mention the subject in his work on 
**Congregationalism.’’ Custom differs, some 
pastors only inviting “‘members of this and 
sister churches,” while others invite all disci- 
ples of Christ. The Scriptures lay down no 
rules on the subject, and only tell us that 
Christ gave the bread or the cup, as they were 
supping, to his ‘‘disciples,’? and that Paul 
represents the “Church of God which is in 
Corinth,”’ that is, the whole Christian assem- 
bly, as partaking of it. Beyond this biblical 
indication we think no minister has a right to 
go. All whoare willing to be recognized as 
disciples should be invited on their responsibil- 
ity of judgment, no further tests of formal 
adhesion to an ecclesiastical organization or of 
submission to Ordinances being required. The 
feast is to be celebrated by all those who wish 
to “do this in remembrance of Me.”’ 


.-»-T be Officers of the Evangelical Alliance 
had the decency to invite one or two Lutherans 
to take part in its meetings, and this is the way 
the organ of the Lutheran Council, The Luther- 
an and Missionary, speaks of it: 


“We have beat our readers posted all the 
way along of the shallowness of the whole 
thing. Yet the Lehre und Wehre berates us 
and the General Council for favoring that con- 
cern and tolerating members of it. Prof. 
Spaeth and Dr. Passavant never were near it. 
Dr. Krauth was asked, as professor of philos- 
ophy in the University of Pennsylvania, to read 
an essay on philosophy, which he did; but he 
was nota member and never dreamed of be- 
coming one.” 

Dr. Krauth, if he is a gentleman, would not en- 
dorse such supercilious impertinence. 


....Dr. Olmstead has written a letter to the 
Watchman and Feflector describing the meeting 
on Thanksgiving Day, but saying nothing about 
the Communion. He does, however, speak of 
“the precious and memorable services’ of the 
occasion, which does not look as if his partici- 
pation in them was distressing to him, as his 
paper suggested that it must have been. 


.---Dr. Budington’s church has by a full and 
nearly unanimous vote sustained its pastor and 
committee ; and voted to ask the committee 
having the subject in charge to prepare and 
present to the church for action 9 call for a 
council in case the communications going on 
between the pastors should not lead to any 
satisfactory result. 

«+.eThe Vermont Watchman compares the 
churches in Congregationalism to twenty rats 
with “‘ their tails all twisted and compacted to- 
gether and their heads all stretched out in a 
circle, but each one ready at any moment to un- 
coil his tail from the mass and scamper off to 
his own nest.” It means the illustration as a 
compliment. 


...sThis week we let a Southerner give his 
view of the negro question, though we are 
sure he underestimates some elements of good, 
especially educational. We also call attention 
of thinkers to the constitutional argument 
against the Civil Rights Bill. 

«eeeThe foundation was laid last Saturday of 
the building to be occupied by The Tribune, It 
isto be 2 fine structure, but no finer than so 
wel] edited and enterprising a paper deserves, 


...-As we go to press we hear the sad news 
of the death in Africa of Dr. David Living. 
stone, one of the greatest heroes that the 
world ever produced. 

«eee Will correspondents who’ esk questions 
give their natnes and address? Often we can. 
not answer through the paper, but might by 
mail. : 








Arligions Sutelliqerice. 


--..The English Establishment is getting 
cold at the extremities. It was prophesied 
long ago that if the ligature between the Si. 
amese twins were cut both would die, or if 
one were to die the other would follow him. 
The Irish Church was disestablished, and both 
friends and foes said that the disestablishment 
of the English Church would follow, as a direct 
consequence. While Mr. Miall, in Parliament. 
is gradually gathering a following, the way to 
the grand result is being quietly smoothed by 
the Gladstone government in the English settle- 
ments in the East, but especially in Japan and 
China. It has been the custom, for centuries, 
to endow and support the churches of the 
Establishment, not only in the English colonies 
proper, but even in places on alien soil where 
Englishmen were resident. The English Epis- 
copal churches in the open ports of China and 
Japan were thus supported until last year, when 
that of the English churches at Canton and 
Shanghae was summarily withdrawn. The En- 
glish church at Yokohama has received notice 
from Earl Granville that ‘‘after the year 1874 
no further contribution shall be paid out of the 
public funds to the expenses of the church 
of Yokohama.” As this latter institution is 
fully able to support itself, it will receive no 
harm by being made to stand on its own finan- 
cial basis. Our readers will remember what a 
funny thing happened at a vestry meeting of 
this same Yokohama church, held abont one 
yearago. The church being in need of funds, 
a meeting was called to consider the ways and 
means of raising the needed cash, when one 
gentleman naively proposed that the Japanese 
Government should be solicited to extend 
its aid and grant a contribution. Of course, 
being an Englishman, he brought forth a 
“precedent.’”?’ The idea of the poor heath 





with enforeed. Dr. Falck,-minister of pubMe 
worship, has ordered the salary of Dr. Forster, 
prince bishop of Breslau, amounting to 12,000 
thalers, to be withheld until the bishop con- 
sents to act in obedience to the ecclesiastical 
law of May 11th, 1878, by filling up & parish 
curacy which he has hitherto kept vacant..., 
Not only in Geneva, but in the towns in its 
vicinity, the vacancies in the Catholic churches 
are being filled by Old Catholic priests. The 
correspondent of the London Times says: 


"In consequence of the refusal of the curés 
in three of the most important es in the 
neighborhood of Geneva to e the oath of 
allegiance to the Government prescribed by the 
constitution, the cures were declared vacant, 
and a poll appointed to be held on the 28th 
ult. for the election of new curés,as well as 
parochial councils for each of the three 
parishes, At Carouge, out of a total of 516 
electors on the register, the Abbé Marchal 
was elected b 1 voters out of 287 
voters; at Chéne M. Quily was_ elected 
unanimously by 79 voters out of 161 elect- 
ors onthe register; and at Lancy the Abbé 
Pascherod was elected by 53 voters out of 131 
electors on the register. All three, as well as 
the whole of the paroebial councils elected at 
the same time, belong to the Old Catholic 
Church, which has thus returned its candidates 
by 413 votes out. of 808 Catholic electors on the 
register. Tbe utmost quietness and order pre- 
vailed throughout the polling, the Ultramon. 
tane party having abstained from voting, well 
knowing, no doubt, that it would be left ine 
minority.” 


....The Rev. Henry Powers has resigned his 
charge of the Church of the Messiah, his resig- 
nation to take effect May next. The reason 
given for this step, as stated in his letter of 
resignation, is his belief thatthe church cannot 
prosper unless it disposes of its costly prop- 
erty and thus rids itself of its heavy debt, be- 
ginning again in another location in a more 
modest way. Some such plan as this he made 
a condition of his continuance in the pastorate. 
The church was not ready to adopt so radica} 





of Japan being asked to put something in the 
hat for the spiritual benefit of a company of 
comfortably well-off mercantile people was 
very rich, and we hope the Mikado and his 
cabinet did not laugh too much with Pagan fun 
at the idea, though we are sure their black eyes 
must have twinkled very lively. While speak- 
ing of Yokohama, we may mention that the 
Union church of that place is in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Being supplied with most ex- 
cellent preachers, the many missionaries res- 
ident in the place, they have good preaching 
in eburch and excellent prayer-meetings at 
private houses, and, without any envy or os. 
tentation, are demonstrating most grandly the 
benefits of not being established. 


.... Tidings of revivals come from all sects 
and all sections. We note a few places and 
numbers. The figures indicate additions to the 
churches, except where they are mentioned as 
“‘eonversions.’’ Methodist Churches: Carbon, 
Ind., 26; Unionville, Iowa, 52; La Harpe, Ill., 
14; De Soto, 49; Maysville, Iowa, 122 conver- 
sions; Menomonee, Wis., 25; Lincoln, Neb., 50 
conversions ; Somerset Mills, Me., 30; Stam- 
ford, Vt., 80 conversions ; Knightstown, Ind., 
121; Clarksville, N. J., 25 conversions; Lan- 
sing, N. Y., 50 conversions; South Easton, 
Pa., 125; Herbertville, N. J., 50 conversions ; 
Wharton, Pa., 50 ; Thirtieth st., New York City, 
70; Forty-fourth st., 40; Jane st., 40 conver- 
sions; Free Tabernacle ch., 16; Florida, 
N. Y., 19; St. Paul’s, Jersey City, 200.... 
Presbyterian Churches: Fifteenth’st., Pbil., 
9; Alexander church, 31; Scotch ch., New 
York City, 34; Allen st., 22; Fairview, West 
Va., 61; Hannibal, Mo., 19; Evanston, Ml, 
22; Ashtabula, O., 50 conversions ; Rossville, 
Towa, 24; Rome, O., 70; Van Buren; Ark., 14; 
Rockford, Tenv., 14; North (U. P.), Phil, 
19; Argyle “(U. P.), 301....Congrezational 
Churches: Washington, D. C., 17;, Rodman, 
N. Y., 15; Detroit, 29; Collinsville, Conn., 
40; Linklaen, N. Y., 40; Union Valley, 
40; Williamsport, Pa., 20; Orion, Mich., 
12; Plainfield, Ill., 17; De Courcey, Wis., 20 
conversions ; Webster City, Iowa, (Union meet- 
ings, Congl. and Meth.), 100 conversions—23 ad_ 
ditions to Congl. ch.; Excelsior, Minn., 40 con- 
versions..... The Zzxaminer and Chronicle re- 
ports revivals in many Baptist churches, but 
the figures are not given. ....The work in Edin- 
burgh, which began under the ministry of two 
American laymen, Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, 
is still going on with wonderful power. Dr. 
Arnot, in writing of it, says: ‘* The gravest of 
‘our ministers believe that Edinburgh has not 
seen the like since the Reformation.” 


...»The Pope’s allocution on the occasion of 
the appointment of the cardinals is not yet pub- 
lished. Its suppression is urged by Antonelli, 
for political reasons, as it is said to contain 
some very rough language concerning the Ger- 
man Court, denouncing Bismarck as a demon 
minister. But what is the use of being infallible 
if one cannot print one’s speeches in the news- 
papers?....Itis seid that the Tribunal of Appeal 
for Ecclesiastical, Affairs will order that the 





sentence of imprisonment already pronounced 


a e of relief; and, therefore, the relation, 
which has been, we believe, a pleasant one on 
both sides, is regretfully dissolved. The Liberal 
Christian speaks warmly of Mr. Powers, and 
expresses the hope that something may be 
done to retain him in New York. It also vin- 
dicates his judgment concerning the proper 
action to be taken by the Church of the Mes- 
siab, confessing that “he has indicated the 
only course which is likely to restore the church 
to a healthy and vigorous life.” 


.-.-The notorious ‘‘ Hon.” and “ Rev.” I. 8, 
Kalloch, formerly pastor of the Tremont Tem- 
ple, in Boston, has gone out of politics, and 
proposes to return to the ministry. His first 
sermon was preached to a crowded audience 
on the first Sunday évening of the new year in 
the Baptist church of Lawrence, on the text: 
“But as for me, my feet were almost gone; my 
steps had well nigh slipped.” His sermon was 
a vivid portraiture of the condition of one who 
had well nigh lost his religious faith and had 
falleninto evil ways. Weare by no means un- 
willing to believe that a man as bad as Kalloch 
may repent and reform; but it strikes us thag 
the genuineness of his reformation ought to 
be attested by years of sober and devoted 
Christian living before he returns to the 
ministry. 


....Speaking out in meeting is rare in Roman 
Catholic congregations; but in Three Rivers, 
Canada, Mr. Marcelin Desy rose up one day in 
church, and to the curate, the Rev. Mr. 
then and there preaching politics, thus “jawed 
back’’: “I beg your pardon, Mr. Curate; but 
what you are stating is not correct.” For this 
offense Mr. Desy was arrested and fined $146, 
most of which was paid for him, however, 
by his neighbors, who took his side in the 
quarrel. : 

..+« Though Lord Granville would not sane’ 
tion the appointment of the Rev. Robert Kes- 
tell Cornish as Bishop of Madagascar, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has endorsed it, and’ 
has written to the primate of the Scotch 
Church begging him to perform the consecra-' 
tion. In the case of astubborn government, 8 
free church in the neighborhood is convenient; 
and, on the whole, would it not be more con. 
venient for the Church of England itself to be 
free? 


..«-"*Calls” have already been extended to’ 
eight or ten of the leading Methodist ministers’ 
of this neighborhood, ‘‘ subject to the action of 
the bishops at the conference sessions in 
April.” The bishops will no doubt regard the 
voice of the people as the voice of God, unless 
there should be several ‘‘ calls’’ for the same 
man, in which case they will be obliged to fall 
back upon some other method of making their 
appointments. 

-..-The Rey. J. Clement French, of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn,' 
is to be congratulated upon the extinguish- 
ment last Sunday morning by a single effort of 
the floating debt of his church, amounting to 
$8,000. The success of Mr. French in his pres 
ent field has beev remarkable. we Ob | 
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ranged. a series of Sunday-evening services at 
various churches in this city, with sermons by 
Bishop Clark, Drs, H. M, Thompson, J. c- 
Smith, E. A. Washburn, Rylance, Huntington, 
and Henry, on questions relating to the scientific 
and other objections raised against Christianity. 


_...The Rey. E. P. Parker’s church in Hart- 
ford requires no doctrinal test of membership 
but the Apostle’s Creed. It points all candi- 
dates, however, to the Nicene Creed and the 
Plymouth Declaration as setting forth the doc- 
trine of the church. His church also uses the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostle’s Creed con- 
gregationally in worship, 

...-Dr. Armitage, of this city, has established 
a weekly meeting ‘‘for females only’? (women 
and girls, we suppose), devoted to “lectures, 
Bible classes conference, prayer, praise, etc., 
as may seem most fitting from week to week.” 

....Seminary Chapel in Andover is always 
crowded when Prof. Park preaches. On a re- 
cent Sunday he repeated by special request his 
famous ‘“Peter Sermon,”” which is said, like 
good wine, to grow better with age. 

.-..Boston has 21 Baptist churches, with an 
aggregate membership of 7,579. 


Washington. 


WaAsHineTon, Jan. 24th, 1874. 


Tue vacant Chief-Justiceship has been 
filled at last, and there is a sensation of relief 
and of gratitude for a danger passed among 
the Republicans in Congress. It would be 
insincere to say that the prominent Repub- 
licans here are enthusiastic over the selec- 
tion of Mr. Waite, for they are not; but 
they are thankful that the President has done 
so well. Probably those outside of the circle 
of his intimate friendship cannot fully appre- 
ciate-his difficulties in making a selection. 
























People from New England ask: ‘‘ Why did 
he not take Judge Hoar, of Massachusetts ?” 
He is an able lawyer and a man of high 
character; but the Senate once rejected him 
when nominated for a place on the Supreme 
Bench, and it is understood that Gen. Butler 
made it a personal matter that his enemy 
should not be picked out for high honors. 
New York wonders why one of her great 
lawyers was not selected ; but serious objec. 
tions were urged upon the President against 
the nomination of each and all. It is said 
that, first and last, the President considered 
the fitnesss of a dozen gentlemen, and Mr. 
Waite was found to be the one man against 
whom nobody had objection to make, and 
80, without personal acquaintance with 
him, with no advocate of his here, and no 
consultation with him, he was taken up and 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate. 
There seems to be a poor prospect that 
the House of Representatives will enter 
upon the work of investigation into any of 
the alleged abuses in the departments at 
this session, for the power of the minority 
to raise an investigation of an unpleasan; 
‘nature bas been taken away. The “‘ fathers” 
wer exceelingly careful of the rights of 
minorities, 2nd for helf a century there has 
been an hour or two one day in each 
week when a single member, if he 
could get the eye of the Speaker, and 
“‘one-fifth of a quorum” to sustain him, 
could force a yea and nay vote upon 
any resolution he might offer. Great re- 
sults have come from the exercise of this 
power in former days. Let me give an 
example of the practical working of the old 
tule. A member rises on Monday and of- 
fers a resolution authorizing an investiga- 
tion into—well, let us say, the alleged pri- 
vate use of horses and carriages in Wash- 
ington which were paid for out of the 
Treasury. With thirty members to back 
him, he obtains the yeas and nays; and, if it 
is a reasonable proposition, the mover is sure 
to carry it as the vote is officially recorded, 
This power the majority have swept away, 
and. now no vote can be demanded unless 
the previous question is seconded. That is, 
@ silent vote is first taken—a vote which the 
Speaker countsin silence and which is not 
recorded except in its result. The conse- 
quence is that, if the resolution is unpalatable, 
if it proposes an investigation which may 
elicit unpleasant results to the party or to 
leaders in the party, a majority will quietly 


. Yefuse a second, there will be no record of 


the individual vote of members, and the 


Tesolution will fall to the ground. . Under |. 

_ the new rule no: investigation. will be or- 
Pecag unless. the majority sincerely de- 
it, setae 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


The enemies of civil service reform are 
quite active of late, and are hopeful of ob- 
taining legislation which will entirely abol- 
ish the competitive system, which is now 
somewhat unevenly and feebly enfofced. 
Gen. Butler leads the advance upon the Presi- 
dential scheme, and it is whispered in all 
circles that-if Congress will take the respon- 
sibility of getting rid of it Gen, Grant will 
not feel hurt, it having served its purpose 
for atime. There probably is no truth in 
this insinuation of the imsincerity of the 
President ; but there is no doubt that a large 
majority of the members of both houses 
wish to return to the old system, just as 
they wish to restore the franking privilege- 
So far as they are concerned in this matter, 
no principle is involved. They desire the 
franking privilege for personal convenience ; 
and the old civil service system, so that they 
can reward political friends with clerkships 
in the departments. Unfortunately, the 
committee in the House on this sub- 
ject is so framed that it will play 
into the hands of the enemies of 
the present system, which has not had a 
fair trial. Whatever .may be said of the 
propriety of filling vacancies by competitive 
examination, nobody can deny that one of 
the results of it is most wholesome, No 
clerk has been removed for political or. per- 
sonal reasons for two years, and it has added 
fifty percent. to the character of the whole 
dody of clerks. Formerly half the clerks 
in the departments were at the mercy of 
members of Congress. Some of them, after 
laboring all day at their desks, were com- 
pelled to do drudgery till midnight at the 
rooms of members. A clerk appointed. from 
&@ congressional.district was in constant 
danger of removal when the man who got 
him appointed was superseded by some one 






“HOUSEKEEPER” OF HEALTH. [ 
THE liver beingthe great depurating or 
blood-cleansing pm of the system, set 
this great ‘‘ housekeeper of our health” at 
work, and the foul corruptions which gender 
in the blood and rot out, as it were, the ma- 
chinery of life are gradually expelled 
from the system. For this purpose Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, with 
very small daily doses of Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets, are pre-eminently the 
articles needed. They cure every kind of 
humor, from; thé worst scrofula to the com- 
mon pimple, blotch, or ‘eruption. Great 
eating ulcers kindly heal under their mighty 
curative influence. YVirulent blood poisons 
that lurk in the system are by them robbed 
of their terrors, and by their persevering 
and somewhat protracted use the most 
tainted systems may be completely reno- 
vated and built up anew. Enlarged glands, 
tumors, dnd sweHings dwindle away and 
disappear under the influence of these great 
resolvents. 
DOCTORS COULDN'T’ HELP HIM. 
Merésvi..e, Morean Co., Pat 
March 24th, 1872. 
Dear Dr. Prerce: 

When I was 12 or 15. years of age I took 
what is called King’s Evil, and by constant 
doctoring it would heal in one place and 
break out in another. It also broke out in 
my left'ear. I first found your name in the 
Christian Advocate, and sent ten miles for 
the first’ bottle, which did me more good 
than all other medicines I ever used. I am 
28 pure old, and doctored with five doctors, 
and not one of them helped me so much as 
your bottle of Discovery. I have got well 
and able to do a good day’s work. 

Jonn A, WILson, 








A CIRCULAR on Nasal Catarrh has” been 
published *by A. N. Williamson, M.D., late 
clinical physician in the University Medical 
College, showing its relation to Deafness, 
Loss of Smell, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
etc., etc. His.Jarge experience in the treat- 
ment of throat affections, having made them 
a specialty for many years, makes this 
pamphlet of value to: the public, who may 


Tm AE te 





obtain it gratis by addressing the author, 





else. The new member desired to reward 
some of his active supporters, and he made 
his demands at the head of a department. 
Under the old system the condition of the 
average clerk was slavish and almost un. 
bearable. . To this old plan Gen. Butler 
and his friends intend to return. If 
they would be content with nominating 
to fill vacancies and concede life tenure or 
tenure during good behavior, the service 
could endure the change; but. these old- 
political managers intend to have their way 
in this matter, and they want the office- 
holders wnder their control, and the tenure 
they will insist shall be such that the office- 
holder can be easily removed. If this Con- 
gress goes back to the barbarism of the old 
system, it will deserve the severest con- 
demnation which the people can administer. 
The competitive system may not be the beat 
method of filling offices; but it is superior to 
the old one, and’ those who complain of the 
plan which the President is now administer- 
ing are bound to furnish a better one or 
submit to it till they can. In the contest 
upon this subject which is soon to arise 
much will depend upon the course of the 
President. If he speaks decidedly in favor 
of the present system, so that there can be 
no mistake in regard to his real wishes, it 
will not be abolished for. the present. 
D. W. B. 


Publisher's Department, 


THERE WAS A TIME when men thought 
that the only way to treat Hernia was with 
the old metal spring Truss, With all its pain- 
ful attendants. That time hag passed. The 
new Elastic Truss cures Rupture and causes 
no pain in the process. Is sold cheap and 
sent by mail everywhere by The Elastic 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
who send Circulars free on application. 


Tne best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pommroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 


<< ee 
Surercan Exasric Srockrxes, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 








re - 

A pose of Vegetine, taken just before 
go to bed,-. will insure a comfortable 
night’s rest to the nervous sufferer. 





Tue ‘ Willcox & Gibbs” excels all other 
sewing machines, not only in the simplicity 
-of its mechanical features, but.also in, those 








137 East Seventeenth street, New York. 
SO 
THe half year commences at Hudson 
River Instituteand Claverack College Febru- 
ary2d. From the “Annual Report” we quote: 
“The Hudson River Institute is so well 
known that the beauty of its location, the 
abundant provision of apparatus, the num- 
ber and competency of its faculty of instruc- 
tion, its collegiate powers to graduate female 
students, and its thorough discipline and 
management need no extended notice from 
us. We heartily concur in expressing the 
highest esteem for the institution, and in 
recommending it to all who have sons and 
daughters to educate.” For catalogues ad- 
dress Rev. Atonzo Fuack, Ph.D. 
Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 








MERCANTILE MUTUAL INS. CO. 


TrovusanpDs of merchants and other busi- 
ness men in all the leading cities of the 
country, from Maine to California read Tae 
INDEPENDENT and seek therein information 
on almost every commercial and financial 
topic. We commend to such the statement 
of the Mercantile Mutual (Marine) Insur- 
ance Company of this city, which appears 
in another column.” The officers and man- 
agers of this well-known institution are 
able and efficient men, who have earned a 
good name by theirstrict integrity, uniform 
liberality, and untiring faithfulness in the 
discharge of their duty. Such a company 
is worthy of the extensive patronage it is 
now receiving. 

EE 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Tus excellent corporation advertises 
its business in our columns, showing con- 
tinued soundness and prosperity. Its avail- 
able assets now amount to over one million 
of dollars, all well invested. This is a live, 
popular institution and is managed by capa- 
ble and reliable men. 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


WE invite public attention to the notice 
of this excellent institution, in another col- 
umn. - It isat present in a most flourishing 
condition, having some two or three hun- 
dred students, including both sexes. It has 
a large corps of able and éfficient teachers, 
who are doing a noble work. This isa 





Rev. Alonzo Flack, whose whole time is de- 
voted to its interests. It is located at Clay- 
erack, four miles from Hudson by railroad. 


— Ee 
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Christian institution. Its head and chief is’ 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE desire to make THE INDEPENDENT 8 
better newspaper this year than ever before. 
To do this requires money and a great deal 
of it. We have many friends who’ never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us im 
increasing our circulation, and who never 
fail to say a good word for Tam INDEPEND- 
ENT On every proper occasion. Such friend- 
ship we greatly appreciate. We believé'we 
give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in the country. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the subject. Our field of usefulness 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a 
very little outlay of time. For that time 
‘we are willing to give a valuable consider- 
ation. We want. active agents as well as 
active friends in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 


or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time, Our agents 
are making money,.all of them, so far as 
we know; some of them very rapidly.. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of Tae InpE- 
PENDENT. 








A PRESENT FOR ALL. 

REMEMBER, every subscriber of Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 
or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘ Memories of *Child- 
hood”; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $3.50, 
on canvas and streicher, the same as an oil 


painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
scriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 
by mail. 


t=" SPECIAL NOTICE. <3 








We ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
ndtice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 





A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Aut old subscribers renewing their ‘sub- 
scriptions in advance will be entitled to our 
new premium for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of 
Childhood.” See Premium Notice, in an- 
other column. 





SENDING MONEY. 


ONcE more we say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or have a letter registered. We cannot. be 
responsible for its loss. 





QUESTION ANSWERED. 


READER, if you want to know when your 
subscription expires, look at the little yellow 
ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name. The important fact is stated 
on that ticket. 


TAKE NOTICE! 
Ovr subscribers and friends will please 
take notice that we do not offer two premi> 








ums for one subscriber. 
ae I ca 
FASHIONS. 
Lapras -who want the best of 
spring and summer. styles send two 
to th, © Basics Pat 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ASTOR OIL. 


A TRULY NON-EXPLOSIVE ILLUMINAT 
ING FLUID. 








Ownmne to the number of accidents result- 
ing from the use of kerosene oil in lamps, 
an impression prevails among not a few 
persons that a really non-explosive oil can- 
not be produced from: petroleum. A thor- 
ough acquaintance with this . substance, 
such as is possessed by the chemist who has 
analyzed it, would soon dispel the erroneous 
idea. A perfectly safe illuminating fluid or 
oil has been made from petroleum and is 
now extensively used, called Astor Or, 
which is altogether free from liability to 
explode, 

Astor O11 tests at one hundred and fifty 
degrees, being far above the standard re- 
quired by law. It is adapted to burning in 
the German Students’ Lamp and in all lamps 
where common kerosene can be used. It 
gives a clear, steady, and beautiful light; 
and, besides, it is so cheap that there is no 
good reason left why people should adhere 
to the dangerous fluids that have brought 
grief into so many families. 

The high-test, non-explosive, silver light 
Astor Or 1s put up for family use, in pack- 
ages ranging from five to forty gallons, by 
the New York City Oil Company, E. G. 
Ketty President, No. 116 Maiden Lane, 
where may be had also E. G. KE1uy’s pat- 
ent oils for painting and lubricating; patent 
liquid slate, entirely void of tar and ex- 
tremely cheap, for roofing; slate putty and 
paints of all colors, prepared for immediate 
use; besides crystal benzine and naphtha, 
and all the products which Mr. KE.uy’s 
long experience at a chemist has enabled 
him to extract from crude Petroleum.— 
New York News. 





THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE VIEN- 
‘na Exposition for the best pianos awarded 
to George Steck & Oo. George Steck & Co. 
have nobly represented the pre-eminence of 
the American pianos abroad, for they have 
just received notification that the Imperial 
Commission in Vienna have awarded them 
for their pianos the gold medal, the highest 
prize in tneir gift. Messrs. Steck & Co. have 
well deserved the splendid recognition 
which they have received, according to the 
following letter: 
Vienna, Dec. 13, 1878. 

GxrorGE Stecx, Esq. : 

Sir:—I have the pleasure of informing 
you hat I this day received from the Baron 
Schwarz-Senborn a gold medal awarded to 

ou for the pianos exhibited by you at the 
_ oe Exposition. 

T hold the medal subject to your order. 

If not deivered to your order, I will take 
it with me to New York, where I expect, to 
arrive some time in the month of February. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Tuomas MACELRATH, 
United States Commissioner. 





A FAMILY FRIEND. 


No family should be without Perry 
Davis’s Vegetable Parn-KiniER. It can be 
given to the infant for the Colic and to the 
adult for Rheumatism. There is scarcely 
a disease to which it may not be bene- 
ficially applied. It contains no deleterious 
drug, but may be used for the various ail- 
ments of mankind. 





Drs. Strone’s REMEDIAL Instrroute, Sara- 
toga Springs, has Turkish, Russian Sulphur, 
» Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths. 
The Equalizer, Movement Cure, and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 





Mrix or Maenesi4 is acknowledged by 
the medical faculty wherever known to be 
the best and safest preparation of Magnesia, 
being liquid in form and free from Carbonic 
Acid. For sale by all Druggists. 





,000 WILL BE] PAM FOR EM- 
ody whieh il cure Chi cit ie 
Back, and “Chest, f Bore Throat, 


rine 
ing aulcker up. Drset toblag 8 Seat nts 
Eibhea 1847. Never. fails. od by the 


gists. Dern, 10 Park Place, New Yor 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BOARDING AT DR. E. P. MILLER’S 


ates Beara 39, and 4 West 26th * 
‘and Madison Park. 
and the whole 











‘Bectto-Silicon 


Gt\s Dest ariale kugem for 
: eae 
Try it. Sola b druggists, 
‘| house- furnishing sto 
/F\ and jewelers. 
4) commit. 


EDING 
No. 9 Gold ‘eatnet: 








DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and urinary, organs, 
egoompentes by gravelly de; iy of a ertation of neck 
of the bladder, with aiding the urine, in 
stricture. in seminal weakn conditions of 
the parts accompanied by debility 


JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will ee fonnd a ete efficacious remedy. Send for circu 
lars to B, KEITH & CO,, street, N. Y. For 


ii Libe iberty 
sale by Druggists. Price us per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


DROPSY Cur P- GUARANTEED, NO 
CHARGE. E. M. K, 36 West 29th Street, % doors 
from Broadway, Mata York, 

{3 OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 TO 12 0’CLOCK, A.M. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond street, New York. Fi 
sale by all droggists. ~ 7 


Chevaliers. 


LIFE FOR THE HAIR will keep your hair healthy 
as cold weather comes on. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


Tue PsatTEr: 


OR, 


The Book of Psalms, 


COMPLETE, 





With Selections from the Prophecies. 

Arranged for Responsive Worship and 
intended to accompany Dr. HATFIELD’s 
CuurcH Hymn Book or to be used sepa- 
rately. Printed on tinted paper and hand- 
somely and substantially bound in cloth 
and imitation morocco. Price, cloth, 90 
cents. By mail on receipt of the amount. 


——O-— 


DR. HATFIELD’S 


Church Hymn Book 


maintains its great ook mithout No church should 
adopt a Hymn B ithout first examining Dr. 
HATFIELD’S. Full d scriptive circulars, with numer- 
ous recent icoipemlaee and with terms for introduc- 
tion, will be forwarded gratis on application. 


Address the Publishers, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


138 and 140 Grand street, 
NEW YORK. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, Publish- 
ers, New York. Catalogues sent free. 








GROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. ~ 
Whiter recess ends Jan.6. For circulars address 
E. A. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principal. 


TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


e erecemehie raring 
‘or maces Se BR 4d told per month 


oa Buffalo, 
ra ry EAC cg 
MATTICN, A M., ‘evince, 


Fort Plain, M . 
pd Day Behool for both Sex County, 

MAPLEWOOD IN TE FOR YOUNG 
bl ts, Br 202. Rae th. as 4 
a wn 
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An ae Children te Educate or School 
d profit 4 the ** American Edu- 
Pee ap cts., or $2 per annum. 


es to 
cational Month 
IW. sone: ERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. ¥. 


[January 29, 1874. 
THE BURDETT 
- ORGAN 


_ ip ccmeldored by all musi. 
cians to be the ne ne plus ultra 
of Reed instru’ ts. The 
Trade, Churches, B Schools, 
vate in 


Lo le 
eee ae py 
We Che + 
allen Aa 


to Equal it, 
BILLINGS & WHEELOCK, Gen’l Agents, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 














ik WHY we ean sell 


bi 
100 per 734 We have 


‘e pro 
no Aste SE ship fiitece to fami- 
Le. at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. for illustrated cir. 
cular, in which we Tefer to over 60. Bankers, a0 Fiat 
ee (some of — you may know), using our P: 
4 States and Territories. “Please state where ron eae saw. 





thks Dotice, 


U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Ye 





pe ence FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
ING G AND DAY SCHOOL f for Boy oe 
Piiience: R.I. Address Mrs. 








TEENNINGTON TNGTES z Fenningte 

Terms reasonable. ER, “ enn - 

GOLDEN HILL ie ml a youn Jadies, 
BYidgeport, Conn. Address Miss EMIL 7 NELSON 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


New Scheme of Easy Payments 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
COMPANY have arranged a new system, 
under which they now offer their well- 
known Organs 
For Rent, with Privilege of Purchase, 
at prices and on terms extraordinarily 
favorable. 

Payments may run through one to four 
years. 

All Rent which has been paid allowed 
and deducted on Organs purchased and paid 
for within one year. 

An organ may be returned ‘after six 
months, at cost of only reasonable rent, if 
for any reason it is not wanted longer. If 
an Organ be retained and rent paid four 
years, it becomes the property of the 
party hiring, without further pay- 
ment. 

Organs will be rented on this plan to any 
part of the country accessible to our 
warerooms or agencies. Only knowledge 
of the unrivaled excellence. of our organs 
and practical experience that they will be 
found so attractive in use that scarcely any 
of them will ever be returned warrant this 
offer to supply them on such terms. 





@ Terms of Renting, containing full par- 
ticulars, with descriptions of Styles, Rents, 
and Prices, also [Illustrated Catalogues and 
Testimonial Circulars, sent Free. Address, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 


Boston, New York, or CHIcago. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW BOOK. 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN LITERATURE. 


Agents wanted for SCIENCE IN STORY, be DB] Ez, 
pore. aes. Fone Territory and addre: 
G CO., 129 East 28th st., New York, 


WANTED. 


To sell the Home Shuttle Sewing Machine 
where we are not — Reader!! you can make 


money selling as‘ ‘Home Shuttle sd 
whether youare EXPERIENCED inthe bus- 
iness or not. If you wish to buy a SEWING MACHINE 
for family use our circulars will show you how to save 
money. Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill, or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT — 


FARMER’S WAR "AGAINST MONOPOLIES; 


peta a full and authentic account of the struggles 
of the American Farmers against the omuoryons of 
the. Teatiroad Companies, with a ed a 
rogress of the Order of Patr Husba ws mg 
int [+ jects and Lage age ma nb sells at sight. Send for 
specimen pages and terms to Agents, and see why it 
sells faster than a 4 other book. Address NA- 
ae rm ih PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ; or 


Why are You out of Employment? 


ents are popular § $42.00 week canvass- 
jhe most Subser pun, Book ever 
give immediate work to ‘ong 

ry e United States. Send for 
specimen pages and fall particulars of 


THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 


Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., New York. 


GOOD WAGES 


can be made by men and women in 
all of the U.8. sellin; is Wises 

























upon receipt of dees 
uickly for $2. Ad 
elt ufactur 


idl dub. i r 18 Clark Breet, =e 


P.8.—‘ Every Lady ‘show have one.”’. 


WANTED - IMMEDIATELY. 


MORE YOUNG om 
109 TELEGRAPH y, 








makes no difference 

with our Agents. We 

are _ ~ selling 

Magazine inthe World # 


and Acents provected in their territory. 
Write at once for 


_ W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


STIGKWELL & 60.'S 
MUCILACE. 


THICK, CLEAR, ADHESIVE. BEST IN USE. 


Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fluid 


turns Jet Black. Never fouls a pen. 
Ss. S. STAFFORD, Mi’f’r, New York. 











neat Case, deli 


Ink, Type and 
mail anywhere. 3 Aiphetes. eee 60c. 
Agents wanted. "Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, | - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 
For Congregational Singing—Powerful. 
“CHAPEL ” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
For medium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, etc. 
CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for either class, 
No Agents. No Commissions. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. . 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. | # 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
licted Ee my for etoymation. Secay, and Price- 
Ui n' teed 
our * SPECIAL Save Orrer.” Address fa 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 





with | Sood situation _guarantooa Salary paid while 
with Stamp, 
CA. SHEARMAN 
Supt. U. T. C Oberlin, ‘Ohio. 


TWO rollicking, handsome fellows! The prottien 
and most artistic Oleographs ever ‘given ial Ph any 
73 new 





Edward E just 

in Yee 3 qeligious - Nie ee 

cha pters s Supplied. BOYS” canvass | 
B... Ww 0 


pron are doing. J. B. 7B FORD& C0. a eta New 
Tor Boston, ncinn: ati, Chicago. San. cis 
Chromos rendy for immodiace delivery. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


ON Bist 


By DANIEL MARC 
This work ong how men lived in" Bibi g times 
and et, to live in all times. “Tt 


ight on eve! » “The st tyle is full an 
ans and s sparkling. Ag 
IGHT 





same Home 

cnet 6 and best work. Buspleymont for Young 
en, a eachers, and C men_ in 

Shoite of tertltory, ZIEGLEN, & MCURDY. 

choice of terri + 

518 Arch st., Philedcighine ye Pa. : 


Winter Employment. 














E. & H.T. ANTHONY & fo 71 BROAD- 

wy, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan m 

Frames, Btereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes. 
lethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celepri- 

ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufact 

ers of Photographic Ma ae Awarded First P Pre- 

mium at Vienna Exposition 








NEW HAVEN ORGAN 60.’S 
Jubilee and Temple Organs 


will speak for themselves. 
Send for Price-List. 























BEAUTIFUL ii Decaloomania or Transfer NEW HAVEN ORCAN Co., 
PICTURES. Landscapes, Flowers, . Animale, New Haven, Conn. 
transfer them. Iso 5 choice Pianos received the only 
oll crgmo® SSRITEN & Gol. Bane st, Now Tork. S T E C R GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 
EDUCATION THE JEWETT 
Sashes metat Gi ae RENCES 
aes River Ins! facil- 












Work for rag Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 

W. A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 





WIN 
or, 2 35,00 Wants saul All you want to know about 
Lapa me ny aro 
nas pand terms furnished. 
Sansom street, Puisdeiphia, Pa. Bo. 


“PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
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January 29, 1874,] 
Agents Wanted. 
READ! READY! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 

















IT is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on thas continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid.as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, asfar as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We carinot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice.of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Box I, 3 Park Place, New York City. 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C.H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. 


Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 880 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. i 
ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 





It Costs... 
eh OTHING 


Nl: pest schotsee ‘or oPnapectone 
I avings, 600 inte! 


brim ~§ amusement Pe in- 








35 Fhoncand As Pees, gale Increasing. 
000 more LIV wanted tor our 


LIVIN GSTONE : 28 yi8. in AFRICA. 


Over 600 oO =~ $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 

Send for pane press: of the greatest success 
the season. st in bbe in six days. 
HUBBARD Bit }»» Pub’: 8, 128 Sansom 8t., Phila. 


























rand Stapl to good Canvassers. 
er le oo One cannes 
Address for ter: f the PEO: 
AGENTS. Aw L DAVID WILLIAMS NY. 
RICHES. Write for 
ADL CAT ALOGUES, AGRE want 
Publisher, 68 Reade Street, New ‘Fork. 
a day. nts wanted every- 
si0t 0$00 se 
St. Louis, ita. 
one at 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY “aia o7Fr- 
Outlfi Cesslognte. 
ars free, §, M. SPeNogr, 117 Hanover St., Socen 
$1 ,500 made yearly by Agents . ents in their spare mo- 
new 
C’'l’gs mailed free, Am. Novelty Co., 302 B’way,N.Y. 
nAQENTs WANTED.---BIBLES. 
puplsiea WVillustrations. 
AMES BETTS & Gon arttords Se 
Bene pete ee 


A MONTH an: 
$415 Anca 
Chicago. 
10 TO ALLE vate PI “ek or FRAMES at 
d to sell my n pare, 
am Li 
Ne bens and ines ea wae ner, MILLIKIN & GOULD, 
ell hap Key Check samples, and ful 
ments selling our articles. Samples 
ae, and Pg | rar mn line of Bibles 





Syenne, 





geet U. 40 e 16 most eee = 
Toe WERK re 


grat WA: for es Morley Punshon’s 

















THE INDEPENDENT. “91 
AGENTS WANTED rling wow Bot oo oie TIERS, should send to Go. B. Pearl 


in| BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


| Family C wing Moxhine 


Ten a ae an 


ak sgt 
qveck ahs tate BY & me Hears he pare 
'o sell work ‘or men 
i r ladies on Arent are Gotan ene book. It outsells all others. 


. One good worse 
ge rgrerms. fa information to 

bie Hartford, 
YD £00. cay Sibeean, mn 


;_or 
cinnati, O.; or "LOUIS 
“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THOMAS NAST. 
Of course, this book will sell like oysters at a general 


Ta ian FOREMELAY Oo, Manion 
AGENTS --- READ! READ! 


by Mery Cl frig kl 











INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 35 WALL STREET. 


New YORK, January 22d, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter 





Premiums outstanding December 3ist, 1872. $323,367 68 


Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33 
Total Premiums..........00.e0.0++ «+» 81,748,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist to December Sist, 1873...........$1,497,054 03 
Paid during same period : — 


Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest. ...$1,276,845 88 


Return of Premiums......,.,.... 14,336 02 
Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.... 86,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1873, were as follows: 





Cash in Banks......cccsccccesesseecceses seoeee $44,118 01 
United States, State, end: Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on Stocks............eese06 ses 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due.........+..++++ 4,269 50 
Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 
MTEOUNNOND ono ic canadensis -dduncas oomaatensss 629,502 93 
Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 
$1,018,954 44 


Thata some wpe dividend of FIVE ( 
to the stockholders, or their 
re presentatives: on ph after MONDAY, the second 
‘ebruary ni 
TRUSTEES. 

JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAMES D. FISH, 
ELWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 


ELWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


eis x aba 


am INSURANCE CO. 


OF BROOKLYN. 


No. 173 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn Office, 12 and 14 Court 
Brooklyn, E. D., Office, 98 Broadway. 


January (st, ist, 1874. 








CODA irri in iccy ieee codes dish die sebias 1,000,000 00 
Grose surplaa ces: SN 
robin uate ee 
ASSETS. Jibitas 

“ in course of transmission by ‘Agen a wae SS 
es Horace 816,025 00 

on 028. rab iecinn 115,702 23 

Bills seoavane for Marine Premiums. . 143,450 30 


== ite and b need Bonds, market 
Cnet as eecsesices a, Dire and Marine. 





edge: owned by Company’ for = 
Satan at San me ia Te 89 
a ca Seveces 8,912 88 

sit, ean 


STEPHEN CROW. comm BED: 
BLL, eotieds. 


ware: FERNALD, 


PHILANDER SHAW, 


WILLIAM RB. CRO yo + lat 




















Beaaty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 


J. S. ADAMS & CO., 
+ MANUFACTURERS OF 


TORTOISE SHELL JEWELRY, 


are wholesaling and retailing at their manufactory 
new and elegant designs of Tortoise Shell Jewelry, 
such as 
Pins, Earrings, 
Lockets, Necklaces, 
Chains, Sleeve Buttons, 
Scarf Slides, Back Combs, 
Watch Cases, Etc., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
MONOGRAM WORK A SPECIALTY. 


All orders by mail receive prompt and careful at- 
tention. 





Manufactory and Salesroom: 


CORNER SNOW AND CHAPEL STREETS 
Providence, R. I. 








gay te. ee 
Hp & CO., Easton. 


Pa.; or POTTER & 
WitsoN, P Providence, &. 1. Wholesale Agents for 
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EPILEPSY OR FITS. 
URE CURE for this 


ons, published b 
Non was dis. 


covered by him in euch s oviden 
% Fefuse 


to all a) 
BRO oants by mall. Adgross i NuJ. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipélas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

3 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation ofthe Scrofula Ointment, Salé Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 





Agents, New York, For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces, Price, $1.50, 








Saw nererons 
t, > % aivecteoate ailed free. 


A NEW FUEL! 
CANNEL COAL SUPERSEDED. 


THE VIRGINIA CARBONITE 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY 


THE BEST FUEL FOR GRATES 
EVER DISCOVERED. 

It burns freely, like Cannel Coal, 

Affording a pure and brilliant flame, 


Without smoke, sulphur, or bituminous 
odor. 


Enduring longer than Anthracite. 
No annoyance from dust and ashes. 
Ninety-six per cent. combustible. 
Two and one-quarter per cent. ashes. 


showing t 





For sale at $10 per ton at the Yard. 


JAMES RIVER COAL ‘CO,, 


NO. 111 BROADWAY, Room E, 





USE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON’S 


NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS 
FOR _ COUGHS AND COLDS!! AND THEI 
SWEET COCOA PASTE, 
a nan a We cor. Jack and and i Markee Sts.» . 


“NOTHING REYTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston 
Dr. John Ware, celebrated VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds and Consumption. 


DR. WM. HALL’S 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CONSUMPTIVE 
REMEDY. 

Congumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physi- 
cians assure us of this fact. It is only necessary to have 
the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady can be 
conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEATS, relieves the oP- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 


It may not be too late to effect a cure even after the 
doctors have given you wp. 

HALL’S BALSAM is sold everywhere, and may be 
had at wholesale of the PRoprRizTors, JOHN F. 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine 
Warehouse, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. Price 
$1 per bottle. 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 
COUGHS 








SPITTING OF BLOOD, 


CROUP, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
and all other diseases of the respiratory organs, 





80 Proprietors of Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup, 
oats tie Salve, Ede ~ ay Troches, Oxygenated Bitters, 
Mott's Liver Pills, 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & C@.,; 


8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S HOMGOPATHIC 
VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
For the Cure of me » Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, 


These invaluable curatives have been before the peopis 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin. 
ions for ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and EFFICACY. LivarY 





RI 2 and AGRICUL ve tri 
them, in every disease known among DOMESTIO ANIMALS, 
all that for EASE OF ADMINISTRATION, FREEDOM 


CERTAINTY OF 
dian in Horse Epidemic resus been treated by them 
New York alone mm Eaptoncted by no 
tem or Na The medicines are simple, free f, 
nger, and pov | GIVEN IN AN INSTANT, and are alw: 
reliable as cu 





LIST OF SPECIFICS and prince’ of action: 
A. A.—Cures all Inflammat —-. ‘evers, or 
on 01 ilk Fever in Uows....... soe $100 
B. B.—Cures_all Strains, Founder, Rheum: 
tism, of Tendons, or Joints....... 1.00 
C. C.—Cures Distemper, Canadian Ho: 
ease, Sore Throat, and Influenza......... + 10 
2 Pee Bots, Worms, Grubs,......-......- 1,00 
Cases oughs, Colds, Bronchitis, th- it 
F. F—-Oures 0 Co Moe Bellyache, Hoven ar 1 


G. G.—Arrests Bioja, Purringof Diarh os {Peal o + 
Hi, ee settee “of idineys. 


vuadiiien 
Veterin: 





5.-Sent eee 
off gene relate cag com ny pase 
omeopathic M cive o Oais 
a ae 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. _ ; 


plessnso at minds $ mind: a weak, 
Tination’ sian caapaaeg oad - wreak omtey, ‘he 
cretions. ie Oe i ;: Te 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Weekly Mlurket Review. 


AEPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 208 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


oom ntinued frmnes Speen and me S 
the 


abroad indicate high prices in all the mar! 


FISH AND SALT.—Bay Mackerel are in good de- 
mand. The supply of Shore is very light an but few 
offered. There is an increased activity for Cod. 
pox snanring om are scarce and in good request. Barrel 
Herring in brisk demand. itch Hi lower. 
The market is strong for all kinds of Fish. ere is 
but prices 


a better demand for Liverpool Fine 
lack stre - Bulk is devoid of life and values are 
nominal. Other kinds unchanged. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—The movement is less active, 
but prices generally are very firm. Raisins have fur- 
ther advanced a little. 


nes 
in fair request and steady. Medi 
Ta n Fruits in good supply and demand. 
MOLASSES. —The light stock | of — admits of 

but fe one is principally of 
a. jobbin character in Groce 

ces, here is less activity in New Ori 

ose og beve been shaded a little, mainly on grades be- 

, gaged are about equal to the late 





—~ 4 peeve aie aocumnlation of stock, ¥er- 
mentin; ota Bo do no sell readily, and on these there is 
= Ln. arity in values. aceipts for the future 

at qacesty diminish, with but little of 
choice ee ae stimated stock ho . 
$5 h rto Rico, 803 hogsheads lish Island, 


9 00 barsele’ New Orleans. 


RICE.—Carolina and Louisinana is ueeeay, Srv 
in good demand here, with stronger pera: at Souths 
. Rangoon in active 


e 
, Which, with further supplies nearly due, are 
bald h gher. 

Ui —For Refined the market has saled weak, 
hth comnaat decline in prices. Although the de- 
mand has been steady, on increase in the p croes 
with a desire to move i p expesiaicesiy. 
to buyers’ advartage. Present being mi 
eretactory to the trade induced « ur disposition 

urchase more sreay, Refined being rela- 

tive y lower than Browns. At the close there wasa 

stonger tone and upward tendency. Raws have been 

dull and the market tame at & to \ cent per und 

in the of demand, except for imme- 

Giate necessity, the present position of the Refined 

market not warranting a margin unless at a further 

e Babes sellers are unwilling 

to grant. The stock is reduced to a controllable com- 

and receipts are light, but the expectation of 

accessions from the new crop induces purchasers to 
{ere oF. of. The stock is about the same as at this date 

last year. 








SYR UPS. —The extreme views of holders at the 
close of last week caused a cessation in the demand 
3° the market has been less active and a trifle easier. 

—T isa decided scarcity of ordinary grades, and 


House is nominal, the stock having been oa aus' 


SPICES.—There has been considerable excitement 
in —¢ market for Cloves, 
sactions. so higher. 
onto continues to advance. Pepper inactive but 
firm. Nutmegs steady. Cassia gains P cirength. The 
distributive demand rH active at very full prices. 
TEAS.—There is less disposition to operate on ordi- 
nary grades, but fine qualities of all kinds sell readily. 
There is a ened business in the line trade. Trade fro: 
the country is improving and the ruling of Cof- 
fees is more perceptible than heretofore in ~_ > — 
mand being stimulated for Teas as a nee 
of a all kinds at present values are supposed to 
good investment. 


corinne AL MARKET. 
C.—With continued liberal re- 


a moderate loc cal demand, an: 

adverse to ship rs, the Flour market has ruled 
weak and in buyers’ fa’ wre hg moderate movement 
at the abatement. its for the week, 100,790 bbis. 
City Mills ction, Th bbls. Exports, 71,967 bbls. 
Sales, Obbis. Rye Flour, with increased receipts 
and light demand, is easter. 
active. Oat Meals steady. ae firm. Buckwheat 





Fiour dull. The Wheat been ee. 
for the same causes affectin: — and all grades are 
lower. The milling demand been light, in the face 
of @@rooping Flour rket. Revel; 5 
902,794 bush. Sales, 606, bush. With a 
Stock of Corn, bir lite rd, 





3! 
arley ig 
— 2. 310 bush, 
y Malt firm. Receipts, 5,158 


BUILDING —The comees for Brick 
Cement 


t est. 

out. noticeable ch oes, < an = 
erate demand. jo reques! ts 
Bteady. Out Nails ‘quiet, iregulr, and nom minal. 





e and from abroad tending to 
epression. The spinning demand nee }been fair and 
Sipping west » 24,280 bales. 
Exports, 15,271 bales. 
oat Egy —There a demand for 
y in the week and Sad pelle tausored about 
one-half cer cent per pound. putas ment, with —— 
about one-half the advance ka og The 


Sioif, SoSers es to = ah to. he fa Natives, 
cts. eis ok Cher- 





cobs eee tn good and Arm. 
vi 
cts: _ na tos for Mi fed nsf and $10 to 
r th f th, 
sales ¥ Tee tip fair, with 
m 4% to 1 ta for to” 
\e youu for} bh, ee Taine, 


We Dressed Beet, € to W cis; Matton 610 at 
ets.: *Gaives, os, Grassers, § to 6 cts. ; and Hog-Dressed, 6% 


to 91; ets 
HIDES "AND. ‘TeATEm ->Hides have declined 
por pon with d 
KS. r pound, 8 pia, i more Sure ig Se at 


11,810 and 
Ee ees pees es gaatngst 
Exports, 815 sides, 0 rolis, and 637 


< Sia 






ney a 








on a limited scal — 
prigcs and cons’ 
ok fora acchne ie there Bt but ice! doing, 
bd mm decidedly” ire comparati t ibe Hho. 
amestic. e Ja at Ae not, 
aii 


promo $_to arri hase So 
New — sell slowly and old are nom! _— Scra 
and nominal Bar mand, cone 


shoes ect steady.  & oe 1, ry Supply and | Hens 4 3 
rare request, Tngot Gor Copper = beter er demand. eatie In 
ufact ppe ive, ordi- 


mestic faving a prefofen sith consumers 
e e difference in velgye. ig Tin dull 2 
lower. Plates in good founest d . Iron 
steady. Zinc unchanged 
M NEOU: S.—The market for Candles is 
perage Stock in light supply, and 


firm ‘ ‘Domestic Coal in good supply ot 
‘oreign inactive an Drugs an in 
d. as last ated. uano 


A 
fair demand } shippts ay 
home demand. 


y- Prov: 
Paper in moderate demand at previous prices. Clover 
Seed comes forward slowly. Holders firm 
buyers’ views. Timothy inactive. Cal 

in demand and sdrenciae. in 
price. Deer and 


steady. Stearine scarce 

and firmer. —" eae act ve and slightly lower. 

a0 gees de mand and aoeay ebone 

h moderately activefor leading arlicles 
yandfirm, Ex e opened easier, 

un moderate ed and liberal supply, and 

oan higher, ae d and d 

supply. Gold 111% 
oa NAVAL endl Bre com is a better de- 


firm. 





mand Crude Sperm and Whale Oils and the mar- 

ket is Menhaden wong at full prices. Linseed 
firm and higher. Prime Winter Lard steady. Crude 
itton in small supply and firmly held. "Refined 

y- ut firm. With reduced stocks of 

Spirits itine,the market has been active at a 

decided Wn soy ‘closing firm. Rosins in good de- 


market for etroleum, both. Crude h 

been active, excited, bu sales 
have been made for future de ivery at 1% cents 
per lon above our outside A RSF ‘or the 
months of March, s Apri l,and May. The demand has 
been mainly speculative, with no cause assigned save 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog products 
opened buoyant and closed tame and irregular for 
Pork. The want of shipping ey preven 
export demand and the sales >: tpee-8 specie ere 
toa considerable extent. Opi vary as to 
probable extent of the Hog erop, ,aehon _ rf iberal 
gupply is is conceded. Receipts, 6,643 Exports, 

Bacon advanced, but ok easier. Re- 
pds. Cut Meats 


2 in BB export 
easier rates. bbls. ana tes. and 1,080 


Rech 
—* Exports, 2,499, Pes ine. 


mm on 5 “At the close there more activity, 
with an increased business, malty in lifornia and 
Foreign. Pulled Wool in speculative request, under 


an unusual small 8 Texas in good demand. 
pe is scarce and holders look for an advance. Re- 
ceipts, 1,576 bales. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has. has been less active this 
than last week, . gieboueh ve vey full prices have been 
realized. Th y of 


Western has sold fairly and further supplies from 
California have been placed satisfactorily to sellers. 

Rolls of good quality sell 7-75 but inferior lots are 

hard bs) move. Receipts for aed week 17,490 pckgs. 

rts, 40,520 Ibs. We quote 

Orange County Pails and Creamery, @ D..... 45 @48 

River ‘Pails. Selected - 3 5 





Grease Bu 


there ~~ to the Bee eee Wee bay ibe * his Weaake 
Ss. equ 


5,467 pekgs. 





rhe mae. has been Reet ag prices 
in excess 


be very large ‘at the vee The demand 
ee an 
Canada, prime, in DAFTE]S...-.....creeeeeee mee @23 
Western, ordinary to 
State. Pennsylvania, an 
ae 8) Gate 


POULTRY AND —Live have been 
in fair request, with lower prices Fe ~% ickens and 
Turkeys. Dressed in ample suppl peat ht demand, 
The weather has Laney unfavorable an: 
enedey ie lowes, Geese have sold better Ex for fs 
past eeks. Game has been in good demand 
and higher generally. Venison very Plenty and with- 
out improvement in values. We quote 


















Live Fowls and Chickens, # B........... 12 @ 15 
Live KEYS, BoD... ..sccccccees Be@ 1 
65 @_ 87 

50 @$2 50 

6@ 6 

oo 1 

. # @10 

ey FF @ 4 
Venison, vane eer, # 3@ 5 
g saddles, “ »- 5@ 8 

ws se eaadlek: Ml Sedtiewseeddeees” ~ SQ: 19 


ee eatin gr ed ase Mediums have béen in 
better demand, and asthe receipts have diminished 
the a tendency has been checked. There are 


a good many irregular lots on the market, badly hand- 
cked, and for these the a emand is limited. ” White 
Kianey suiat. qemand. Be cies exc Pea Beans 

dem: Exports, 

2,049 vas We i 

Marrowfats, prime, per —  eseveee ee $2 30@S2 45 


to good, per bi ushel......+. 1 90@ 2 15 





‘ediums, ecsesese 1 75@ 2 20 
dneys, = - 23@ 2 
P a4 2 10@ 2 45 
a Kidney, my ephaneee 3 50@ 3 75 


EAS.—Southern Black Bye are scarce and 
ent steady. Canada firm, with a fair request for 
Exports, 3,082 


argent 980 bush. bush. We 
qui 

Green, POOr tO PTIMe.......ccseccscccccee coesSh Sasi 75 
Can: a tree. in seceenne annne 

80. B Ey 





POTATOEHS.—Choice Rose for seed purposes are 
— ae Other kinds round Ss inactive at 
mnckenged prices. Prime Sweet are Dishes. We 
quo’ 
Rose, State, in balk. per bbl............ 
Jersey and Long Istand, per bbl. 
Peach aan, per | bbl.... 


Sweet. Yellow. Delaware 


ASHES.—The market is ate at — to $7 for Pots. 
Pearls nominal at an yards 659 
revonte nate ote i — 


gents Pe Pound for gc und ator out ern tale ope ot A 2 for 


; BROOM OORN, BEro.—There has been more activity 











for Se grace. ang log ane te Ske dum gent 


and Medium, and 6 to 7 cents und for Red an 
Red Tipped. Broom dles Sif to for No: 2 to 
Extra No.1 and e. Broo! ave advanced 
he market is firm at oe mon ; to 
for Nos. 6, 7, and 8 Sh to $4 for Medium 
to Prime e@; and $5 to $5.50 OF me Hurl. _ 
1c FRUI supp! les 
is light and” easily controll ces , lar, 
but idedly fi he stock in the interior has been 


mostly taken on speculative account and at the South 
there is a scarcity. Small Berries steady, with light 
demand. Peaches inactive but firm. We quote: 
APRIO*. Boutberm Western, per a scerecee. coe S4@I1Z: 
"Southern, Sliced, ae gin” 


Peaches, Geo Sere N.C. " pesled, pai 






rs 
Blackbe Ea 
es. the 


Plums, “ 
Rasp ont O; ic adised Sb lide dacdndedenpsec80 QBS 
G TS.—The market for. ‘Apples is dull, 


REEN F 
attributable ~~ > er on of the stock bei: 
ae condition. ET Ro ont lots sell well, 


reqnare lower. Ycaliforn ia Pears od 
a yo Grapes oun Cranberries in 
good i mproved prices, with a fair stock 


under good fan, Hickory Nuts plenty and same. 
Peanuts firm andin active demand. We quote 

F Apples, rene. per bbi...... 

ickory Nuts, Shellbark 
Peanuts, per bushel.. 
Pecan Nuts, per Ib.. 
Grapes, per Ib....... 


i" 









on 


o 
SSS SaosSSR 





Cranberries, poor to choice, per bbl......... 7 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 








MISCELLANEOUS.—We quote: 


Cider. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceri ovis: 
RAW. SUGARS ice and Pros me 
° ‘ n Mess, nw 1700 al? 00 


pono tise 

















— 8%a— 94! Duchess ned 

Muscovado. Ti a— ess. ..17 00 a18 00 
Demarara — 9X¥a—10 |Heavy Mace o 
Havana. — 9¥a—1l ! ern. new.......17 50 al? 55 

REFINED SUGAI ‘Thin Mess Wes: 
Crusned........—104a—10%: ern, new....... 1700 al? 50 
Powdered......—10 ‘Prime Mess 
Granwa' C 
Aa ccccee 
Binswoege 
Yellow 
Brown. 
Cut Loaf 
MOLASSES—Dure, Se¥al! 

Porto Ricc 


English Is., N: 4 
Muscovado....—33 a—40 
aa 





Br ast, 
(Cong. Clear, D. 5. 


Short Ribbed.. 








DEIPS.. 2000 s008e 15 2125 ,Cumberland.... 
Silver Drips.. 55 a—70 
Golden «50 a—62 — meta... ote Kye 45] 
Beehive....... —45 a—i2 secccceee 9368 9X 
Common Sugar 

ouse —3 a—26 








1% Estrn M. [12.00 
a_ % {Packet Reef. 116 50. air 00 
13 Fulton M’k’t.2000 02050 


Hyson 
Imperial ....... — 33 
one Bee ¢ in 


a 52F 

















Rai sia er,new,— 2275) 
“Muse. 285 9 8.00 ‘shin Bea: “Bald cts. # 
BE" London i 340 237% | 100 Ds. 
o* Seealess.— — a5, Turks Island. — 
[ener ty (of PR rs 
Urrants, ...— a= 
Worthington 





fine. 
Table Salt in ‘bxs, 
# doz....... 110 


a—li 40in Nek 

CANNED FRUIT, Etc. In small pckts, 

Peaches, 2% @ ERs 
0! 


2 a240 
a3%5 
a-— 
219 
a24 
239 |e” al 
eans, 2 Sate Rion domestic:10 all 

® # doz..... 270 a2% fily....... 6 a 
eee woos 845 a360 
30 2240 
doz...—— 2210 

> ede — all 
.'@ doz—— 2450 
bond, #.doz.—— 2500 
doz.,gold.—— a300 
doz., gold.— — #400 


Pat.Glo: 
d0Z........—-— 29150 Starch’ See... 
Flour and Grain. 





Patent Wax.......43 a3 














d Balt. Ni Pauli 162 a 165 
je ‘0. spg. 
Viamily .82 a9 Lagi “ beat 0 al62 
Va. and Bait. No. 2 Chicago..156 a 159 
Extra.. eet a8 i 3 148 a 152 
St. Lous 00 a 9% | Winter Red....160 a 170 
Ind., Onio 0, |Amber Mich..170 a 173 
and. Mich. 6% at ee Mich... 170 a1 
ag! 9 \rostern mixed.85 a— 9% 
ee = $700 a 750 lWestern yellow.88 a—90 





W. 
peer aT [White 80 thern— 


GHW MEAL, % 
Marsn’s C....410 


weeeee DTS 


Prrerry 


es, Furs, Skins. 

0” HORNS_D UTY: Free. 
Rene ee Sue 
FURS® AND | 7 BRINS—Un~ 
7 y prices. 7 
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Cal. Sp’g Ch 
may Dt 39 9-25 
cuediiim.- m1 a—20 
. 5.U. unw. 
com on... 19 a—23 
iW. 
-BOW.4 19 992, 
HIDES Dury: 4 
R.G.&B. A 


. AYTes 
Gn. Slt.Co..— 134a—— 


Marac’ibos&d — 17 
etc— 16 























Do. do.ar.sitd. — 254a— 27 
Oronoco <3 a 26 





GreenSaWes' 
GityBlauphter— a 0x — ‘ ‘K,heavy— 2 
c! 





he West,com— 





a—37 

No “ hite. .. a—15 
olf, large... 125 a 300 
Wolf, small ..—50 a 100 
Bear, black... 700 02500 
Bear, brown.. 100 a 5@ 
LEATH DUTY: Bole, 
per, ct.ad. y, 

Oak (SF Leen & a—4 
ak, middle..—41 a— 43 
Oak, heavy...— 32 a— 3 
Hemlock, ice par 

emlock, a— 

emlock, mid— 26 2-30" 
a—2 
em. dam—17 a—2%\ 





Drugs aud Dyes. 









































Alcohol....... 193 a196 ,Ipecacuanha, 

Aloes, @ ®...—I1 a—11\!_ Brazil, gold—90 a—9% 
AloesSoc’tri’e—60 a—62 5 sescdese — a— 31 
Antvres. eid. 13% = 18 ioceees a soo 

a ae coricePas a— 

Argois te pow Pig Io “3% ey ees Dutch. 3 » 

Ww EB o— ae dition’ a— 

Assafoe — 28 imeaaer, French 
Bals’m Gavivi aida 83 we Beer ae 6 a— % 
Balsam 'Tolu.—70 a—72 |Manna, smaii 

Isam Peru. 210 2213 apeagpaite — 33 a— 36 

Berrios. Pers. 81029 a 34 jManna, large 6 16 

jake........ —% a 
Bi-carbso gids stat 35 a Js, A “ mm 
x ed—17 a— e 0) ‘a— 
Brimst’ne.roll— 2¥a— 3 iu ‘Serganot ta 485 
rimst’ne,flor— a— 3%|Oil Cassia, gid 137 a1 40 
Rt’ a— Oil Lemon.... 340 2 380 
Oil Pepperm’t 375 a 500 

Cam Oil Vitriol, 
gante Opi se 

® um, 

Cardam: Oxal Acid # Dg, 

Castor Oil..... — Phospho} 
ChamomileFl.— 20 a—42 |Prus. Po 
Chlorate Pot- icksilver. 

ash. gold....—31 a— 32 hubarb,Chi 
Cochinealtisea 50 a—58 0, Pld, 
Coch. gg + 8 a— Am’iacg! 
Copperas, Am— 1Ka— 1/Sal Soda, 
Gubebe Mite exe ful ina ae 
8,H.1..g.— 6a— in sie 
Gatch, gold...— 45a— 44 Sarsa ills, 
— New “a a’ git. eaobed 
ge, gid.— a— {Senna, E. 
Gets Gur '—174a—19 |Bhellne-eold.— @. ser 
bees ellac a— 
Gum Arabic, SoduAshabwega 2Ka— 8% 
d.........—21 a—59 |Sulph. a—— 
Gum Benzoin—60 a—62 |Tart.Ac tied. 
Gum _ Myrrh, Verdi rh a— 2 
| PE ORR. _ a— 37 Vitrio Blue. va “tx 
mn Myrrh, NDIGO—DUTY : FRE 
seaensnniet — a— 42 engal, ® .. 110 2 180 

Gum Trag., Ae 45 a—46 {Madras........—80 a 100 
Gum Trag.,fil.gd.75 a—¥5 |Manilla...... -—8 a1 
Hyd.Po ota. Eng. Caraccas,gold—70 a 105 

and Fr.,gold—— a—— temala,gd— 60 a 105 
Metals. 
ee Bars $1 Bar 5c. and Sheath 
pig hy Vid) os Bote Am Ing ot— 24% Ss 
m’can Ingo’ ‘a— 
Band, Hoop, and Scroll’ |Sheathi 
1x@lke. # b; Pig $7 #|__ (suits) ee 
ton eet, 3c. SD. Sheathing old— 20 a—-B 
Pig, | Sheath’g, yell—18 a— 26 
Scotch. # ton. 40 00a 47 00' Eng...... —— a—-— 
Pig, boar oy 27 00a ‘Bole as- 35 
Bar, . moh UTY : 

- Bar. Sw. ass. g. 137 00} Bars, an Ron toe 
Sheet, Rusc<ia, Plates be 
shestdingie Db a— 173! —— 

&T. eres. “%¢ 5X! port 3 1% a— 32 
LB.—DUTY:. Cut, 1345 Straits, goid., 21% a— 28 


AI il 
Wrought,2\; Horseshoe!| eeeeh, old.— 27 a— Ba 
a~ 4% Plates, 1C.... 9 


5cents ®@ Db. 
bole ys bem 





D’ 


soos 4ga— 4 
td a 4 


Clinch a6 
SHOT tie yixe. eb. 


%; In Pigs, al an 


00 50 
aoeane — “I3¢a— ze 
—a— 11% |ZINC—Dory: In Piao Bars 
ra 1 50 #100 Ds.; Sheets 20. 
ta Seete:..:.- 8a— 8X 


Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 


in 


hale or other 
# Me | 
Olive, # box.. 





a 925 
live me. #gai i Li ¥ 1 y 


mg ee ona m0, Olive|/NAVAL terme 


Sp’ts 
ey gal; other kinds 20 ¥ e 
Rereign™ is ots) and! ad val. 
fish (for- Tarpen. Sft.N. 
ad yal, | C 


325 a850 
mar # bb NC. 325 a337 


eign), 20 
eae eb a— 
paeeed. C87 96 a—98 i er 2a = 
i icvcoes'e a 
Whale orn —— Sa Hest Roe * oi 
“ret. Wint— 70 a—%5 garte Rurpon’ ie reekst 
sre Sti tig ene enaae wes 
ne Ngisbieh 1% a 180 Crude, 40,t0 47 vs ice 
diet 2 b- 
Natal ER _— , ey cr} uxe—1% 
sene — am Ser a 
Shien weenie ‘iis)- 1433a— 14 
heart: 3600 24000 Ct 





(eis Saray) Ska 8% 
Sundries. 


FEATHERS—Doty: Free.!HOPS—Dury: Sets. # D. 
i1873.. 2% a—40 


Prime West’n— 60 = 6 





OT ee 











Tennessee.. 1872 
FLAX—DUr¥: 0600 #1871. 
No'th Ri Labs od a 15 a—18 |1869. 
fi MP— Dury: ‘Sule gi} i Cotas E WHER I aT: 
an a and ct. adv. 
an #23; Sun sun saj/ Blasting, RB 
oie eTte his “re 8% 
Rowact etn ae — Ship 
Sisal, goid....— 7% a— 8 |Ri % 
Manilla. ®.. SEEDS— 3 c; Linseed i 
gold.........— sien, 10% =e = mp ct. ® Bb; Ca- 
Jute. goid,....— 3 and’ Grass bush. of 50 Ds. 
‘Amer. und’d. Seed 30 # ct. 


2% Gressed.. -200 00a 20 00 


fnew e 94xa— % 


La 105a— : wisn @bu 


165|Flax, ‘Amm.rough? a 235 





H. K. THURBER & €O., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294,. 296, and 
298 Greenwich St.. New York. 


sales of Butter and other Trodace ) sre made m. 


Our 
direct to Retail Grocera (not - 


Jobbers 


re wherefore possess unusual facilities f 
arket value for all goods consigned tous. setting tht 


p demerne e Butter, 


Ficar, Grain, etc., 
Marking-piates 


236 per cent, 
furnished 


Pouliry, etd ia 5 er a) 
ed on application, 


—<——S 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


ence Lap sagem ae aes em pete 
THE GREAT AMERICAN ‘Tea A C0 


P.-0.Box 5643.) 


$3 VESEY ST., N 





‘'TEA.—TEA AGENTS 


.to.sell THA or toget Oe ee ine 
er Met Seo 


ENTS wanted in town and county 








— > eS eet let Oe et le ee mR, 


a a tee ee ee le Ot ie 46S ‘Oe. et ee Oe Se ee 





—% 


Be ee eee etones | | 
woRne® S8esens 
x bo 


PBS 
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woesesce 
Sse 


Vi Sq iw. 
oF guns 








Grumerial, 


BTATE TAXATION 0 OF RAILROADS. 


A RECENT number of the Chicago Legal 
News contains the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
the ‘Union Pacific Railroad Company vs.’ 
Wm. 8. Peniston, treasurer of Lincoln 
County, in Nebraska. The Circuit Court of 
the United States for the district of Ne- 
braska decided that the state had-the right. 
to tax the road and property of this com-’ 
pany within the limits of the state, like any 
other property, to defray the expenses of 
the state government. From this decision 
an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the decision was 
confirmed at the October term.of the Court, 
1873. 

The ground taken by the Company was 
that the road, being chartered by the General 
Government, and also by the terms of the 
charter holding the relations of an agent to 
the Government for certain purposes, was 
not liable to taxation under state authority. 
In reply to this position, the Supreme Court 
rules that, the ownership of the property 
being in the hands of a private. corporation 
and the tax imposed being ‘thus imposed 
upon the property itself, and not upon the 
functions or business in which it acts as an 
agent of the General Government, there is 
nothing express or implied in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to exempt the 
Company from such a tax under state 
authority. 

The power of the states to tax property 
within their limits is a concurrent power 
with that of the General Government; and, 
hence, it may be exercised in the discretion 
of the legislatures thereof, subject to their 
respective constitutions, and to the further 
condition that it is not so exercised as to 
interfere with or embarrass the operations 
of the National Government. When the 
State of Maryland attempted to impose a 
taxon the notes of the old United States 
Bank, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held the act to be unconstitutional, 
because the tax was imposed on the opera- 
tions of the bank, employed as an instru- 
ment by the Government to carry its pow- 
ers into execution. The Court; at the same 
time, held that the property of the Bank, in 
common with any other property, was tax- 
able under state authority, because such a 
tax would not affect the rights or interests 
of the General Government. Precisely the 
same ground in respect to the Union Pacific 
Railroad has been taken in the recent de- 
cision. If the principle were adopted that 
eyery corporation which in any way acts as 
an agent of the General Government in 
transporting troops or carrying the mail or 
otherwise is for this reason entitled to ex- 
emption from state taxation on its property, 
tlie result would be a very serious interfer- 
ence with the states in the exercise of their 
powers. It would exempt.avast amount of 
property from state taxation. Plainly, no 
such result is contemplated in the Constitu- 
ten, of the United States. 

% Te Bae. re | ee 


COAL FIELDS OF THE WORLD. 
Prorrssor Roger presents the following 











' estimated quantities of the available coal ia 


the prinicipal coal fields of the world: 


Country. Thickness. Tons. 
Pennsylvania. ...... «00020 feet, 316,400,000 
Great Appalachian....... 25 1,887,500,000 
Indiana, Illinois, and 

Western Kentucky....25 “ — 1,277,500,000 
Missouri and Arkansas 

Basin... 5.0.00 cc ccrcees lo 4 739,000,000 
All productive fields of 

North America........ 20 ‘ § 4,000,000,000 
Belgium...........+. wse60 36,000,000 
Branee... veisscsesce ste 60 59,000,000 
Britiah Ieles......4......85 |‘ 190,000,000 


The coal area of this country exceeds that 
of; all the rést of the world ‘combined. 
While that of Great Britain and Ireland is 
estimated at 12,000 square miles, the total 
area of the United States is equal to 196,650 
aquare miles. The whole Continent of 
Europe contains only about one-twelfth of 
the quantity of coal which is to be found in 
the coal fields of this country. Coal is one 
of the prime: elements of ‘our present and 
Prospective national wealth, and when it 


with skilled and unskilled | firm. 


Fae he png present 
rany computation of the ini- 





r5SE JNQEESR DENT. 
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mense a benefits to be realized therefrom in 
the productions of maufacturing industry. 
The railway system of this country has 
contributed to the development of its coal 
interest by furnishing the means of trans- 
portation to the market, and thus connect- 
ing the producers and consumers cf coal. 
Great as has been this service, it is every 
year becoming greater with the increase of 
population and the growth of business. 





DRY GOODS. 





Tue time is so near to the opening of the 
early spring business that a very marked 
improvement is already noticeable in the 
movement of goods from first hands. The 
jobbers are already having an increased 
trade and all the indications are favorable 
to.an early and active demand for domestic 
cottons. 

Prices of most descriptions of plain 
bleached and unbleached cottons are very 
firm and in some instances an advance in 
the.rates has been established. New York 
shirtings and Wamsuttas have been marked 
up one cent a yard and Utica fine non- 
pareils half a cent a yard. There have been 
so many changes among the manufacturers 
of prints that there is more irregularity in 
that class of goods than in any other. The 
Manchester ‘Print Works, it appears, are to 


‘be sold, with all the real estate, to pay the 


debts of the corporation, in conformity with 
a resolution at a meeting.of the stockhold- 
ers, held. on the 22d. instant. It will be 
found that manufacturing can be carried on 
more profitably by individuals than by 
corporations. One of the encouraging 
evidences of the revival of trade and con- 
fidence may be seen in the fact: (which 
there can be noimpropriety in mentioning) 
that Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co. are now 
paying off, in all instances where the holders 
of their paper will consent, their notes,a 
month in advance of falling due, on a dis- 
count at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. 
Some of the large~ holders: of their paper, 
which was bought at 1} to 2 per cent. a 


month in November, and December, ‘have 


since sold it at 7 per cent. 

Unbleached sheetings and ghirtings are in 
moderate demand from first hands; but the 
sales are to a small extent and only to com- 
plete assortments. We hear of no large 
speculative transactions. Prices are un- 
changed and, firm. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
quite active demand and-prices of popular 


‘makes have been. advanced. from a half to 


one cent a yard. New. York Mills and 
Waimsuttas have been marked up, as we 
noticed, above one cent a yard. 

Printing cloths: in the-gray are in. more. 
active demand, but:prices have not 
advanced. Sales of 64s, extra quality, for 
immediate delivery, are made at 6 cents, 
30 days. There is an increased business 
doing in 55—60, with aslight improvement 
in prices. > * 

“Prints are in pt! request for chotée 
styles of standard makes and prices are 
steady. Sprague’s prints are now? sold by. 
Collins & Fenn, of Worth street, 

Ginghams are coming into better de- 
mand and sales of the most popular makes 
are active for the season. Prices are firm. 

Cotton duck is selling better from first 
hands and the recently revised prices are 
well maintained. 

Cotton drills are in more active demand, 
from the home trade, but there is little 
doing for export. Prices are steady. 

Cotton yarns are rather more active and 
prices are well maintained. 

Corset: jeans: are in moderate demand, 
with sales at steady prices to meet the cur- 
rent wants of the trade. 

Cambrics of the best makes: of blackand 


po omenett, in, Good Seen at 


ati | are’ selling more freely to the 
clothiers, with an increasing demand from 
the jobbers. Prices steady. 

Rolled. jaconets are in moderate demand 


’ froni first Hands, but only to meet thé cur, 


rent wants of trade. Prices unchanged and 
steady. ; 
Apron checks are selling more sctively to 
the jobbers, but’ there‘is no specia. move- 
ment, in these Lita sya prices continue 


po teks: ‘tee in-hole fequeet: 
} Sitipes are setting’ more freely, but the, de- 








23 
mand at present is confined mostly to the : . 
fancy patterns. Ticks sell steadily atthe | form Sint BP 


quotations, which are firm and unchanged. 
Denims are in- better demand for the stand- 
ard makes and quotations are firmly main- 
tained. _ 

There is rather more doing in cloths, but 
without any very great change in the de- 
mand. The clothiers are buying more freely 
and the jobbers are replenishing their stocks. 
Prices continue steady. 

Fancy cassimeres are in better demand, 
but particularly for the medium and finer 
grades, which are wanted. by the clothiers. 
There is also a better demand, for the city 
trade, for the finer qualities of favorite 
makes, 

Satinets are selling more freely, but the 
demand for these goods is not active. Prices 
are steady and unchanged. 

Kentucky jeans are in somewhat better 
demand, but they can hardly be reported 
as active. 

Flannels are- comparatively inactive. 
The sales are confined to single bales, to 
complete assortments, and. prices are steady 
at the quotations. 

In foreign goods there is a slight improve- 
ment, with indications of approaching activ- 
ity. But the sales, except in the most staple 
descriptions of goods, are as-yet on a very 
limited scale..-The first large auction sale 
of the season was held on the 28d, with 
satisfactory result to the importers. Linen 
fabrics for men’s wear are in some.demand 
from the clothing manufacturers, but the 
sales are not large. The importations for 
the week at the port of New York of for- 
eign dry goods amounted to two and a 
quarter millions. of.dollars, against, three 
millions five. hundred thousand in the same 
week last year. 

eee 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, January 26th, 1874. 
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BLEACHED MUSLIN. 
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CORSET JEANS. 








15 ‘Kverett, T........eccee- 
12%! 








Popular Trade. 


A. T. STEWART & C0, 


are offering extraordinary bargains in 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 


of every description. 


CARPETS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, Etc., Etc. 
REAL INDIA 
(Long and Square) 


Camel’s Hair Shawls 


Dacca ditto, and Bombay Traveling Shawls, from $18 
each upward. 
Ladies’ Paris-made 
Colored Beaver Cloth 
Walking Jackets and 8 

less than cost of material. These will be exhibited 
apart from the regular stock, in the second story, near 
l0th-st. elevator. 

Children’s and Misses’ Embroidered and Braided 


WATERPROOF, LINEN, and PIQUE 


DRESSES, 
at $1.50 each upward. 
VELVET 
SACQUES AND POLONAISE. 
Prices largely reduced. 
Paris and New York Ready-made 


Silk, Poplin, and Mohair Dresses, 


at very attractive prices. 


Lyons Plain Silks, 


extra heavy and of the most recherché evening shade 
of color, at the extremely low price of $3 per yard, 
formerly 
An immense stock of Hamburg 
INSERTIONS AND EDGINGS, 
at extremely low prices. 
Every variety of rich and elegant 


LACES, 


Lace Goods, Wedding Trousseaux, Children’s Ward- 
robes, Ladies’ Underwear, etc., éte. 
Also three cases elegantly-embroidered 
UNLAUNDRIED GOODS: 

viz., Chemise, Night Robes, Skirts, Drawers, Collars, 
Cuffs, etc., étc., greatly below former prices. 

A similar opportunity to purchasers to supply their 
wants may not occur again this season. 

Breadway, 4th ave., 9th and 10th sts. 


OPENING OF 


NEW SPRING PRINTS, 


CAMBRICS, and 
PERCALES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & €0. 


are now Offering a Large and Full Stock of the 
LATEST STYLES 


in the above goods. 


BROADWAY, corner 19th Street.. 


HIRTS. 
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J, W. Johnston, 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Watt Srreer is no longer agitated by 
any uncertainties in relation to the reissue 
of the $44,000,000 of retired legal-tenders, 
for.it.is now.conceded that the bill. intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, which is sure to pass the House, 
authorizing the increase of the legal-tenders 
to the extent of $400,000,000, will be ac- 
cepted by the Senate as a compromise be- 
tween the inflationists and the contraction- 
ists... Money, therefore, is certain to be easy 
everywhere, unless Congress should be so 
unwise as to leave it to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue or contract 
the currency as he may think best. The 
experiences and. trials of .Wall Street fo 
the three or four months .are sufficien 
to show ‘how unwise it would be’ to leave 
so da us a power in the hands of 
any pra of the Government as that of 
tampéring ‘with the currency. For. the 
present money is very easy ‘in Wall Street 
and call loans have been made as low as4 
per cent. on the ordinary collaterals of 
stock brokers, but the average rate of the 
week bas been 5 per cent. The banks are 
overflowing with deposits, and ‘the 
last Bank Statement shows ‘them to 
be in .a stronger’ condition than they 
have been in before... They gained in 
their reserve this week over two millions of 
doliam, while the decrease in their loans 

of $885, 400 ‘shows thatthe outside lenders’ 
até abundantly ‘supplied with funds, which 
they»are loaning at less than bank rates, 
During the week the Lake Shore Railroad 
Company have paid off the loan of $1,850,- 
000 which had been borrowed of the Union 
Trust Company, and the second mortgage 
bonds of Lake Shore, which had been of- 
fered at 92} cents, have been advanced in 


price to.95, The fall in. the stock of Lake 


Shore from 84§ to 784, in consequence of 
the “February dividend being passed, 
has been mainly ~ recoyered from, 
and on Saturday the stock sold u again 
to 828 The rest of the stock market has 
not been so sirong’and active as there was 
good-reason..to expect it. would be from 
the ease’ in ‘the-money market; but prices 
have been wellsustained and in the Mii igh- 
priced, dividend-paying stocks of all kinds 
there has been a general advance. There 
has been'such an effectual clearing ‘out of 
the old and prominent operators of the 
Street, whoge boldness in bulling or bearing 
the ‘miarket-asedsto tice stich starfling 
changes on the Stock Exchange, that the 
course” of speculation now moves on in a 
very regular and unexciting manner. 

The feeling of the Street at théclose of 
business. on: Saturday was strong. but quict. 
Operators have confidence in the future; 
but there are no cliques nor any prospects of 
a “corner” and. things.are drifting without 
any strong direcling power. 2 This may be 
the best condition for general trade and it 
doubtless is. Legitimate business operations 
are not likely to be disturbed by the diver 
sion of mone¢ y from its proper channels to 
the. Stock Jixchange; and, though. Wall 
Street may not be so lively, in other depart- 
ments of commercial enterprise there will 
be more dog. Gold ‘has continued very 
steady**at "P11g to ~14i > through “the 
week, and the discussions in Congress 
ang ‘elsewhere about the resumption of 

spel params are; regarded” by praétical 
crude ‘and ’Visiobary that the: 
Gs ad Room ‘has not been disturbed by thém.” 


The revival of,jmpertations may amonth> 


hence cause a slight advance in gold; but 
U6 last Fear Lins produced so great a change 
in our earcoem trade, it being to the full 
extent oB $100, 000,000 il “Our favor, that a 
Serius ens: is altogether improbable. 
There are, however, a good many ‘‘ bulls” 
in gold in Wall. Street ; but their anticipa- 
tions of a large risé inthe ‘Price are not 
founded upon a solid basis. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch are offering for sale 
at 85 and accrued interest a inated smount 

D ‘ant 


first and. ont . 

lands “of the eianany” amounting to’ about 

11,000,000 acres, which at the minimum 
price of Government lands along the line of 


the ($2.50 acre) would amount to: 
the road ($3. 00. ¥ Very good e000: ee 
would naturally pe A for 

The business of the road, ‘as reporied for 
1873;"shows earn of omer ,089, 


P 
gale, are to be used in placing steel rails 


ONE PTR BE Sige eS 


| 


upon the Sierra Nevada Mountain Division 
hé road. 


Mr. J. A. Garlan 
known to 4 large.‘ci 
ger of the Government. Bond 
the late firm of Jay Cooke & Co., has taken 
the same ition with the First National 
Bank of Néw York; wliere he will be happy 
to see.all leche in ‘Government securities— 
either buyers or sellers. 


weil and favorably 
of friends as mana- 


QUOTATIONS OF THE OITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JAN; 247H,1873.. 


50 
Mechanies’ and Traders’. . 
Gallatin National 120 


fe ag Exchange... 
Bank of the Republic 
Bank of North America. . 


Irvi 

Metropolitan 

Nassau.. Riss oe 
Shoe and Leather...... 2.148 
Corn Exchange 122 
Continental. 


a 

Manuf’s and Merchts’.. 
N. Y. National Exchange... 
Central National 


;1eeBsiBial lei 


J 
oO 
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ental ns 
Gola Exchange. . Fe. 
Bank. and Brok. Aw'n 
German American., 


18stl 


. eI 
PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG 
RAILROAD. 


THE NEW MONTREAPATLANTIC LINE. 


PoRTLAND AND OGDENSBURG first mort- 
gage bonds, Vermont. division, have been 
selling quite freely the past month. Indeed, 
it may be expected that sales of these, a 
substantial home security, based upon a 
well-organized enterprise, in trusted hands, 
will continue, notwithstanding the recent 





volcano in, stock. and bond transactions. 
The refusal or withdrawal of money from 


help those which are.seen to be sound and 
substantial and connected with established, 
beneficent, and permanent industries. 
These are now one of the best-paying secur- 
ities on the market. They are limited to 


$11,500 per mile of cash. stock subscription. 
Sixty miles of the road are finished and do- 
ing a large local business, On the residue, 
57 miles, much work is done, This .line is 
the shortest from fresh water, to salt, the 
shortest rival line being 19 per cent. longer. 
It must have a yast through business from 
the St. Lawrence, Montreal, the Dominion, 
and the West to the seaboard. No other 


ist attractions. The financial agents of the 
jine are the Messrs. Fairbanks, the re- 
nowned. manufacturers of weighing ma- 
chines.’ 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO. 


Amone the few large bankers in New York 
who went triumphantly through the late 
severe panic .were Messrs. George Opdyke 
& Co. They were: the financial agents ot 
several heavy corporations and. acted also 





Their liberality and faithfulness. in. those 


friends. here and elsewhere, and we are 
glad to know that their regular banking 
,business has since been rapidly increasing. 
Those who need the agency of prompt 
‘business men need not hesitate to employ 
this reliable firm. 
; a 
Banxtneé House or Fisx & Haron, ) © 
No. 5 Nassau StRepr, | 
Nzew Yorx, Jan, 22, 1874. 
We have for sale a.limited amount of six 
per cent. LAND Grant Morreace Bonps 
of the Central Paciric Ramroap Com- 
PANY, which we offer for the present “ 
, and accrued interest. ‘ 
| Whese bonds. were.issued Oct, 1,,1870;91 
have 20 years to. rum fromthat:date. 
They are secured by a, first mortgage on 


t to the Central Pacific and the 





California and Oregon Railroad Companies, 


cue INDEPENDENT. | 


ment in. 


tae ON NI Eten 


the latter having become the property ar 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company by 
consolidation. 

The Company will realize from these. 
grants between eleven and twelve millions 
of acres, which, at a low estimate, are 
valued at nearly $80,000,000, while the 
total amount of the Land Grant Bonds is 
but $10,000,000, of which the greater por- 
tion have been previously sold. 

The bonds are $1,000 each ; interest pay- 
able April 1 and Oct.1; principal and in- 
terest payable in gold in the City of New 
York. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
own and opétate over 1,200 ‘miles of first- 
class finished railroad, which is earning over 
operating expenses the interest on their en- 
tire bonded debt and semi-annual dividends 
of three per cent. gold on their paid-up cap- 
ital stock of $54,000,000, with a considera- 
ble surplus over; and the earnings are’ con- 
stantly incteasthg from year to year. 

The gross and net earnings of the road, 
the interest on bonded debt, and surplus for 
the last three years, have beer as follows, 


Viz.: 
moves mor ssnesn “te af- 


a earh- 


1s. Ba of rg oe" vet 

nthe pro netouéds of sales of lands will be de.’ 
yoted to the purchase and redemption of 
the Land Grant Bonds until all are retired. 


Fisk & Haron. 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Tue First National Bank of New York, 
No. 94 Broadway, buys, sells, and exchanges 
all issues of United States Bonds at market 
prices. J. A. GARLAND, Manager Govern- 
ment Bond Department. 

ee 

Hatou & Foorr, Bankers, 12 Watt S8r., 
make dealings in Government Securities and 
Gold aspecialty. Interest-allowed on depos- 
its. Stocks bought on commission for cash. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 
cular to Wk: RESP Saakisapols ame “FS 
12 Per Cent. Net. Improved Farm First Mort- 


guaranteed. Send 
ror circular. J.B. WATKINS & CO. , Lawrence, a 








Kansas. 








distant and doubtful enterprises can but, 


$20,000 per mile and stand on.a basis of. 


road in the country can compare as to tour- 


as the fiscal agents of numerous. banks and. 
bankers, in every section of the country. ; 


trying times made them a host of strong 


entire land grants, of the United States | 


WE SA Y¥ LOAN Nene and M 
bered ane farms in 
arom one to Bre. ears’ 5 inignest 
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MONEY FOR INVESTMENT. —Tho subscribe 
facilities for investing | 
farmsin iNew York, se 
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Palmyra, ‘Op A 


P sore = Ae 
HANOVER. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 120 Broadway, 
Corner Cedar st. NEW YORK, 








3 _ $400,000 00 
VE 618,876°69 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1874 


8h, 074,376 69 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash in Bank and Office 
State, City, and County Bonds. ‘ 
Loans ON Call...,...,.ceseseseccceseceres posge 
Bonds ‘and Mortgages 
Premiums in hands of oe and uncol- 


HENRY KIP, Assistant Secretary. 
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SHERMAN &Co.5). 


Corner Biné and Nas Nassau Sts., New York, 
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Mercantile o Credle issued, available pert 
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FOR INVESTMENT. 
N.Y. City ‘T:quer:Cent: “Stocks 


Croton Water Main, cunt 
1900. Additional.New 
ton Aqueduct, due 1900. a 
solidated Stock, due 1896. © + 


GEO. K. SISTARE,: | 
Ne: 24, NASSAU STREET: 


(CHARTERED BY THE * 





No. 
INTERES 
date of deposi 

six 


issued. 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to prnere o 
*tepocial out ort the Tity. 
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RUSTEES ~ Washington, D 
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ILLINOIS» pba iks 


| TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500;000. © 
¥, 2 £2 cme Ta Oe ™ 
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John. J. Cisco & Eon, 
BANKERS, 


Wo. 59 Wall st., oe, 
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Gold and Curreney received on », deposit, subject “ 
checks sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts & ‘the rate of” 
Four per Cent. per annum, creditedat the end.of.eachs 
month, rhogegai 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN oxy Us. “Pass TSNGS 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALE THE CITY BANKS ) ro. rere 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on. demand;! 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, bud i dale 000 
Loans negotiated, 
Orders promptly éxecuted mn abrenains and Sale: 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on, commis, 
sion. 


Collections made on all parts of the United States: 
and Canada. % berg) ofl ANK. 


wg PE 1 
Nos. 3% and 398 CAN , corner ra 


. Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 td 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French,and German. - ~ 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. - N. J. HAINES, Pres’t/ 
T. 8. ARMOUR, See; anebul 
Notice to” Investors. ,. 
We offer for ss sale thé follow’ 
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Tam, enbdstance of . the -bill p: . by 
Senator Frelinghuysen for the ption 
of specie payment is embraced in the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

1, The Secretary. of the .Treasury . is 

autiforized to issue United States ‘bonds 
bearing six per cent. interest, payable in 
United States specie-paying notes or in 
gold, which bonds are to be exchanged at 
not less than par for gold from. time. to 
time, as the opportunity may offer, or to be 
sold; and the proceeds used in the purchase 
‘of gold, such gold.to be held in the Treasury 
until enough is accumulated wherewith to 
commence the redemption of the outstand- 
ing- United States notes in specie. 
. 2."The notes 80 redeemed, whether by ex” 
change for bonds or with gold, may be re- 
{ssued in exchange for coin at par and for 
no other purpose; the aggregate amount of 
these notes which may be outstanding and 
those which may be redeemed and held at 
no time exceeding the amount authorized 
by Jaw at the date of the passage of the pro- 
posed act, 

8. The amount of bonds which may be 
issued as above provided is two hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars. 

4. To make provision against any possible 
failure from the want of gold with which 
to redeem the notes, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized, inthe event of the 
supply of gold being unequal to the redemp- 
tion, and in that event only, to redeem the 
said notes in sums of one thousand dollars 
with such of the six per cent. bonds as have 
not been issued. 

‘8. No specific date is fixed when the re- 
sumption of specie payment shall com- 
mence, this being intentionally left to be 
determined by circumstances of which the 
ffeeretary is to judge, with the general ob- 
ligation to commence the work whenever 
he shall have accumulated a sufficient 
amount of gold reasonably to guarantee bis 
success, Of which fact the people would be 
advertised from time to time by the progress 
of the effort. 

We give these as the salient pointsof the 
bill of Senator Frelinghuysen, not for the 
purpose of making them the subject of ex- 
‘ended comment, but’ mainly to set before 
“our readers the plan itself. It bas the merit 
of being honest in) its purpose, and of prov- 
ing this honesty not merely by making 


pledges and talking about the payment of | 


the greenback debt as a thing to be done at 
some indefinite period in the future; but by 
adopting a.set.of measures to acquire. the 
ability for doing the work at a compara- 
tively early date. Its fundamental idea, is 
“to place a sufficient amount of gold~ih' the 
Treasury to make resumption practicable; 
and this is done by exchanging interest- 
bearing bonds for gold. ‘The gold: is; thins 
purchased so far as it may be found neces- 
sary. When, in the judgment of the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, the requisite amount |-. 
of gold is gained, then he is authorized to | 


"commence the redemption of the legal-ten- 
der notes of the United States. If more 
notes are-presented than he. has the ability 
to tedeem, then he is authorized to exchange 
six per cent. bonds for them in sums'of not 
less than one thousand dollars, so far re- 
storing the convertibility of these notes into 
bonds that was taken away by the act of 
1868., The motes, once redeemed, are not to 
be reissued except in exchange fof coin’ at 
par; which would, of course, give to the 
Treasury the means of redeeming such Te: | 
issued notes, as would not be the fact if, ac- 
cording to the theory of Senator Sherman’s 


bill, they were paid out again for thé ofdi: | 


nary expenses of the Government. His bill, 
unlike that of Senator Frelinghuysen, would | 
involve a series of redemptions as often as 
the holders of the notes might demand coin, 
Without providing the means therefor. 

We do not say that this is the best plan | 
that has been or can be recommended, or 
that it cannot bemodified to advantage ; yet: 
we have no doubt that in its substantial 
elements it is a working plan, and that if 
‘ttwere adopted it would. gradually, with- 
out any great shock to the country, restore 
our paper currency to the specie standard 
of yalue...1t proposes to supply the sne 
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accumulation, oF Cah te can have the ac- 
cumutation without a special effort to secure 
it, is simply mistakes." might as well 
underi ze to.pay a debt. without the means 
of paying it,:or, if wanting. the. means, 
without any effort to procure. them... The 
thing is to be done, if ever done, by getting 
ready to do it and then doing it;.and this is 
precisely what. Senator Frelinghuysen aims 
to accomplish, and also what Senator Sher- 
man seeks, hy a somewhat analogous mefh- 
od. . We like. both bills, on account of their 
practieal end, without deciding. which is 
best. ,; We. believe. that.there is wisdom 
enough..in Congress. to. gain the end, pro- 
vided its members will agree to employ that 
wisdom. for. its.attainment.. The great dif- 
ficulty bas hitherto consisted in their. dis- 
agreements; and it, will continue if there 
be no plan upon which the majority of the 
two houses can-agree. - 
LOR eee ee 
THE SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


A RECENT number of the Bankers’ Mag- 
azine contains a. summary. of the savings 
banks of the six New England States for 
the last three years, We present the figures 
as follows, in respect to the number of the 
depositors, the amount of the deposits, and 
the population in each of the above states: 


Rhode Island.... 
Maine 





Si smesail? 


Let. us now add to these. figures those 
which relate to the savings banks of New 
York State for Jan. ist; 1878, as follows: 





The aggregate result for New York State 
and the six New England states is as fol- 


Even the most cursory study of these fig- 
ures is quite bufficient to disclose to any one 


| the vastness..of the operations of savings 


banks in the séven-states. abové named. 
Their deposits very largely exceed the capi- 
tal of all the banks of issue and discount in 
the same states. They afe essentially loan- 
ing institutions, and by their large loaning 
power they contribute immensely to all the 
industrial interests of society, while spe- 
cially serving the interests of those for 
/ hoe, benefit’ they are organized. The 
savings banks of Massachusetts have paid 
to their depositors an average dividend of 
‘a little more than six per cent. per annum, 
which in the aggregate now amounts. to 
$9,622,000, while leaving them a surplus of 
$3,045,000 to secure the depositors against 
losses from unforeseen contingencies. 

The growth: of these: institutions in the 
“amoiint of their deposits and in the num- 
ber of depositors, as.shown’ by the above 
exhibit,ie.a very noticeable feature. While 
it proves that the peop!s still retain con- 
“fidence in the general wisdom and integrity 
of their management, it: equally proves the 
thrift and prosperity of the: industrial 
‘Classes, ‘Thesé deposits are very largely the 
proceeds of wages income, as may seen 


ee eee 


35 





| by looking at the general ; average S for ‘each | 
depositor. This’; income; {besides paying 
current expenses, has enabled the working 
classes to.accumulate, this huge sum as a 
surplus. ‘There is no truth in the statement, 
too often made, that labor in this country is, 
as a’ general rule; poorly paid. ‘The statis- 
tics of savings banks disprove the state: 
ment. } 
FINANCES OF NEW YORK CITY 
AND COUNTY. 


_ Mayor Havemerer, in his recent mes- 
sage to the Common Council of this city, 
States that the bonded debt of the City and 
County of ‘New York, on the 8ist of De- 
ceniber, 1878, amounted’ to $131,204,571.22, 
while the sinking fund amounted to $24,- 
832,617.50, leaving $106,371,953.72 as the 
aggregate of the net debt. “When the pres- 
ent comptroller took charge of the finance 
department, September: 16th, 1871, the 
bonded and funded debt was $116,709,858.- 
51 and the sinking fund $19,423,383.48, 
showing at that date a net debt of $97,287,- 
525.08. The net increase of debt during 
this period is $9,084,428.69. 

The mayor also submits a statement, 
sbowing the increase of the city and county 
debt from 1869 to 1874, as follows: 


Gross Debt. Sinking Fund. Net Debt. 
January 1, 1869. ..852,205,480 80 $15,911.501 21 $36,293,929 59 
January 1, 1870... 66,040,052 22 18,006,310 68 48,033,741 69 
January 1, 1871... 91,480,446 51 18,115,894 49 73,373,552 03 


January ae -118,815,229 83 28,348,074 89 96,467,154 93 
January 1, 1874...181,204,571 22 24,832,617 50 106,371,953 72 


The greater portion of the increase of 
debt from September 16th, 1871, to January 
ist, 1874, the mayor says, is due to causes 
that belong to a.past era,and not to those 
operating during the years 1872 and 1873, 
when the Tammany Ring, being driven from 
power, had ceased to manipulate the 
finances of New York. The fact that 
from the ist of January, 1869, to the 1st of 
January, 1874, the net debt nearly trebled 
andis now more than one hundred millions 
shows 8 debt-contracting policy, to say noth- 
ing about the plunder of the Tammany 
thieves, that should not be.continued.. It is 
time for New York to proceed more. upon 
the. ‘‘ pay-as-you-go” theory, raising the 
money by taxation before spending it. 

EE 


A FINANCIAL NON-SEQUITUR. 


1) SenatToR Morton, in his speech on the 
currency question, said to the United States 
Senate ‘‘that the greatest period of pros- 
perity this country has ever known has 
been the period of irredéemable paper. Not 
that I want to continue irrefleemable paper; 
but the fact stands right out and cannot be 
overlooked that we have flourished under 
irredeemable paper as we never did. before.” 
In proof of this general proposition, he re- 
ferred to the progress of raslway.construc- 
tion and also the census tables. of 1860 and 
1870.. Let the prosperity as stated by the 
Honorable Senator be granted to its fullest 
extent, and does he then mean to say that 
the fact is due to the influence of “ irredeem- 
| able:paper”? If so, why not:continue this 
paper for all time ?_; What.does the Senator 
mean. when he tells us that he does not want 
to continue it; and yet, according to the 
construction supposed, assumes it to be the 
source of the greatest prosperity this coun- 
try has ever enjoyed? This strikes us as 
involving what logicians call a non-sequitur. 
The proper inference from the premise is 
not a discontinuance of paper money; but, 
rather, its permanent continuance, If itbas 
worked so well in the past, why not keep it 
to work in the future and abandon all idea 
of ever going back to the specie standard ? 
If, however, Senator Morton means that 
wé have prospered greatly notwithstand- 
ing the issue and use of ‘‘irredeemable 
paper,” then we concede the fact, and add 
that we have prospered notwithstanding 
the war during a part of the period, which 
sacrificed nearly half a million of lives, 
rolled up a debt of ‘almost three» billions of 
dollars, and cost the nation not less than, 
‘ix billions. The war, thougl not contrib- 
ating to this prosperity, was not sufficiently 
destructive to prevent it.° Two ‘things may 
be connected in time, and yet not connected 
dn’ the ‘relation © of ‘cause ‘and effect :' ard 
+ atiete is’ no. greater mistake’ in reasoning 





the former ‘relation. We have not the 
means of knowing what would have been 
the fate of our prosperity’ diring the last 
decade "if we “had bad ‘no “war and no 
“frredeematile paper.” The -probability, 
however, is that it would have been much 
preater than it ‘was! If not so, then wars, 
huge “national debts, and ‘“‘irredeemable 
papet” are just thé things; economically 
considered, to’ make a tbrifty and prosper 
ous peoples! © 

The Senator ‘also éaid in the same ‘speech 
that Austria; Germany, Russia, and Italy, 
all of whiéh are doing business on the basis 
of ‘‘irredeemable."paper,” are the four 
eountries: of Europe that have made’ the 
greatest progress in the last ten years. Yet 
each one of these countries, by the Senator’s 
own showing, has not been so prosperous as 
to be able to float a national currency at par. 
In at of them gold sells for a premium, as 
compared with paper money; and the prob- 
lem in each to be solved is how to appreciate 
this currency to the gold ‘standard. Pros- 
perous though they be, they are, neverthe- 
less, too poor to make their legal-tender ob- 
ligations as good as gold. 

Senator Morton is not the first political 
economist who has been fascinated with the 
theory—which in the long run proves a fal- 
lacy—that.‘‘irredeemable paper” somehow 
promotes enterprise, quickens industry, and 
advances the general thrift of the peo le. 
This is the doctrine set forth by Hun-.e, in 
his ‘Essay on Money.” The direct effect of 
sueh money is an increase of prices, either 
equally on all commodities, including iabor, 
or unequally. If the increase is just equal, 
“then no one is better off than he was before 
by simply using more money in effecting 
the exchanges of business. If, however, 
the increase be unequal, then what one 
gains another loses. It is very easy to mis- 
take high prices and the unnatural and even 
dangerous stimulus which they furnish for 
prosperity. How great the prosperity really 
is cannot’ be told till the whole account is 
settled, which is the work of time. Statis- 
tics show, as a: matter of fact, that during 
our period of ‘“irredeemable paper” the in- 
crease in the cost of living is greater than 
that in the rate of wages; and this, surely, is 
not prosperity to the laboring classes, 





THE BEAUTIES OF DEPRECIATED 
CURRENCY. 


WE submit the following bill of items and 
prices, taken from ‘‘ Lossing’s, Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolution,” to illustrate 
the beauties of currency depresiation as it 
existed in 1781: 


“Captain A. McLane bought of W. 
Nicholls, — 5th, 1781: 


ier of Cee m 


* Received payment in fall for Wiliiam 
Nicholls. Jona, JONES.” 

This is a specimen of the purchasing 
power of Continental Paper Money issued 
during the War of the Revolution. The 
whole amount of this kind of money put in 
circulation was three hundred and. fifty- 
seven millions. The issue was not all made 
at one time; but, beginning in-1775;it was 
increased from time to time as the péople 
wanted more money. Thé more they had 
of. this money the more they needed, to 
effect the exchange of commodities; and as 
they needed it the printing press was set to 
work to make the supply equal to the de- 
mand. Every new issue increased. the rate 
of currency prices, till at last the money 
itself became absolutely worthless, and per- 
ished in the hands of those who were com- 
pelled to take it. At first it was declared 
to be just: as good as gold; but in the.end a 
cart-load of it would hardly pay the price 
of a common dinner. Every dollar that 
was added lessened the purchasing power 
of the ‘amount outstanding ; and, -hence, 
was an act of virtual robbery. perpetrated 
upon the holders of Continental Money, 
equaled only by the final robbery that re- 
pudiated:the whole of it. . 
We recommend those who are so anxious 
to-increase the volume of our legal-tender 
-notes to study the history of the legal-tender 
.uotes' of, the Revolutionary age. . They 
might to.advantage take ove or two lessons 
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that were finally. depreciated to,snob @n,eX; 
tent-that 60,000..francs, or $10,000..in our 
money, would only buy a dinner for five.or 
aix persons. The history of irredeemable 
paper money has been one history all. the 
world over, and it always will be., Depre- 
ciation and generally over-issue, with their 
numerous evils, uniformly follow in. the 
train, - Necessity during. the Rebellion 
compelled the Government to regort to the 
issue of legal-tender notes; and mow: an 
equal necessity demands that we'sbould pay 
the debt, and as soon as:possible return back 
to, the specie standard... Manifestly, infla 
tion ef the currency by increasing this debt 
is not the road to this result. 





THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


We compile the following figures as ex- 
hibiting the condition of the Bank of France 
at the dates named below: 











Woes ClremlatlOn.....,0rcccseccescees-apeSoecaes $20,000,000 

ong HL. Sine cvibdddect>ice Biewgeee aiepfeseuce yen 
SE MEEDE, + cavaccpeecegebestulentssesace 

Discounts at Paris and the branchés.......+ 104,000,000 

OCTOBER 5TH, 1871. 
Deposits publi aad privat S ePbewede -+ 306,000,000 
ic an vate one 
Cota and but WE sec cccsccctes coe 125, 


‘Trade discou: nts. 


The fifst of these statements represents 
the condition of the Bank just before the 
disastrous war with Prussia, and the second 
its condition just ofter the close of the war. 
From April 7th; 1870, to October 23d, 1878, 
the note circulation of the bank was in- 
creased by $318,000,000, while there was;a 
decrease of $106,000,000 in coin and bullion,’ 
with a loss of $36,000,000 in deposit, and 
an increase of $130,000,000 in trade dis 
counts. The whole monetary system.of 
France centers in the Bank of France, and 
is indeed simply the Bankitself. The Gov- 
ernment is a debtor to the Bank by the 
amount of about $260,000,000; besides the 
stock which the Bank held in 1870. These 
figures show that the ‘financial question'in 
France is one of grave complications. She 
bas immensely added to her paper circula- 
tion and largely lost in her gold reserve; 
and, unlike this country, has no gold mines 
with which to-replenish the loss. Her 
finances, with the largest national debt in 
the world upon her, like ber political con- 
dition, are in the state of dangerous uncer- 
tainty. France wants statesmen and the 
highest order of financial wisdom to extri- 
cate her from her present condition. 





THE DISCOUNT BUSINESS AND 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


Tre Hon. Mr. Merriam has presented a 
bill, which has gone into the hands of the 
House Committee on Baking’ and Ourren- 
cy, and which reads as follows: 

“ Be tt enacted, ete, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be and he is he qpthor, 
ized to make loans, upon the 
United States bonds, to caltenal an Pon 
ings banks in the United States, ninéty cents 
on thedollar ofthe par value of ted 
States bonds, in Dvited States legal-tender 


notes. 
“§Sxormn 2. That the intérést upon 


such loans shall be at ~ rome a tie 
centum annum, 
the expisation of the ioe,” cnprtaetes 
We publish this bill as a curiosity in 
finance. Mr. Merriam’s sagacity ought to be 
known outside of the halls of Congress. 
The theory of the bill is that it. is one of 
the normal functions of the Government to 
be a lender of money, and that it is equally 
< =ormal function of “‘ national and savings 
banks” to be borrowers of money. We have 
always supposed that the proper business of 
doth classes of banks is to lend, and not to 
borrow; and, until so informed by Mr. Mer- 
tiam, we have never supposed that the dis- 
count business in the shepe of accommoda- 
tion loans, even at eight per cent. per annum, 
belonged to the Government of the United 
States. It is quite sufficient for the: Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to collect and safely 
“keep the public money, and disburse it to 


pay the expenses of the Government, with. , 


out going into the discount business of 
banking, “The Government is nct-a busi- 
ness agency, and should keep iteelt as far 
as possible entircly clear of all its usual pro- 
cesses atid functions. It would do Mr. Mer. 
riam no harm to take one or two lectutes 
from the veteran Gerrit Bmith in regartl to 
the proper sphere of Governaiéat, 
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-YALUAREE Eapons’ 


WE have never mét the man. who did not 
desire to be ‘free from: want... We,have 
never mét the: mab who was lot ambitious 
to be rich ; not for his own pleasure slong; 
but for the future GOmfort Of those who are 
ihaking ‘his’ fiteside’ cheé#fal. +Yeb; inthe 
endeavor to obtain & freeddia from want, to 
satisfy an ambition for wealth, it happens 
always that not more than three or four meo 
in a hundred succeed, Doubileas there wes 
a time in, the experience of the unsuccessful 
men-when each one of,them had it in his 
power to rob the future of its terrors by 
means of life insurance. _. 

Why, then, it will be asked, while life 
insurance exists, do people die uninsured ? 
Let us ask: Why do people die. intestate 
when a will may be written on a scrap of 
paper in five minutes? ..Why do men and 
women. allow their health to be undermined 
when the simplest remedies are at hand? 
Why are the most ordinary duties of daily 
life ever neglected by anybody ? 

A pitiful man,-in speaking of his dead 
friend, said to us :, ‘‘ If his life had been in- 
sured for only a small sym, the insurance 
would have been a great benefit to his poor 
family,'who ate ‘left helpless and destitute 
by his death.” And yet this same anxious 
man, who regrets that his friend’s life was 
not insured, has never insured his own life; 
and he continues to neglect insurance, 
though, like many others, he says that he 
intends to be insured before he dies. 

Now the probabilities are all against 
every man of this sort. He will surely 
neglect to do what “he intends ‘to do, and 
will die leaving no life insurance legacy for 
his family, unless ‘some one’ becomes ‘inter- 
ested to press the matter directly upon his 
attention. Such men will not insure ‘their 
lives unless there are agents to sdlicit them 
to do it. These solicitors, like the servants 
of Him who made'a great feast, have to. go 
into the highways and hedges and ask men 
to come in who ought to come of their own 
accord. Oné than after another will offer 
his ready excusé ‘for neglecting insurance, 
and many would continue their excuses 
and neglect tintil the end of life, unless 
there were agents ‘to “‘compel them to 
come in.” 

This indifference or neglect is a serious 
obstacle in the way of extending life insur- 
ance, and it makes the services of the insur. 
ance agent absolutely necessary. He is, in 
reality, the friend of hundreds and thousands, 
who.would never insure their lives if it were 
not for him. If the agent rightly under- 
stands his position and the true spirit of the 
fnatitution which he éecks to extend, he will 
feel that his is a noble calling, that he is en- 
deavoring to counteract the improvidence of 
htimen nature by carrying into homes and 
fanifly circles a protection from poverty, 
privation and sorrow, in that hour of. bitter 
trial when the father is taken to the narrow 
House designed for all the living. The life 
insurance agent who realizes this will easily 
Overcome all obstacles that lie in the way of 
his Wasiness. It is to the valuable labors of 


‘guch men that the Equitable Life Assurance 


Society attributes tiuch of its great success. 
EE 


NO PROCRASTINATION. 


WHILE we are yet on the threshold o 
this mew year, we are constrained to say 
to every one of the readers of Tux InpE- 
PENDENT who may be postponing his inten- 
tion to. secure that provision for his family 
which life insurance only can furnish to 
him that procrastination may be. fatal. 
Does he repeat the opinion : ‘‘ Beeause f am 
now in good health I need not hurry to in- 
sure my life”? . That is the best reason why 
you ought to insure it now. It will be of 
no use to wait until you are sick—until the 
hazards of active life have put.your health 
or your existence in: jeopardy. . Then there 
will be no-insurance for you; then you will 
be too late, and you: may. foresee, as the 
sequel of your death, a desolate future. for 
your family—your wife and children suffer- 
ing for the corniforts, perheps for the neces} 
saries of Jife. 

** Millions:-of «money for a moment. of 
time!” cried- Queen Elizabeth, as the last 
sands'of the last hour were fast: Tunning 
dat. But ber frantic cry was too late. No 
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A RecEnr’foniber of the London Review 

> “Thirty yeats ago'the businéés of 

} instirance was less advanced in América 
than it was hére when the ‘century bégan: 
To-day the institution is bétter establistied 
there than hére. Tlie amount of assutati¢e 
antiually éffected, in ‘proportion ‘to ‘the 
wealth of the coniintnity; ts several times 
gréater in ‘New York than ‘in London;-in 
New Efigiand than in Yorkshire. Thts is 
By no meang ‘Obtaitied at’ the sacrifice of 


safety; the Tosses of policyholders in the | 


United States by the failure of extravagant 
and corrupt ‘companies having been but a 


small percentage of the similar losses suf- . 


fered in Gteat Britain — the same 
period.” 
ite ae 


PROFITABLE LE INSURANCE. 


Tue following panel of a profitable in- 
surance is worthy of note: Mr. F. M. W,, of 
New York City, took a policy of life ingur- 
ance for $1,000 in the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. At the end of six years, dfter 

paying premiums amounting to $124.80, he 
died. ‘The Society paid in'cash to his rep- 
resentatives $1,737.55. This sum comprised 
the sum originally asstred and the divi- 
dends, amounting to $787.55, which had 
been earned by the policy. 
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INSURANCE. 


THE, 
PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE, No. 921 Chestnut St. 


Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,130,648 15. 
ENTIRELY peg 
Invested in the United States and 
City Loans, Railroad = $1, 238, 979 25 


In cash’on hand andin Trust 128,799 71 
Ye hg Ground ‘Bente and 
aon —— in the city of Phila- ; 
OR Been SR RN - 1,650,381 25 
In. Promtain Notes, Secured by 
Policies 25 205... sence Saeeeee 663,031 17 
In Loans on Oollaterdis, 222.252. 79,159 70 
In a Payments due Com-: 
socesebeicncecshewatecayea’ 40,274 76 
In Sci Dividends held by Com- 
S00hs Abs cccesedueees éu'reew 284,969 53 
ex Interest on Loans’ due an d g0- 
bevcesSesccceddestccesocce 41,167 73 
ee ae oeee $4,180,643 15, 


on hbeens Penn is one of the Oldest Life Companies 
It.has penaanhe aetiann annually to its mem- 
bers since the year 1849, inclusive. 
It is managed economically, sdlects its risks 
ype pays ee Promptly, and is'liberal 
= : 
oom dividends may be a 
ee or to increase the 


Pea lees are non-fortelting after the third 
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PSAMUEL C. ‘ dent. 
SAMUEL E£. STOKES, H. 8. SLEPHENS, 
Vice- nt Vice-President. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAN), 
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P mary, Sy ct ees prema eeeee seers a 
Root of. ae iia * 
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‘Returns of Premiums and Exp 


The Company has the ae 
United States and 
City, Bank. ont PEGS RS ho ee 


secured 
So 
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certifi catesof 


. Bix per cent, interest on the outatan, 
profits will be paid to the holders th or thelr legal 
representatives, on and after fi the Poarth of Feb- 
ruary next, 


The outstanding certificates ot ‘Gotan of 1869 wat be 

To and paid to the holders thereof, or their tézal 

on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 

cr next, from which date all jnterest thereon will 

cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment afd eanceled. 

A dividend of Tity.pee | Cent, ls declared on the net 

i of the C for the year ending 





earned pr 
Bist December, 1872, for which certificates will be mapas 
onand after Tuesday, the First of Apri) next, 








By order of the Board, ‘tT 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. — 
ea JONES. | mae 
L 
; oe ae 
ANE. ' A 
MUS BRYCE. M D T 
yA IE (8; MLLER. non a, oO T. 
if G ALEXANDER Vv BLAKE 
ENRY K. BOGERT CHAS. D, LEVE 
Gal Je, JOSIAH O. LOW. 
©. A. HAND. 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. : 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
- W, HH. MOORE. 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT. 8d Vioo-President. 
METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Capital, $300,000 
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insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. © GRAHAM, President. 
seape ome 4 YOUNG Soerecate, 7 


ACCIDENTS. 


_Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ot 
TRUST COMPANY 








OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Simflar to aS ” rats Provid seis NOT CONFINED TO Low 
Eira tachi, een ioe! maneeement. Surety bi a. 
usiness as Sted ae Agents. 


OVER R $2,500,000. Joe 
Mortality. 

















CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


OF NEW YORK, 





Nos. RR, 24. & BO NASSAU St., 


= CONTINENTAL. RUNG. 


a 


Policies iomiens “= 61 000. 
Ascots + « «= - $6,300,000. 


President, L, W. FROST. 


‘Vee Pretdet, 8. WENBOOP 


+ Soareary, 3. P. ROGERS. 
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ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 


CHAS. B. | 


Jaaiaty 29, eet Seay 











INSURANCE. COMPANY ¢ 
OFFICE, Mo,.136 135) 


CASH_CAPITAL, -. - > reer 
ASSETS, ans ist, (874, ee ee a capt Uodianig 
LIABILITIES, - ~ Grigg 110. 39 


——_+ 
range anros tarmer ERA SEE the Company on the first day of Jans 
i aio 19 ASSETS,. ... 
Cashi n seeperces 
cua Bigg Wohi ak 38 Waal Wats ‘worth 
Joans op payable on demand (market = Se a 


states Stocks (market alue).....»..-.sen-ressacve-t-oiscpersersseee: 
intorest due oi id @ ist 625: January, isi: 
18 






Bills Hocslvables core «estes ewe eee ‘sai j 
penned Relesurenes. sia Polidies ieiaad ok Vala N68". 77 4,556 
Ro. cwcduate Camano naaneeseceh ambtieameiadaedinsia lit RIN eel ocean A RON ca ae 
Tota aanLeeres - $4,852,699 65 ‘ 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1878.0... ede ekeeeee AB He SR Wi deas 6008s i 9216195 84 








J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS.. J. MARTIN, President. 
THOS. B. bari 9 A. Fe WILMARTH, Vice-President. 


¢. K. FRANCI } Ase’t See’s. 1, A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


No. 239° Broadway. 


aSSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - =< ¢« 
CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
i E. W. BANOROPT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Morente” 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Nos. 156 and 168 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
WEMPLE, Vice-President. | 
J. L. HALSEY, seule abate 


= __| CONTINENTAL 

MUTUAL LIFE) = mm 

| INSURANCE CO., 
INSURANGE GO., | soone ioe veosimay, x. 3 
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OF NEW YORK, Surplus = *- + « 1,284,251 97 
; ‘Assets, Jan. (st)'73, $2,284,261 97 
Braach Offices: 
144 & 146 BROADWAY, | en amen cc 
naw vewik’ 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. : 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY; 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruanr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Barrizrr, Actuary. - 
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THE INDEPENDENT! T oT. 


$t 000,000 00 | 








‘Twenty- a ma ‘Annual Réport 


NEW YORK a 
= UE INSURANCE COMPANY: 


OFFICE: = 


Nus. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 





Amount of NET GASH akira eh bien a” Se ee 
Premiums and annuities . . : ele us $6,808 
Interest, received. and accrued a ° * » 1s 


$18,689,747 36 





7,515,407 03 


$26,205,154 41 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses ‘ " - $1,408,519 87 


Dividends Pe turn tims on Canceled Policies - 2,263 392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerayes, and Agency Expenses 540, 975 95 
Adverain ining and Pbs Physicians’ Fees 111, 631 71 
rf: and Law Expeuses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stanips, etc, > 255,185 49 
—_———-—— 4,630,911 65- 


Ass ETS. $21,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Coiipatiy, in Bank, indonhand - ° + + $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United Statee, New York Btate, and other stocks 


(market value $4,227, 227,897 83) - 4,140,618 95 
Invested_in New York city "Bank Btocks (coarket ‘value 


$46,827 50), cost 41,549 00 
Real Estate’ -  - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and secured b real estate valued at $26,000 
000 00, buildings theré6¥# ifisured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assihed ad the Company as additional collateral 
security) . 11,390,534 28 
Loans on existing es (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 986,244 08 
Quarter y aad aout anata prétataas, to subsequent to Jan, 4 pe ce 
Premiums on ieies th coutes of transmission and col- < 
lection (estimated reserve on these pate ta 00, on in: 
cluded in Liabilities) © 2 2s se 272,484 75 
Amounts die from Agents -  *& . - 29,033 08 
Interest accrued toFenaary 1, “1878 ef ee | ete ce, 118,152 83 
21,574,842 76 
ADD can 3 
Excess of market value of securities over cost == - - - | 's (“92.157 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses dué subsequent ke Jan. 1, 1873 $261 542.00 
Amount of Feved Losses awaiting proof, e 192,670 00 
Apo tal 68 3 for Heinsurap 


on exis ipo insuring 


a rr eae Jpeurand es 43 = Carlisle: 
non-partic at 5° per cent. 
pet premium) net, at ary - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Pion of 1972, payable during the year 
1878. +. + . 131,486 76 


024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE. SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


= J plus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
detiondey On! settlement of next annual Premium, to, participatir.g 
policies, propo A aw Svar ar to Surplus.~ The cash valne of such reversioy 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if — policyholder so elect. 
Diriug the year 8,010 Polcies have een issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 
tem meme 


TRUSTEES. 


dent of the New York Life Insurance Com 4 
HOF ya \bevid ws &'Co., Flour Merchants), 20 Soutli Street. bar 
ISAAC CO, KENDALA, ( ne ree ‘Cnion Buildings, corner William and Pina, 
DANTEL A MILLER 
HENRY 


Dater, Miller & Co,, Grocers). 
rt & Kneoland) 49 William Street. 
JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Stree 
WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co. ) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, 
yor aw: COLLINS (Coli liivs & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
BARTON ( 





Banker), 33 Wall Street. 
WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & 100 Wall Street. 
EORGE A. D (Banker), 85 Broad Street. 


G 
Ww Banker), 86° Broad Street... 
DAD Te ir ANTHONY (autho us ‘Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 


SANFORD porn at President Bagie Fire Insurance ae CTA 7 valk Street 
re & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
HOYT (Hey es & Ca, Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 
‘ AFLIN ( ors Some Otafiin & Co., Dry Gods) r.'Charch and Wortli Stredta 
: at T OGERE, M.D. 88%. Mark's Plece. 
‘WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice President of of. the New York Life Insurance Co, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
Prodident, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
i asort-atleg Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
_D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agenc ‘ie. 
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SHERIFF THORNE. 


Tuat I should be @hetiff, and keep the jail, 
And that yonder stately old fellow, yon see 
Marching across the yard, should be 

My prisoner—well, ’tis a curious tale, 

As you'll agree. 


For it happens we've been heré once before 
-Together, and served our time, although 
‘Not just as you see us now, you know; 

When we were younger both by a score 

Of years or so. 


When I-was a wild colt, two-thirds grown, 
Too wild for ever a curb or rein, 
I Feving my —_— s beadlinn tie explain— 
got three months at stone, 
With a ball and.chain, } 


The fodder was mean and the work was hard, 
And work and I could never : - 
And the discipline—well, in short, you see, 

*T wag rather a roughish kind of card_ 

That curried me. ° 





A stout steel bracelet about my leg, 
A cannon-shot and chain at my feet, 
I pounded the stones in the:public street, 
With a heart crammed full of hate as an egg 
Is of meat. 


The schoolboys jeered at my prison-rig ; 
Ané me, if I moved, they used to call 
(For I went with a jerk, if I went at all) 

“A gentleman dancing the jail-bird jig— 

At a county ball.” 


But once, as I sat in the usual place,” , 
On a heap of stones, and hammered away 
At the rocks, with a heart as hard as they, 

And cursed Macadam and all his race, 

There chanced that way, 


Sir, the loveliest girl! I don’t mean pretty ; 
But there was that in her troubled eye, 
In her sweet, sad glance, as she passed me by, 
That seemed like an angel’s gentle pity 
For such as I. 


And, sir, to my soul that pure look gave 
Such a as a summer morning brings, 
With - twitter and flutter of songs and 
wings, 
To one crouched all night long in a cave 
Of venomous things. 


Down on broad green streets she passed from 
sight; 


nt; 
But all that day 1 was under a spell, 
And all that night—I remember well— 
A pair of eyes made a kind of light 
That filled my cell, 


Women can do with us what they will. 
*T was only a village girl; but she, 
With a flash of a glance, had shown to me 
The wretch I was and the self I still 
Might strive to be. 


And if in my misery I began 
To feel fresh hope and courage stir— 
To turn my back upon things that were 
And my face to the future of a man— 
*Twas gil for her. 


And that is my story. And as for the lady ? 
I saw her—oh | yes—when I was free, 
Afid thanked her, and—well, come with me; 
As likely as not, when supper is ready, 
She'll pour your tea. 


She keeps my house, and I keep the jail; 
And the stately old fellow who passed just 
now 
And tipped me that very peculiar bow— 
But that is the wonderful part of the tale, 
As you'll allow, 


For he, you must know, was sheriff then, 
* And he guarded me as I guard him ! 
(The fetter I wore now fits bis limb). 
Just one of your high-flown, straight-laced 


men, 
Pompous and grim— 


The Great Mogul of our little town! | 
But, while I was struggling to redeem 
My youth, he sank in the world’s esteem. 

My stock went up; while his went down, 

Like the ends of a beam. 


What fault? *Twas not one fault alone 
ee him low; but a treacherous 
train ee 
Of vices, sapping the heart and brain. — 
Then came bis turn at breaking stone, 
With a ball and chain. 


It seemed, I admit, a sort of treason 
To clip him and give him the cap and ball, 
And that I was his keeper seemed worst of 


all. 
And now, in a word, if you ask the reason 
Of this man’s fall, 


’Twas a woman again, is my reply. 
And so I said, and I say it still, 
That women can do with us what they will. 
Strong men they turn with the twirl of an eye, 
For good or ill. 
—J. T. TROWBRIDGE, in the Atlantie Monthly. 


I 


WHAT POETRY IS AND ISNT. 


Tue editor said that Mr. Bret Hart once 
told him that in his experience of editing 
he Overland Monthly, io California, he 
found ninety-five per cent. of the “‘ poetry” 
was sentimental, and that nine-tenths of this 
was of sentiment which it was impossible 





the authors should have felt themselves; -It~ 


was sentiment of which they had read ether 
ople’s descriptions, and those descriptions 
fired them to attempt their own. 

* “IT told Mr. Harte,” said the-editor; “that 
our proportion on the Atlantic coast was 
about the same.” All of you have observed 
how many poems we have about the death 
of little children and the agony and the faith _ 


of their mothers. Has it occurred to you to 


notlee that none of these poems are written. 


*s Selections, grees al 


by | t writ- 
| te pon ee phate RAE a 
of their own of whaf'they describe ? 


-| flies off. The 


Mr. Carter said that if the verse-makers 
d be kept down to writing only of emo- 


| tions they had felt, or on subjects which 
y ne u araheenes ch they had 
looked the month when you read the 

: be the. 


| eat there is 


; “month of all. 
a perfect fascination about 


unknowa,” he. said, and 
Lomond kaa 


love story?” 
‘*T told him that I had never known a 
lad. o dragged her only daughter to the 


ered. altar to »»Polish 
hom they both desplaed simply bees he 
had a title. I said I had read of many suc 


yd Ri serge a teas ; but never had seen 


my own stories, 1 
had never described such characters. I told 
him that, as he was not half my age, I did 
not believe he had ever seen such a mother 
or Ganghter, and that, therefore, I would 
advise him not to attempt the description.” 
Mrs. Hackmatack muttered thatthe editor 
was always a sad realist, and that that was 


were prosy. 


‘* But still the editor’s advice was good ad- 
vice for the boy; and, if I had to drawa 
circular which should be.sent with returned 
‘poetry’ to the authors, the fizst requisite I 
would make should be that they should not 
write about things they knew nothing 
about. I do not think they ought to say 
“ tree’ unless they have traveled as far 
as Norfolk.” 

They laughed at this pure inghamism ; 
and somebody asked Mr. Carter what he 
would put into such a circular. 

“T think,” he said, “that I would begin 
somewhat as Ingham does; but I would lay 
more stress on their not send us, their 
cakes before they are baked: 1 give 
me my portfolio.” And he turned hastily 
over a pile of notes which had accompanied 
verses, and read scraps from them: 

‘“*Ag I went to-bed, this idea flashed 
upon me; and I have dashed off some lines, 
which I send to Old and New.’ 

‘*** Returning from the uplands of the 
Sierra, this afternoon, these lines formed 
themselves in my brain; and, if the ge of 
my horse has not made them too rough,’ etc. 

‘“*The lnvaleedle, paoer ay Dr. Toom- 
ston in the July and New, which we 
have just received, suggests to me the verses 
which are enclosed,’ etc. 

‘** Don’t think I can dono better than this. 
I send this because,’ etc. 

‘* There are forty such phrases,” said he, 
sadly, ‘“‘in this pile of forty-two. letters. 
Do they really ‘think that we have any 
right to give the readers what they know 
themselves is not their best work? Do 
they really think that anybody ever 
‘dashes’ off poems which can be printed 
for eternity? Do they think that Tenny- 
gon, or Lowell, or Holmes, oF, Longtelio. 
or Alfred de Musset, or r, or Chris- 
tina Rossetti,. or! any other writer of lyrics 
whom they ever loved or valued, ‘dashes 
off things’ and sends the ‘dashed thing’ to 
the printer? Ido not suppose’ that one of 
them ever read Horace. I " he 
added, cynically, ‘that halft never 
heard of him; but I did suppose that the 
poetarum lime labor had worked itself into 
the proverbial philosophy of the world, and 
that even the fs in the corner of The 

neombe Hagle knew that nothing could be 

that was not somehow filed, and 

at fling took time.” —Ma. Haz, in “ 0/4 
and New. 


THE TURKEY BUZZARDS OF THE 
ISTHMUS. 








TueEre is no object which strikes the 
visitor from colder climates more forcibly 
than the Turkey Buzzard. He meets them 
fn the’streets on the day of landing, and 
wonders at their number-and familiarity 
with the of man. “The. species 
common the Gallinazo, or 
Turkey Buzzard of the Anglo-Americans 
This A somewhat larger than, a common 
fowl and is entirely of a -dirty black. 
In Panama they are found ted 
shuteot,t page ger Sa iently “he 

rs) c tting patiently on the 
trees near by and waiting until the offal is 
thrown on the beach, when all descend to 
partake in the feast. When not thus occu- 
pied, they may be seen wheeling about in the 
air overhead, and doubtless intent on watch- 


though there is no law probibiting the 
killing of one of these useful scavengers, 
the general agreement seems to,be not to 
molest them, andthe ‘feetid, musky smell of 
their flesh is a sufficient protection against 


their being killed for the pot, Their poe 
ive ad 


Sel eee ae and the 
The latter, when paghin to. 


obscene bitd away from the neighborhood 
of their young, make a dive at the bald 
bead of the Gal)! , which he dodges or 
allinazo, we are informed, 
makes its nest in the 





tirely:-covered: with white down, while the 
cére of the-hean is black, The white down 


TB ELINDDPEND EN B.: 


We 


ane 


the reason some people thought his stories , 
“True te said Mr. Ingham, boldly. 





falls off, to give place to the 
age of the t. The Gallin 
everywhere all over the Isthmu: 






‘eed , eS Lat i t 
of k 
up a cautious ” 
the farm Wiens the “ 
case, « When, ese, scavengers 
dead «mat Sr ocrting. their lang, fea-. 


therlesa. (3 into. the. cavities. of putrid }. 
bodies, the want of feathers on the head or | the 


neck is a beautiful provision of Nature to 
reserve cleanliness, which feathers would 


ve, difficult. The natives ex- |° 
pi de beldnes of the Gallinazo another |. 


y. It happened that when the species 
re feathers the mother agen nancy 
or young one to giveita ig ad- 
vice before {it launched forth into the world 
00 its own account. ‘‘My son,” said the 
old. one, “‘ whenever you see a man not far 
from “you stoop down, fly, because he. is, 
picking up & stone to throwat you.” ‘‘Aye! 
ut,.Mother, if he comes already with one 
in hid hand?” On this, stroking affection- 
ately the youngster on the head,.~she. 
said:  “ ~~ you know more already 
than I do” And so all Gallinazos 
pete al the history 

, ture connected ’ is 

of, the Gallinazo which oe excited 
astonishment of all who have seen it, and 
that is with the relations that seem to exist 


an- 


between cee pe and te ~ En on . 
genus of vultures. t ig-0 
the Gallinazos .( , of .Linneeus). 


the head and neck are vividly colored, and 
the carruncles are. denticulated like those of 
the cock. In the plains of the Isthmus this. 
bird may be often met with, conspicuous 
for its white plumage, red. head, and 

size, feeding on.a carcass, with a whole 
crowd of the black Gallinazos formiug a 
circle round him, none venturing to ap- 
proach, much less to share the repast, till he 
bas finished and flown off into some tree 


seems 
vine right, recognized by the vulgar deni- 
zene of an inferior rank. He requires to use 
no Senos to Sess SOY ives; it is uni-. 
versally and evident Ae ingly 
‘Wrapped in regal loneliness, he comes, dines, 
and departs alone. He is a somewhat.rare 
bird and not often seen. He belongs to the 
Great Condor genus that inhabits the most 
elevated regions of the Andes and which 
flies higher than any other bird.—Panama 
Star and Herald, 

a 


A CELESTIAL MONARCH, 


“Tye following is the Chinese account of 
the Jate interview between the Emperor of 


Cltfria and the foreign envoyett Pekin: ~ | 


“Since His Majesty’s assumption of 
power Fain, and have succeeded 
each other in Gue season and the public 
— has aa tranc ~ rest. As re- 
gards the audience, ‘oreign en 
what they wanted at first was to be edreied 
in sedan chairs within the great gate of the 
palace (T’ai-ho Meu) and to enter the recep- 
tion hall wearing their swords, They de- 
manded that the Emperor should desce 
from his throne, and with his own han 
receive their lettera of credenge ; but upon 
Se +g grand ~ , Wen-hsiang, - coreg 

ng his tea to ents, sternly op- 
wed the idea, and thus ft came to be agreed 
that the audience should take place at the 


Tszu-ku Ko, on day of the sixth 
month. “ithe sreanies were rebearted on 
the'p 7 aay af the reli Yamen. 
This was done in an informal way, amid 
chatting .and: lau; ; and’ no particular 
attention was paid to-the matter. On the 
day itself the entire brigade of guards waa) 
on duty at the west park gate, in bright 
array-end-withdrawn swords, The French, 
Ametican, British, Rossian, Prussian, and 
Austrian representatives—in all twelve 
persons, from six different® countries—were 
all permitted to wear their swords, and 
were introduced by heads of departments 
from the Tsung-li Yamen within the gate- 
way of the p: As they ed each en- 
trance in suceession the gate was locked. 


On reaching.the foot of: dais the high 
functionaries of the -li Yamen led 
them up the steps. His Majesty: having 
ascended the throne, the envoys were.led to 


the space at its foot, when they performed 
the ceremony of inclining the-body. They 
did not kneel. By the side of, the steps 
there was placed a yellow table, and the 
envoys stood in rank to read out their cre- 
dentinls, the British having the leading 
a he had read a sentences 
fe began.to tremble fromhend-to foot and 
was incapable of aes the perusal. 
The Emperor asked : “ Is the Prince of your 
country well?” But he could utter no reply. 
The Emperor asked: ‘‘ You have be- 
pee n to see-me, time and time 
again. at is it you, have to say?’ But 
again he was unable to make. an auswer. 


Theat poet was to hand in the cre- 
dentials ; bi fa doing this be fll down on 
ble { he, ayticujste. Dpon this Prince 
© articulate. n this” 
Kung ed loud at him béfore'the éatire 


__ exclaimed’ “Chicken-feather? and 
seve site $0 avs him assisted ¢ ‘thie 
steps. He was unable to move of own 


accord, eid af down on Hip oor, perspir 
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Dok their heads and whispered 


he assembly at the banquet, 
ned 








MARK TWAIN'S BUCKING HORSE 


‘‘Moxéure D. Conway writes from Lon, 
don. of one.of Mark Twain's latest stories, as 
. follows: 


“The talk of hit 


Nevada. It is impossible to ‘paper, 
a | 9 bet of he tc rece tp The sor 


the diseipline of experience.- He mounted 
the horse! This’ animal then gathered its 
‘four feet ima bunch beneath it, and bya 
sudden upward fling sent him [Twain] into 
the air—just 150 yards. When the audience 
‘smiles at this, Mark’ looks troubled ut their 
incredulity ; but proceeds. From this ascent 
he returns, alights in the saddle, and the 
_horse gives anotber fling—Twain going 150 
yards in the air. He then tells his smiling 
audience that he jndged it was that dis- 
-tance by the. look of the-—steeples; but 
confesses he did not go into details. 
This ascent being repeated; he remem. 
bers, while in the air, hearing some 
one on earth say, ‘He might have known 
that was a bucking horse’; upon which 
the fact flashed upon him. While he: was 
absent the last time some one cut the horse, 
which started forward; and when he came 
down it was upon the ground. He could 
not say he regretted it. There was-no rea- 
son. for the horse’ —e on his account. 
Friends gathered around him after his de- 
scent, as they always do when one wants to 
_be let alone, and asked if he wanted this or 
\wanted that. What he really wanted was 
to sit down. He did.so.. He placed one 
oe whe po ae re » ine ae 
and; indeed, thinks. e Bix: 
) teen hands he could have found suitable 
-placesfor.t cation. 
horse, be assures his audience that this and 
its other antics, such as walking about on 
its hind feet with its thumbs under its arms, 
like.a lord Mayor, were all natural talent. 
The horse had been brought up in the wild 
‘West atid had never‘hadsany advantages to 
develop these gifts. As Ihave said, the 
way iv which this story is told is inimitable, 
and, indeed, the whole lecture: is: admitted 
to be one of the most unique pieces of gro- 
tesquerie ever known in t parts.” 





THE EARTHQUAKE TERROR OF 


‘Oy the memorial ‘incidents connected 
with the Foundry the earthquake of 1750 is 
still recorded. On the 8th of February al! 
London rocked to and fro with a strong con- 
vulsion, and thd ed “into «the 
streets to.avoid being buried in the tottering 
houses. A month later, when Charles Wes- 
ley was holding the five-o’clock morning 
service at the Foundry chapel, a far more 
violent shock beneath the city. The 
earth moved westward, eastward, and then 
westward again, followed by a loud noise 
like ‘thunder. b brea my sjustogiven out 
his ‘text, “when the” dry was shaken 
violently, as if the roof would fall. The 
women and children cried. out; but the 
preacher, changing his text, read aloud, 
‘‘ Therefore will we not fear, though the 
earth be moved,” etc., and soon filled his 
audience with his own unshaken courage. 
The general terror rose almost to madness 
when an ne prophet declaredthat on 
the4th of April another earthquake would 
level London and Westminster to the dust. 
A wild excitemént taged thtongh the city 
as the fatal day approached. Thousands 
fled to the country. Women and children 
ran through thé ‘streets on the night before 
the 4th .of April, weeping and lamenting. 
London looked like'a city sacked and ruined. 
Every open space was filled through the 
anxious night with multitudes, of the rich 
and poor, awaiting the expected shock. 
The churches were crowded with unaccus- 
tomed worshipers. Wiese up in 

yde Park at midnight, under an inclement 

, and spoke with his sonorous voice to ap 
uncounted multitude; and Charles Wesley, 
surrounded by, imménse throngs at the 
Foundry, preached a -“written” sermon 
and chanted some inspiring hymns. The 
next day away in quiet, The people 
cars Dat ta theft: houses; and London ist 
never since felt so universal a terror 
of the year of the earthquakes.—EveEns 
Lawnnnon, 4 Harper's Magazine... 
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| ADVERTISE. note 

Tuose merchants and other ‘business 1 moen 
who. want to sail smoothly through these 
troublous times should try a little printer's 
ink: It is the best. specific’ for a papvic we 
know of, and: our:columns. constantly sho 
that the best andshrewdest men use this pop-. 
ular medicine to “keep things moving.” 
Five hundred or a thousand dollars paid out 
for judicious advertising has in thousands of 
instances enabled. business men fo tide over 
a storm,and reach, safe harbor, To sit in 
silence.at such a time, or noisily groan over 
events, or resolve to; do nothing.-is palpable 
evidence of folly, or, weakness, or both... In 
hard times the world moves more rapidly 
than ‘in easy ‘times, and those who. don’t 
want to be left among the “break-ers or 
drifted into chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current.. Work now, and rest by 
and by. ‘ 

The following will show what. is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT a8 an a me- 
dium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: ‘ 

Dear Sir —In November I comm adv ing 
Space tal echt es score 
preparation ” and resolved that, if 
my returns fr from the ad oe remunera- 
nk” a ot & Co's MMucilage and 





ly yours. 
PSS RELERO RD. Quomist, 





MR. H. C. BOWEN: BD 
Dear Sir:;—THE LNDEPENDENT bas _ been one of the 
you Eres Seared clase pn Fn ho appear 
mone: 
tone af the Best amnles: and, during the pant 
er —s I ha 


summ bs 
suits from. it than any other paper of the ager 


t's single exce; 
ori = who ri alady tiecinamt of one-half 
ain pee dats” to Re! * 


EPEND: Ed.) and 
(position in, in the former 
tter brought me. 


= * 
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in THE INDEPENDENT 
boing most favorable), and es | 
between tavo and three.times the 


 onmonen pram ar, 


New York, May 2ist,1873. 
MR. HENRY ©. BOWEN, 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir >in answer WO a reference 


Fall say that.re seoelve more! more returns from oan eet I 


adverti OE sum nearly four 
fp wnich we advertise, dmbering Puen 





It is needless to say that w 
the best mediums in the county... 
Yours truly, ZR, 
I Vitor s. M Co. 
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ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
THe NATIONAL LIFED wa Soi of ‘religious 
nares Cee 


mn 60 leers out of very 100 reforred 
to THE inter anDalhe 


bap AA A WIRE MATT 


;,“ THE 
ENDENT has done us ao te 
of any religious DApeF wo ‘have ever patronized.” 
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~_- A rs, decided to try |. 
INDEPENDENT. On atthe office to 
the he [oh that ‘ EPENDENT 


“PREMIUMS, | Season 


Vin,’ 


| Pani an a ery! 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1814 


ove, especially in journalism ; and, as far as * 
we are concerned, we are determined” to 
have not only the Best, but the CHEAPEST 


THe INDEPENDENT in the future wil. 
endeavor. to: maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its, 
literary. columns ‘it will depend upon its . 
well-known corps’ of American and- for-. 
eign ‘contributofs— a body of entinent 
authors, larger, ‘probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, | 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical ' 
Research, will be conducted, as before, by 
specialists in: various departments of study; 
its’ full: and» catholic register: of: clerical 
‘changes will be continued; its ‘juvenile col- 
umns will be filled by writers whom ‘the ' 
children regard’ with favor; additional ef- | 
forts will be made to furnish prompt and , 
‘able literary reviews; and in its editorial 
pages affairs of religious and general inter- 
est will be discussed by competent writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 4 
any other journal shall receive as much in veal 
oalue for thei money paid as 6 Gubeorter to 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not‘to be excelled 
‘in the way of premiums, and hereby | pro- 
Claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with Tae INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper | 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive +}. 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy, could afford to possess one, To- 
day the :windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with: pictures so neatly like oil paint- 
ings as to’ be hardly told from them, and 
at’a cost' which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposés, is as good as a painting 
in oil; indeed, it és ‘an ofl painting, only the 
painting is, quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist... iy 


Our New Premium for 1374. 


is one of these fine Chromos. We bave been. 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm-.. 
penn = es a F. B. & 
amo! ose works e £ oj nt- 
in of 7 sincat ‘ pes big Cabinet or 
“ Firs’ Read ig 0: e Emanc ion Proe- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, arid which would be credi both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was’ in- 
structed to do this ——— of time or ex-, 
= The. result is, what might -have 
been expected from this yes renowned art- 
ist. He designed er ep painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
binations. This has been reproduced in 
the richness of oil color from thérty’ 
different chromo-lithographic stones, ae a 
— ~ ses superb Genuine 08 Meomaimne 


“Memories of Chilahooa. ” 
sr ee her ee | 


and as § 
it to our friends dnd ‘the iat 

The —— whet ere nena of 

an scape, représenting a group 

of four bright ‘and beautiful children, en- 
gaged:.in .outdoor meensotions under phe 
shade: of a venerable tree,, es branc 
which suena aig Ta hi eg 

ts a you sm upon rte 
“who + holdi ing a but ag oer her ar 
asa test whether or not she“lov 


nified- rs clerics youth, 








ee ee. toms aoenslls | ; yew 


religious Weekly paper published. 7 


ee pu ps ra in ber RENE 
| bands, and another very nt and dig- 1° 
with his a gee 


c thoug! ttfa Teok-’ & - . ¥U4. ‘ » 
Src, Sane tani a also in” alee 58 vere Te 
: ane" a we ~ 


wil goth Bogiavng, and 
PENDENT for 








| innocence, and happiness, «Itis a ome 
household - picture, suited TTY 


drawin aye 
ane, be Sent, postpaid, wnmoun THE ses 


DEPENDENT one Pays $3.00; or, gen 

canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25 

| Of, mounted on'canvas and stretchers, iike 

an:oil- painting; for $3.50: : The latter in all 

cases will be sent by express at the risk 
and expense of the ‘seteardien. On account 

of. Keane (17 by 21) we cannot, safely send 

it by mail on stretchers, 

e ‘also continue to give our TWO Chro- 

mos, 


M4 d-Night Frolic” 
“So Tired.” 
These pictures were’ painted by the emi- 
nent crt, G@ G. Fish; and ae 


one of her many bean 
the kitten, whieh i is lying on its back, 
wae — thecurl with its paws. It is, “in | 
aetna that, one. comet help falling 
infor ove With at first sight. The other picture 
sth of, of & Rha 3 girl, who has completely 
with Dens is now re- 
age a sofa, ‘‘ So and yet so 
beauti tat all'who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 
ey are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different _— 
from as many different stones, each color 
the finest material; and: altogether making 
two-of the best and ee te a ype shenmer 
that haye ever hen. pabl ished, and such as 
$0 cach readily sell at the picture stores for 


We in send sorH’ of the rand 
scribed valuable chromos, 
(unmounted). as @ premium "for every ~ 
yearly subscriber sent to Tae INDEPENDENT, 
with $Zin advance; or we will send the 
‘chromos, ‘postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted. on.a canvas stretcher, 
precisely. like nee for 50: cents 
extra—viz., $8. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF..ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
- tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel ee by ow 
(one’of the largest and most perfect spéc 
mens of art ever executed: in aoetea) 
entitled “ The First of the Emanci- 


Reading ; 
aed: Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 


becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the’ - there represent- 
ed fire removed ‘This wonderful 
ie has a “‘ T "STRIKING AND 

T LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln.and his whole Cabinet—ziz., Ohase 
‘Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Biair, —e 


| Welles. The last two only are living. We 


have given away as premiums for, new sub- 
scribers over 12,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 


‘If our eubecribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and-who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one. subscriber and $8.25. in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel pee this Seraving was, as 
it’ now is, sauna worth 

We absohitely. guarantee 


perfect satisfaction 
ta coery cane and ty wetdcoetoute 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL. EN- 
» GRAVING. ENTITLED. 


. Authors of the United States. 


‘Size 24 by 884 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
| Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 


| a Ader away for one subscriber and 


This is believed to be one of the most val- 


pos A 2 ee ever . for one sub- 
The following alotiag ished “ Authors of 
the United States” “a with good-sized 
liknesses in this engra Viz. : 
ARK WIN, 


Se oe _ with $3.25 
also Tun Inpe-: 





Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


Ws will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money. in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 

Steel Hngravings of President 

RANT and Vice-President Wron. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will givé a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard; to every 
Saeeioes who will send us the name of 
® yearly subscriber, with the money—viz:, 


$3.00 in advance. The emperaving will be 
gent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


rT 
Providence” Wringer. 

We have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8).to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the monéy, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advanceand pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer”’ 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


Carpenter’s Book. 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
WE Be send Tak INDEPENDENT one 


wer price $3—and “Six Months at the 
hite House”—price $1.50—posta¢e paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 


| will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 


with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tam INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite eath 
respectively : 

Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ $6 00 
ye 8 — beac 6 00 


Seeecssescess 


= - cere Mogitine.. 6 00 


eeenereee 


HENRY U. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for Tax 
INDEPENDENT are particularly requested not to 
pey money to pevone representing themselves 
as agents until bane receive the Premium 
and’ our regular form of Certificate, bear- 
ing the | Sac-simile emeiere of tke publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


Ghe Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ofc ERR Pate lester 





{at the money in a} ered Letter. 
fhe present registration Z vire n abso~ 
hate mate, pectestion 1 by mail, ‘al Poste 


and 
to register letters whenever re- 
quested to" to do so. 


BY MAIL, 

a “~ 
= after 3 mos. 
“ 6m 


108. 
eagtrons Ba EE, wo w na 


“ingle copioe 3 parry until an pS ae order is 
received by the their discontinuance, 
and until payment ¢ ail arearages is made as re- 
ae by la 

e@ subscription books without 


the siiaiped itates 


particularly requested to note 
the expization ieeentetsan and to forward 
. year, with or without 
sree ero the paper RPT Be ee 
remi to subscriptions are indicated bp 
or m ticket attached the bape Der, which change 0 i Re 
° m e 
po ely But or ancond week after same pa 
Ww ved the re- 
oegpe wil was! SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 185 Flect strees, 
=~ our in London to receive @ subscriptions 
an 


BENE Y Cc. BOWEN, 
Editor, Pa nd Proprieto 
+r P-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
person who takes a regularly from th 
bm hether directed vo his name or another's 
or whetner he has subscribed or not—is responsibil. 
2 ty Bil arrearages, oF {he publisier apay con: 
send til ent is made, and collect th 
whole amount, whetiler the @ paper is taken from the 
eine courts have decided that refusing to take 


from the o 
eo uncalled ag ys 
frand. . 


remo -and lea 
facte of 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATH LING, HACH INSERTION. 


MF BB Numpers, im sdrence 
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a * Fe _ a twelve « ie 
)VERTISEMENTS. 








EACH TIME, 
Sa wae Oe BG Oi ely 
exceeding four! ines, 


fi nes Tins 
over spas, 3 enty-Ave cents 6 line. om 
t bi ¥ c. BOW! 


No. @ Sark Place, 











WINDOW GARDENING.",” 


PLANTS SUITABLE BOR INDOOR .QUL- 
TURE. 


BY 6. O. J, 
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Trmsz plants are an interesting class among 
the succulents that are now coming intofaver, 
*‘Pliey delight in’ sandy Ioam, filled in’ with 
sprinkling of old mortar, and require very liftl? 
water at any time. “Any place with a fair _pror 
portion of light and free from frost will suit 
them in the winter. . Among. the” handsomest 
flowets “are Echeveria ‘metallica,’ gaua, £, 
rosea, E. coccinea, and, £. gidbiflora, 


THE SEMPERVIVOM. 
Sempervivum, or Live Forever, receives its 


(name from its great tenacity of life. 1t is also 
vealled Houseleek and frequently is seen grow" 


ing upon roofs of houses in Europe. The best | 


varieties for growing in the house are 8. arbor 

eum, aureum, Smithti, tortwosum, variegatum, 

and arachnoides; or Spider Web Live Forever. 
The last named derives its specific term from 


“the ends or tips of the leaves evolvinga pécu. 


liar thread-like process, which closely resembles 
the threads of a spider’s webs These threads 
are very delicate, and pass from’the point. of 


_ one leaf to that of another, until the whole 


tuft of leaves appears to be covered in a:com- 


~. plete web. The effeet is very charming and 


"a 


unique, The flowers are also. quite effective. 
The Semperniums'like a light. sandy. soil, and 
the chief care is to keep them from frost and 
from too much water at their. roots. »Good | 
drainage is essential to theit flowering. 


THE STAPELIA. 


In general appearance the Stapelias resemble 
some of the species of Cacti; but the structure 
of the flowers show that they are allied to the 
Asclepiadace, or Milkweed. They are low suc- 
culent plants, with thick stems, furnished with © 
small scales in the place of eaves. The flowers 
are large; five-petaled, and of various colors: 
Some of them are beautifully marbled and 
spotted; while othersare covered with long, 
silky, purple hairs.. ‘The largést species seldom 
grow over a foot in hight, and the greater num- 
ber of them not over six iuehes, with numerous 
stems springing frém enecrown. ‘The Stape- 
lias are natives of the Cape of Good Hope and 
nearly one hundred species have been obtained. 
They grow easily in an ordinary greenhouse or 
warm window and do better ina light sandy 
soil than in a rich one; requiring  veryilittle 
‘water at any time of theyear; but in summer, 
when growing rapidly, they will need it ‘three 
times 2 week. They require @ season of rest, 
and the ‘winter is the best-time to give it. All 
the species grow freely from cuttings, which, 
like those of the Cacti, shouldbe dried a few 
‘days before planting. Lay the severed end in 
tbe sun until it is well dried or ealloused, then 
plant in pure sand and water very. sparingly 
‘The Stapelias are not only curiousplants, but 
are really beautiful and easily cultivated. - They , 
were hamed from Stapel, a Dutehmaa, who un- 
dertook to describe the plants alluded to in the 
writings of Theaphrastus. 

Stapeia variegata has Yemon-coloreé: flowers, | 
blotched and marbled with purple. Is a very free 
bloomer and is of alow, compact nani, with 
numerous slender stems. 

8. lentiginosa is of a pale straw’ color; with 
three distinct rings of brown,:and ¢ach ‘petal 
is covered with minute dark purple spets. 
The plant is dwarf and grows like # miniatore 
tree, producing a single stem, with “several 
short branches. 

S. hirsuta, or Hairy. Stapelia, has &. atar- 
shaped flower about four inches in diameter. 
The center of the petals are spotted. with’ yel- 
low, outer edge and tips of-a: rich purple, and 
the edges fringed .with long, silky, hairs. Its 
flowers éxhale such a powerful carrionlike 
odor that the blue-flies depositatheir eggs in 
great numbers upon its petals;.and ipa few 
hours they hatch, but die for the want of food, 
It is agood window-plant for # meat market, 
but not for a parlor;,and is only mentioned.on 
account of its great peculiarity, showing that , 
its attractiveness is a. match for. the instinct of 
the biue-fly, which it allures, to the destruction 
of its race. They grow well in sandy. soil. and 
lime rubbish, and cannot-hayé.too much sun or 
warmth in summer. In. winter, unless the at- 
mosphere is very dry, give no water.at all, and 
keep at from 88 degrees to 50 degrees, but away 
from the frost. 

SEDUMS. 

These are succulents, or plants which have 
been collected from all countries. By the title 
of Stone Crop they are familiar to all. But the 
imported varieties are very handsome, 

“Sedum Sicdoldit was introduced ‘from Jaj 
several years ago, and is a” pbesatifal object 
either in pots or hanging-baskets, -It blooms in - 
the-autumn abil ‘its bright’ rosy flowers are. 
Very attractive, “The stems are of a drooping 


) press it tightly about.the roots A crown of 


) so much the better for the plants at’ both -win- 


TTHE INDEPENDENT 


vbabit, the leaves tn sappat Aiendiedaenyady 
‘Seuss ee clas ean eee 
,Slaucous green, often tinged , 
_ A variegated variety rave 
Which the leaves are distinéfy byiewege mith 
eream color, 

8. roscum, 8. repens, 8. carnewn. variegatum, §. 
~—s are aleo\ pretty. warieties for house:eul- 


SHEE ALOR. iB bes 
The Aloe exists fn’ gay Verletibs,‘from the 
Century Plant, which disowns its name in the 


ten, years, to th rye on Fart 

breasted ‘Aloe, sink very’ Fine ts as 48 
parlor plant and derives its specific name from 
the peculiaf marking ‘of «ite! leaves, which re- 
; Semble somewhat those on. the. breast of a 
‘partridge or pheasant, the white lines being 
transverse on the leaves and the green running 


effect. Its flowers are not conspicuous. Like 
other sucenlents, they require little mioisture, 
except while flowering. ; 

This is @ fayorite’ succulent, and, ‘like ‘its 
“Species, is easily propagated and cultivdtedj 
‘Stick 8 Bhoot into. loose sandy gravel, 
and it is sure to grow. Its, bloasoms . 
come on the. new shoots; so, i one 
all other Alpine plants, it requires trimming. If 
‘one stalk blossoms in Juneand the others do not, 
eut them down to within an inch 6f the base. 
Soon a number of shoots will appear; but thin 
out to three or four, The plant requres @ good * 
supply of water while budding and blooming, 
and alsoall the. sun it can have. . Then with- 
draw by degrees from sunlight and water; but 
in the autumn give all the sun it can have: In 
winter keep just above dust dry and above the 
frost-mark ; but in cool rooms, never ‘over 80 deg. 
As the sun increases in strength, thé shoote will 
‘grow and begin tobloom. .When.theflowering 
is pest, repeat this process. 

TBERIS OARNOSA. 

This is a pretty little Alpine plant, of dwarf 
habit, frequently not being over two inches 
high when in flower. It is a native,of:the val- 
leys of the Pyrenees, and the clusters of flowers 
are large and ‘showy, of a shaded’ rosy purple, 
edged with white, and of such a size that'fre- 
quently they cover the whole plant. The leaves 
are quite small and fleshy. 

ee 


TOPIOS OF INTEREST, 


The following. judicious hints appropriate to 
the season are selected from “ Window 
Gardening’”’: | 

‘Roots must’ be attended to, and if they 
cling to the surface ‘of the pot one of # larger 
size should bé substituted’ and fresh earth 
given. Besare to procure good soil and to 


the plant. 

Do net attempt to icultivate too many 
plants, remembering that one strong, band- 
‘some-shaped, healthy plant is worth more 
ten or twelve sickly things, that are lauk, 
ecraggy, and mever blossom... 

™ Give your plants the morning sunshine, It 
is far better than the. afternoon, .and if the 
windows open both to the east.and southwest | 


dows. Yet, ifno other location can be pro- 
cured, the afternodn sun is better than none at 
all. : 
“Never use glazed pots or painted or crock- 
ery ware, unless the common pots are sét into 
them for ornamental purposes. 

** Stimulate once a-week with some one of 
the various liquid mannres. Avoid extremes 
of cold and heat, and give all the air that is 
allowable, ageording to the temperature out of 


“Sprifkling must be giver once a ‘day. If 
the pots ure thoroughly washed with soapsuds, 
all tendency to green mold will be prevented. 

‘Make the water thatis given. warmer now. 
than in summer, Pat your. finger, in the’ 
saucer and see how cold it-is: whem it drains’ 
through the outlet; aud if quite cold give 
water of greater warmth. 

_ “ Plants that are in a state of rest should 
have but very,little water.” 
BIG FARMS, 


There. are. some astonishing tracts ot 3 lona 
owned in California by extensive land-owners. 
Under the old Spanish grants, often a large. 
tract, as granted to a single person ; but they 
have from time to time been cut up and. miade. 
into smaller rauches, But, in the meantime,’ 
other parties have been buying up and concen- 
trating the small ranches into a very few hold- 
ings. “Edward Applegate owns 49,146 acres of 
land in Fresno County ; C. Burrell owns 28,408, 
acrésinthe game county; W. 8. Chapman owns» 
$5,712 acres and W. 8. Chapman: & Co. own 
69,886 in this one county ; James Seelig & Co. |* 
on PAPO ners, Milles. & Lux own 128,649 | 

acres; J. O. Earl has 22,200 acres ; Isaac Fried- 





pane tas We Caen J. H. Goodman is 





into it in veins and blotches, predueingalovely | 


credi have 25,- 
108 dN YA ate ners 3, 
Pearson has 44,83} acres; Joseph Russ owns 
acres ses en ; e E.-;Beales 
rong » 


ait ig 
eee 
*W. C. 
Ralston has 15,415eeres;Chapman, Jenson, and” 


corer. Se cs 


acres ; and W. 8. Baily & Co., 19,735 acres in 
Alameda County. Charles McLanghlin has 
24,876 actes in Contra’ Costa:County and over 





fertile soil of California and blooms in Poctet or 60,000 acrea in Amador County. ‘The greater 


part of the lands represented:aboye have been 
acquired independently, of Mexican grants. 
The average eost for the whole. was. probably 
not much over a dollar in gold per acre. 


THE MODEL OBSERVATORY TO BE! BUILT ON THE 

A-rich Californian, Mr..dames» Lich, of the 
| Lich House, San Francisco, with money te give 
-awey, proposes to link his.name with the ad- 
yancement of science by building 9 model 
observatory on some high peak of, the Sierra 
Nevadas. ‘Its location and appointments | are 
to be superior to anything of the kind now in 
existence. Thé summit:of the Sterra has been 
selected, after ¢areful consideration. It is well 
known that the lower strata of the atmosphere 
are constantly filled, even in what we call-clear 


j weather, with particles: of dust, and all the 


most noted observatories are in. countries 
where the air abounds with: a moisture which 
_greatly obstructs. astronomical discovery. 
When we reach an elevation of 3,800 feet on 
the summit of Monte Diablo, on an ordinary 
summer day, we are astonished to perceive 
that, while the valleys within ten or twenty 
miles may be rendered indistif®t by the haze, 
we can distinctly see Mt. Lassen and Mt. Whit- 
ney, several: hundred miles distant, but above 
the level of the floating dust. Travelers who 
go to Yosemite are generally astonished at the 
intense blueness of the.sky, and as we ascend 
it increases, indicating the lack of moisture 
and dust. Scientists on the Sierra and on the 
Rocky Mountains have, by instrumental ob- 
servation, found that the telescope and spec" 
troscope would give them much information 
not attainable on the seashore. rtf) 
HOW THE YANKEES’ COOK BEANS. 

Saturday is the great bean day of New En- 
gland, when the Yankees take their dishes of 
pork and baked beans. A curious gossip re- 
porter of a New York paper says the following 
is “‘ the way it is done’’ by Down-East lumber- 
men, who cook them and est them twice.a day 
for four or five. months each year, Take one 
quart of beans; first soak, if pea-beans, until 
they are swelled full—it will take over night, 
certain ; if yellow eyes, parboil until the skins 
crack open when blown on with the breath ; 
drain off the water, put about two-thirds of the 
beans in the pot ;put in about-one and a half 
pounds of salt fat pork, then 'the-rest of the 
beape; bake, not less twelve hours, first 
covering the | Vauau ids Lod Ge ‘These are 
genuine. Yankee pork and beans. The. way 
they are cooked in the woods is this: A hole is 


dug at the foot of the fire, filled around with 


hot coals and covered with hot ‘ashes, where it 
remains from three o’clock P;m. until break- 
fast the following morning—about fourteen or 
fifteen hours.. There are probably more beans 
“eaten in: Maine than in the whole State of New 
York. 

PRESERVATION or TRON. ' 

Heavy mineral ofl is, aeeording to recent cx- 
periments In England, a valuable preservative 
for iron, The action of such oil is said to be 
twofold. It is detergent when freely and vig: 
orously brushed over an..already rusted sur- 
face, seemingly loosening the. bul of the rust, 
while it also Garkens that which remains ; and 
it likewise acts as a varnish if applied after the | 
cleansing bas been effacted or, to, new and 
bright. work. Its superiority to vegetable or 
animal oils depends upon the fact that the bulk 
of the oil. evaporates, and it leaves only a very, 
fine film behind. If the oil is light and fully 
refined, it evaporates so completely as to do but 
little good in this way ; butif tinged or:‘‘ once- 

run” ofl of ‘sufijeiently high’ gravity be sed, 
the resinous or carbonaceous matter, which 
gives the tinge to the ofl, remains behind and 
forms the thin protecting film of varnish. Or- 
dinary varnish leaves far too thick and obyious 
a film, while the film of the. once-run oil does 
its work of protection without displaying it- 
self. Ad ieibed tie Sepieny ot seigee Netained | 
for this purpose, that which stands ‘between: 
‘the burning ofl and good lubricating oll i 


} found to be the best. 


HOW GUANO’ Is FORMED. 

The recent investigations of Dr. Habel now 
show that guano is not the deposit of myriads 
efsca-birds, which, as usually supposed, has been 
‘accumulating for hundreds of years. After 
senate guano to an acid, microscopical and | 

@mical examination revealed that the in- 
soluble residue was composed of fossil sponges 
and other marine animals and plants, precisely 
similar ‘in .constitution to such as.exist in 





and invite fatal diseases, 


. wes after having 













those seas. The fact thet the anchor of ships 
in the neighborhood of the guano islands often 
bring up guano from the bottom'of the’ ocean 
is quite in opposition to the ‘prevalent ‘bélier 
Dr, Habel, therefore, considers tuat the deposits 
"of guano must be the result of the: ‘accumula. 
tion, of fossil plants and animals, whose organic 
matter has been transformed into a nitrogenous 
substance, the mineral portion remaining in. 
tact. 
AN inon A YEAR. 

Every inch deeper the farmer progresses in 
Plowing he adds a new farm to his property, 
A Minnesota ‘farmer tried the experiment of 
plowing’ an inch deeper every year, and ‘this 
was the result’: The first year he plowed the 
land four inches deep,:and harvested seven 
bushels of wheat to the scre, The next season 
he plowed one inch deeper, and took off twenty 
bushels per acre. Continuing to plow one inch 
deeper the next year, he harvested thirty-one 
and a half bushels. He says, in conclusion; 
“Last fall I did not go down for the extra inch, 
T feared if I kept on until I got down fifteen or 


_ twenty inches the straw would grow eighteen 


or twenty feet high, and that won’t stand the 
‘Storms of Minnesota; but if we ‘want long 
straw and heavy wheat we must plow deep. 
One inch deeper every year is plenty, until the 
proper depth is reached; and if this rule is 
followed strictly our farms will be in good 
condition many years hence, 
COLD BED-ROOMS. 


Dr. Hall argues most earnestly against cold 
bed-chambers, which he says imperil health 
To this—giving a 
contrast of some fifty degrees between the 
temperature of the lungs and the ‘air of 
the room—the writer ascribes frequent and 
fatal attacks of inflammation of the 
lungs, and concludes ‘with the assertion 
(which will startle some) that it is even 
safer to sleep in a bad air all night with a tem- 
perature over oy than in ‘2 pore air with a 
temperature under forty. Forthe bad air may 
sicken you, but cannot kill you; while the cold 
air can and does kill very often. 





RUBAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 





A. Gurman had made a fortune in Phil- 
adelphia by selling ‘milk. He: started home 
with two bags of soverrigns.- On shipboard he 
Counted one bag of treasure. A-mischievous 


monkey was watching his operations, ..As soon 
as it was replaced and tied up and the. other 


bag emptied, Jocko snatched up the full one 
gnd was ‘soon at the mast-head. He opened 
the German’s bag, and, after eyeing the pretty 
gold, he proceeded to drop one piece upon the 
deck and another in the water, until he-had 
emptied the bag, When he had finished, the 
Dutcbman threw up his hands, exclaiming: 
“He mast be de Tuyvil, for what: came from’ 
de water he does give to de water, and what 
came from dé milk he gives to me!’ - >" 


.+.The Canada Farmer says that Harvey 
Farrington, of Norwich, Canada, and his chil- 
dren are the managers of seventeen eheese 
factories and branches. The milk of 6,200 cows 
is worked up, and this season the cheese pro- 
duct is estimated: at 2,220,000 pounds, . Mr. 
Farrington is said to have been engaged in 
chegse making forty-two years. He isa native 
of Herkimer Co:, N: Y. 


..s+ The presenes of a'good quality of bitum- 
inous coal and in great abundance in Montana 
Territory is no. longer a question of doubt. 
The people of Hélena and other’ towns in the 
ing given the matter thorough 

ests heretofore, have this. winter made Gefinite 
itiigeritaits for substituting coal for their pine 
wood in practical use a8 fyel. 


.... Tea is now extensively raised in Hindos- 
tan, the exports to England in 1872 exceeding 
16,000,000 pounds. The Indian teas are of 
raré flavor, nd are uscd by the English ' shop- 
keepers to mix with the Chinese. The culture 
in India is now carried.on by joint stock comps 
nies, which are-now paying from ten to twenty 
per cent. dividends, 


. Ireland is profiting by the large increasé 
in the price‘ofcoal'in Etighindy ‘The island is 
known to contain many rich coal-fields which 
have been hitherto worked on a very small 
scale, Capitalists are now beginning to look to 
these as profitable investments, and prepara- 
tions are being made. to work the coal on 4 

..A young lad'fell le Sisal sedi off 
curbstone in Detroit, the other day, and he was 
‘howling. and when another boy came 
along, and remarked: “Humph! gaess I 
wonten’s howl just because I fell in the mud.” 

“That hain’t what I'm howlin’ about,” blub- 
= the boy. “I'm crying ‘cause my brother 

sick.” ; F. 

.sssThe Union Pacific Rallrosd binto transit 
a car-load of silk-worm eggs, whitch are enroute 
from Japan to France. yy are very valuable, 
being worth about $1.50 per ounce, The at 
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text was about 25,000. Thus for the pres. | 
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from “ 90 to $4.00 per dozen. 


hat do yon sell those fowls for ?” in- 
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prophets,” responded the as S. took 
them to be pa to be patriarchs.” ae bt si 
‘AS Dr. Dwight once massed Tough a 

region of very poorsland,he,agid to a farmer: 
“Sir, I see your land bere is not very product- 
Wwe?’ 8° sit, Yeaid the ¢ our 
Media Self-righteoystess. ay is 
that?’ ‘* Why, the more a man hes “of it the 
poorer he is.” 


‘Oi There is dome talk of raising Angers Or 
Cashmere goats in Chantauqua Cognty, N. Y. 





The Jamestown Farmers’ Club of that county T. 


havelpassed a resolution to form a company to 
buy and experiment with Angora goats, with a 
view to their general introduction if they area 


meet “7 a. 
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Pane 7 desi, O81 ona large scale- 
Forty thousand pounds iof the ‘roow/are used 
producing” ‘8,008 poundé: of recti- 
fied ofl. Itvis nsed id scentingtoilet soaps, 
flavoring tobacco, and thie.like. ~ 


+ +p-A famons rat-hunt bes- just: taken, place 
at Witt, Montgomery County, Tix Tn-one day 
six thousand rafs were killed within. the limits 
of six infles aquaro" Tt'is extend 
the hant, so as to clean rare of the 
state. &* = 


watrbohin cli ies: 1 live | 


hogs to San Francisco butchers for’ four cents 
& pound;.and -buy- the’ bacon . they.eat, in San 
Francisco, at eighteen cents. per pound... They 
ere. wondering: why they dom'wgetsich. 

++s,A8 ai evidence of hard times; the ‘tax 
eolleetor Wicomico me ps ady ny 
the property of about two hun fed and 


persons—-the list including 3 Nose, 
ete.—lovied upon for taxes unpal?, |” 
..«sThe following is recommenddda Mix lard 


end sulphur together and dip, the, fowls’ feet, in 
the mixture (have it warm) ;, and, as it om 
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.... Am enthusiastic Nebraska editor says : 
“Nine months of the year in Nebraska is sum- 
wv the Test | Ig mighty 1 late in the spring.” 
44m Towa widow wouldn’t “sell 2,300 
poe of wool. during.the war, as she wanted 
$2 per pound ; and she, hag.it in the harnyet, 
.-A Butte County (Cal.) man receives 


000.4 year, for 1@) acres | of land. The 
‘S dis worked ines agape GR 
....The yintageof the Australian vineyards 
is “eatinal X lons. That of Cali- 
fornia for 1872 was 4,000,000 gallons. 


....A Cairo (iil.) grocer who sold a crock of 
butter with a ten-pound cobble-stone in the 
bottom wagfined $40 by a. justice. 


..<Gitke, the capital of Alaska, ié im trouble. 
dithas & public debt of. $150 and only’ eeventy- 
‘five cents in the-padlio fond. 
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VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and evory delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, a8 our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF. BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OBKICE AND MANUBACTORY: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. 8. °A. 
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Haskins Engine. 
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THE DYING BODY, | 
‘SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH. . 
DR. RADWAWY'’S - 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


«ONE ‘ROTILE BS U2; 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes | 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the | 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Totters Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Antec vienna: Soh and 
the dose is small. 


It Resdlves away Diseased I Deposita; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. “It cares 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
item five or ten years. 
whether it 4 7 


Scrofala or Syphilltie, Hereditary 
oY Contagions, 
BR IT SRATED IN THE 


Luags or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh bo 
Nerves. 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
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RADWAY’S . 
READY RELIEF, 
The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use,in the World! 
One 50 Cent Bottle © 


MORE Caer SODDI AND PREVENT 
shy es DEN Pride by? 
Nite ace He} 
NE HUNDRED DOLL DED F FOR 
ARCE MEDICINES OR SSTEDICAL ATTEND- 
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way’s e Heady eltet with them. ° A few drops A 
water. AS It fs better than ‘fren ce Brande or Biss or Bitters as 
* Ribs by Drugyists. Price "tive Witty Cents™ 


DR: RADWAY’S: 
REGULATING PILLS, 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIACO. 
550° BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


First Premium Awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute, 1878. 
Extract from Judges’ Report. 


“¢ We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the ‘best made in 
this country, and we believe in the 
world. They are FAULTLESS in con- 
struction and finish. Awarded a Silver 
Medal.” 





Claverack k College : 
HUDSOK,,: eR Renee: 


Clav- 


its. 
Twenty Instructors. Opportrmities for private in- 
struction to those who are pressed for time. 
ALONZO FLACK, Ph:D., President. 
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45847 DEY ST, i <@ 
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LATHROP 
Combination Sewing Machine Co., 


787 BROADWAY, New York. 


—— 


No more Shuttles. No more eivinding 
of thread te make the shuttle stitch. 


An entirely new pinciple involved. 


The shuttle stiteh made from two or 
dinary spools, as you buy them at 
the stores. 

Also a beautiful embroidery stitch and a single 
chain stitch without any change of parts. 

Uses a very short needle and will sew anything you 
wish to make in a family. 

Every machine warrarited to give satisfaction. — 

All parties are warned not to infringe upon our 
patents by making, selling, or using machines made 
upon this principle. er 
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COMMON KEROSENE OIL, © 


@ Price 25 Cents a gallon. 23 


SILVAR LIGHT ASTOR Oil... 


THE HIGH. bard ben Nichihkenosewn SILVERLIGHT 
ASTOR OIL. as 
’ PUT UP FOR FAMILY USE IN6, 10,20; AND &-G. 


ar By pga] 20 Cents. .21 


_ NEW YORK CITY OIL CO., Sole Agent, 116 MAIDEN 
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Box 2618,: 02 ¢: 


ASK YOUR’ SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR:IT. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THB 
American institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all . first-class Sewing Ma. 
chines. \ Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 
chine Agents on application. andy 


HANDY & CO., Sole A gents, 


330. BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & OO: 


The Oldest, Tangent, ona angers Lipase 


53, 000 


now 4n use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever oto the same 
Populasity. : 
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"(BF Send for Price Liste: 
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JAMES W. QUEEN &'CO.; 
924 Chestnut street, Phila. ; 601 Broadway, New York. 


THE’ NEW It makes «the / leakt» noise. 


<j It -is the, most simple and 
AMERIC AN. durable, The best for families 
SEWING 


to use. The ‘beet abe cone 
MACHINE. 


 Self-threading, 
Light-running. | 
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